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S the cable was hauled in, and 
the usual cheering passed 
between tug and ship, Skrim- 
shire unclenched his teeth 
and gave tongue with a 
gusto as cynical as it was 
sincere. It had just come home to him that 
this was the last link with land, and he 
beheld it broken with ineffable relief. Tuskar 
Rock was already a little thing astern ; the 
Australian coast lay the width of the world 
away; the captain did not expect even to 
sight any other, and had assured Skrimshire 
that the average passage was not less than 
ninety days. So, whatever was to happen in 
the end, he had three months more of life, 

and of such liberty as a sailing-ship affords. 

He descended to his cabin, locked him- 
self in, and lay down to read what the news- 
papers had to say about the murder. It 
seemed strange to Skrimshire that this was 
the first opportunity he had had of reading 
up his own crime; but the peculiar circum- 
stances of his departure had forbidden him 
many a last pleasure ashore, and he was only 
too glad to have the papers to read now and 

a stateroom to himself in which to read 
them. There was a heavy sea running, and 
Skrimshire was no sailor ; but he would not 
have been without the motion, or even its 

effects upon himself. Both were an inces- 
sant reminder that his cabin was not a prison 

cell, and could not turn into one_ for three 
months at all events. Besides, he was not 
the man to surrender to a malady which is 
largely nervous. So he lay occupied in his 
berth ; medium-sized, dark-skinned, neither 
young nor middle-aged; only respectably 
dressed, and with salient jaw unshaven since 
the thing of which he read without a flicker 
of the heavy eyelids or a tremor of the hairy 
hands. 

He had five papers of that morning’s 
date; the crime was worthily reported in 
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them all; one or two had leaders on its 
peculiar atrocity. Skrimshire sighed when 
he came to the end: it was hard that he 
could see no more papers for three months. 
The egotism of the criminal was excited 
within him. It was lucky he was no longer 
on land: he would have run any risk for the 
evening papers. His very anonymity as 
author of the tragedy—the thing to which 
he owed his temporary security—was a cer- 
tain irritation to him. He was not ashamed 
of what he had done. It read wonderfully, 
and was already admitted to have shown that 
diabolical cleverness agd audacity for which 
Skrimshire alone desertéd the credit ; yet it 
looked as though he would never get it. Thus 
far, at least, it was plain that there was not 
a shred of evidence against him, or against 
any person upon earth. He sighed again ; 
smiled at himself for sighing ; and, closing 
his eyes for the first time since the murder, 
slept like a baby for several hours. 

Skrimshire was the only passenger in the 
saloon, of which he presently became the life 
and soul. At the first meal he yielded to 
the temptation of a casual allusion to the 
murder on the Caledonian Railway ; but 
though they had heard of it, neither captain 
nor Officers showed much interest in the 
subject, which Skrimshire dropped with a 
show of equal indifference. And this was 
his last weakness of the kind. He threw his 
newspapers overboard, and conquered the 
morbid vanity they had inspired by a superb 
effort of the will. Remorse he had none, 
and for three months certain he was abso- 
lutely safe. So he determined to enjoy 
himself meanwhile ; and, in doing so, being 
a dominant personality, he managed to 
diffuse considerable enjoyment throughout 
the ship. 

This man was not a gentleman in either 
the widest or the narrowest sense of that 
invidious term. He wore cheap jewellery, 
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cheap tweeds as yellow as his boots, paper 
collars, and shirts of a brilliant blue. He 
spoke with a Cockney intonation which, in a 
Scottish vessel, grated more or less upon every 
ear. But he had funds of information and 
of anecdote as inexhaustible as his energy, 
and as entertaining as his rough good- 
humour. He took a lively interest in every 
incident of the voyage, and was as ready to 
go aloft in a gale of wind as to make upa 


liner was passing them, also outward-bound, 
and some three or four miles to port. There 
was nothing alarming in that. Yet Skrim- 
shire went straight on deck in his pyjamas ; 
and, on the top rung of the poop-ladder, 
paused an instant, his now bearded jaw more 
salient than it had been for weeks. 

Four little flags fluttered one above the 
other from the peak halliards, and at the 
weather-rail stood the captain, a powerful 

















“ SKRIMSHIRE WENT STRAIGHT ON DECK.” 


rubber in any part of the ship. Within a 
month he was equally popular in the fore- 
castle, the steerage, and the captain’s cabin. 
Then one morning Skrimshire awoke with a 
sense that something unusual was happening, 
followed by an instantaneous premonition of 
impending peril to himself. 

There were too many boots and voices 
over his head; the ship was bowling sedately 
before the north-east trades, and otherwise 
as still as a ship could be. Skrimshire sat 
up and looked through his port-hole. A 





figure of a man, with his long legs planted 
well apart, and a marine binocular glued 
to his eyes. Near him was the second 
mate, a simple young fellow, who greeted 
Skrimshire with a nod. 

“What's up, McKendrick? What is 
she?” ; 

“ A Castle liner; one o’ Donal’ Currie’s 
Cape boats.” . 

“Why did you signal her?” whispered 
Skrimshire. 

“Twas she signalled us,” 
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“ Do you know what it’s all about ?” 

“ No, but the captain does.” 

The captain turned round as they were 
speaking, and Skrimshire read his secret at a 
glance. It was his own, discovered since 
his flight and flashed across the sea by the 
liner’s pennons. Meanwhile the. captain 
was looking him up and down, his hitherto 
friendly face convulsed with hatred and 
horror ; and Skrimshire realized the instant 
necessity of appearing absolutely unsuspicious 
of suspicion. 

“ Mornin’, captain,” said he, with all the 
cheerful familiarity which already existed 
between thém ; “and what’s all this bloomin’ 
signallin’ about ?” 

“ Want to know ?” thundered the captain, 
now looking him through and through. 

“ You bet I do.” ° 

And Skrimshire held his breath upon an 
insinuating grin, parrying plain abhorrence 
with seeming unconcern, until the other 
merely stared. 

“Then you can mind your own business,” 
roared the captain, at last, “and get off 
my poop—and speak to my officer of the 
watch again at your peril!” 

“ Well—I’m—hanged !” drawled Skrim- 
shire, and turned on his heel with the raised 
eyebrows of bewildered innocence ; but the 
drops stood thick upon his forehead when he 
saw himself next minute in his state-room 
mirror. 

So he was found out ; and the captain had 
been informed he had a murderer aboard ; 
and detectives would meet the ship in 
Hobson’s Bay, and the murderer would be 
escorted back through the Suez Canal and 
duly hanged after nothing better than a run 
round the world for his money! The thing 
had happened before: it had been the fate 
of the first train murderer ; but he had taken 
the wrong hat in his panic. What on 
earth had Skrimshire left behind him that 
was going to hang him after all? 

He could not think, nor was that the thing 
to think about. The immediate necessity he 
had seen at once, with extraordinary quick- 
ness of perception, and he had already acted 
upon it with a nerve more extraordinary still. 
He must preserve such a front as should 
betray not the shadow of a dream that he 
could by any possibility be suspected, by any 
soul on board; absolute ease must be his 
watchword, absolute security his pose ; then 
they might like to save themselves the in- 
convenience of keeping him in irons, knowing 
that detectives would be waiting to do all 
the dirty work at the other end. And in two 


_ months’ thinking a man should hit upon 


something, or he deserved to swing. 

The opening day was not the worst. The 
captain’s rudeness was enough to account 
for a change in any man’s manner; and 
Skrimshire did both well and naturally to 
sulk for the remainder of that day. His 
unusual silence gave him unusual oppor- 
tunities for secret observation, and he was 
thankful indeed that for the time being 
there was no necessity to live up to his 
popular reputation. The scene of the 
morning was all over the ship; yet, so 
far as the saloon passenger could see, 
the captain had not told anybody as yet. 
The chief mate invited him into his cabin 
for a smoke, spread the usual newspaper for 
a spittoon, and spun the inevitable yarns ; 
but then the chief was a hard-bitten old dog 
with nerves of iron and a face of brass ; he 
might know everything, or nothing at all; it 
was for Skrimshire to adapt his manner to 
the first hypothesis, and to impress the mate 
with the exuberance of his spirits and the 
utter lightness of his heart. Later in the 
morning he had some conversation with the 
second officer. It was but a word, and yet 
it confirmed the culprit in his conviction 
about the signals. 

“What have I done,” he asked McKen- 
drick, “to make the old man jump down 
my throat like that ?” 

“It wasna you,” replied the second ; “it 
was the signals. But ye might have known 
not to bother him wi’ questions just then.” 

“But what the deuce were the signals 
about ?” 

“ That’s more than I ken, Bennett.” 

This was Skrimshire’s a/fas on board. 

“Can't you find out ?” 

“ Mebbee I might—after a bit.” 

“Why not now?” 

“The old man’s got the book in his cabin 
—the deectionary-book about the signalling, 
ye ken. It’s my place to keep yon, but the 
old man’s carried it off, and there’s no’ 
another in the ship.” 

“ Aha!” 

“Qu, ay, it was somethin’ for hissel’, nae 
doot ; but none of us kens what; an’ noo 
we never wull, for he’s as close as tar, is the 
old man.” 

The “old man” was in point of fact no 
older than Skrimshire, but he had worked 
his way aft from ship’s boy, and a cruel boy- 
hood followed by an early command had 
aged and hardened him. A fine seaman, 
and a firm, though fiery, commander, Cap- 
tain Neilson had also as kind a heart as one 
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himself. On the con- 











“HE SULKED IN HIS DECK-CHAIR ON THE 


could wish to win, and a mind as simple as 
it was fair. It was on these qualities that 
Skrimshire determined to play, as he sulked 
in his deck-chair on the oop of the four- 
masted barque Zochwinnoch, while the cap- 
tain thumped up and down in his rubber 
soles, his face black with thought, and a 
baleful eye upon the picture of offended 
oblivion behind the novel in the chair. 

It was an interesting contest that was 
beginning between this pair, both of whom 
were strong, determined, wilful men; but 
one was as cunning as the other was kind, 
and he not only read his better like a book, 
but supplied in his turn a very legible and 
entirely plausible reading of himself. He 
never dreamt of impressing the captain as an 
innocent man; that would entail an altera- 
tion of pose inconsistent with the attitude of 
one who entertained no tittle of suspicion 
that the morning’s signalling had been about 





poor.” 


trary, what he had really 
been, and what he must 
now doubly appear, was 
the guilty man who had 
very little fear of ever 
being detected, and not 
the fleeting shadow of a 
notion that such detection 
had already taken place. 

This was the obvious 
and the only 7é/ ; he had 
played it instinctively 
thus far, and need only 
go on as he had begun. 
The reward was at best 





precarious. It depended 
entirely upon the 
character and tempera- 


ment of Captain Neilson. 
Skrimshire credited him 
with sufficient strength 
and sufficient humanity 
to do nothing and to tell 
nobody until the Aus- 
tralian detectives came 
aboard. But that re- 
mained to be proved. 
Neilson might leave him 
a free man all the voyage, 
and yet put him in irons 
before the very end; it 
would be kinder to do so 
at once. However, he 
should not do so at all if 
Skrimshire could help it ; 
and he was not long in 
letting fall an oblique 
and delicate, though an excessively audacious, 
hint upon the responsibility of such a course 
in his own particular case. 

It was at the midday meal, while the 
smoke of the accursed liner was still a dirty 
cloud on the horizon. Neilson remained 
morose and silent, while the offended pas- 
senger would not give him word or look, 
but, on the other hand, talked more than 
ever, and with invidious gaiety, to the first 
and second officers. The captain glowered 
at his plate, searching his transparent soul 
for the ideal course, and catching very little 
of the conversation ; how the topic of suicide 
arose he never knew. 

“ An’ I call it th’ act of a coward,” young 
McKendrick was declaring ; “you can say 
what you like, but a man’s no’ a man that 
does the like o’ that.” 

“Well, you think about it next time you're 
havin’ a shave, old man,” retorted Skrimshire, 





























pleasantly. “Think o’ buryin’ a razor in 
your neck, and the pain, and the blood 
comin’ over your fingers like as though you’d 
turned on the hot tap ; and if you think long 
enough you'll know whether it’s the act of a 
coward or whether it ain’t.” 

“T’d blow my blessed head in,” said the 
chief officer. ‘‘It’d be quicker.” 

“Oh, if it comes to that,” said Skrimshire, 
“T’d take prussic acid, for choice. It would 
take a lot to make -me, I admit; but I’d do 
it like a shot to escape a worse death. I’ve 
often thought, for instance, what a rum thing 
it is, in these days, that a man of any sense or 
education whatever should let himself live to 
be hung!” 

The captain looked up at this; so far he 
had merely listened. But Skrimshire was 
addressing himself to the chief mate at the 
other end of the table ; neither look nor tone 
were intended to include Captain Neilson, 
the one being averted, and the other lowered, 
to a nice degree of insolent dis- 
regard. On the other hand, the 
manner of this theoretical suicide 
was all audacity and nonchalance, 
combined with a certain underly- 
ing sincerity which gave it a 
peculiar value in the mind of one 
listener. In a word, it was the 
manner of a man so convinced of 
his own security as to afford the 
luxury of telling the truth about 
l.imself in jest. 

“They don’t give you a chance,” 
said the mate. “They watch you 
night and day. You’d be a good 
man, once you’d got to dance the 
hornpipe on nothing, if you went 
out any other way.” 

“ Nevertheless, I’d do it,” said 
Skrimshire, with cheery confidence. 
“T’d back myself to do it, and 
before their eyes.” 

“ Poison ?” 


“ Ves.” 

“In a ring, eh?” 

“A ring! Do you suppose 
they'd leave you your rings? 
No; it might be in a hollow 
tooth, and it might not. All I 


say is that I’d back myself to 
cheat the hangman.” Skrimshire 
said it through his black mous- 
tache. “And I’d do it, too,” he 
added, after a pause. 

Then, at last, the captain put in 
his word. ‘ You would do well,” 
said he, quietly. “I once saw a 
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man swing, and I never want to see another. 
Ugh!” 

His eyes met Skrimshire’s, which fell 
deliberately ; and the talkative tongue wagged 
no more that meal. 

Thereafter Neilson was civility itself, only 
observant civility. He had made up his 
mind in the knotty matter of the suspected 
murderer, and the latter read his determina- 
tion as he had read the difficulty which it 
solved, if only for the present. 

“So he means to let me go loose, only 
keeping an eye on me; so far, so good. But 
how long—how long ? If I thought he was 
going to put me in irons as soon as he sights 
the land——” 

He looked over the side, and a slight shudder 
shook even his frame. It was very blue water 
now, the depth unfathomable. A shark had 
been seen that morning. And, sharks or no 
sharks, Skrimshire could not swim! But he 
had two months of steady thought before him. 


“HE LOOKED OVER THE SIDE.” 
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Meanwhile the captain showed some 
cunning in his turn. He evidently wished 
to convince himself that Skrimshire had not 
suspected the signalling. One day, at any 
rate, the passenger was invited into the 
captain’s cabin, in quite the old friendly 
fashion, for a pipe and a chat ; in the middle 
of which Neilson left him for five minutes to 
speak to the officer of the watch. As the 
north-east trades blew as strong and true as 
ever, as the yards had not been touched for 
days, and as no sail was in sight, Skrimshire 
scented a trap, and presently beheld one set 
under his nose in the shape of the signalling- 
book. Skrimshire smiled. The captain 
found him buried in a magazine, and his little 
trap untouched. And the obvious deduction 
was also final to the sailor’s mind. 

Six weeks produced no change in the out- 
ward situation ; but brought the voyage so 
near its end that every soul but one waxed 
merry with the thought of shore—and that 
one seemed the merriest of them all. They 
had come from the longitude of the Cape to 
that of Kangaroo Island in twenty days, 
and in all probability would enter Port 
Phillip Heads in two days more. In one 
week the Lochwinnoch had logged close upon 
two thousand miles ; boy and man, her com- 
mander had never made such an “ east- 
ing” in his seagoing life. His pleasure 
and his pride were alike enormous, and 
Skrimshire conceived that his general good- 
will towards men could scarcely have suf- 
fered by the experience. He determined, 
at all events, to feel his way to such com- 
passion as an honest man could be expected 
to extend towards an unhung murderer ; and 
he felt it with that mixture of cautious craft 
and sheer impudence which made him the 
formidable criminal he was. 

It was the night that might prove the last 
of the voyage, and the last night of freedom 
for the unhappy Skrimshire. Unhappy he 
undoubtedly was, for the strain of continuing 
as he had begun, “the life and soul of the 
ship,” had told upon even his nerves in the 
end, though to the end it had been splen- 
didly borne. To-night, however, as he paced 
the poop by the captain’s side, he exhibited, 
for the first time, a despondency which 
exactly fitted in with Neilson’s conception of 
his case. 

“I shail never forget this voyage,” said 
Skrimshire, sighing. “You may not believe 
me, captain, but I’m sorry it’s over. I am, 


indeed ; no doubt I’m the only man in the 
ship who is.” 
“And why are you?” asked Neilson, 
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eyeing his passenger for once with the 
curiosity which had so long consumed him, 
as also with the sympathy which had grown 
upon him, despite, or on account of, those 
sinister signals from the Castle liner. 

Skrimshire shrugged. 

“Oh, that’s a long story. I’ve had a rum 
life of it, and not what you would call the 
life of a saint. This voyage will stand out 
as one of its happiest chapters, that’s all ; 
and it may be one of the last.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

Oh, one can never tell.” 

“But what did you think of doing out 
there?” 

“God knows !” 

Neilson was miserable. There was a ring 
in the hoarse voice that went straight to his 
heart. He longed to tell this man what was 
in store for him—what he himself knew—— 
but he conquered the longing as he had 
conquered it before. Time enough when 
the detectives came on board; dirty work 
and all responsibility would very well keep 
for them. 

So the good captain thought to himself, as 
the pair took turns in silence; so the 
dominant brain at his side willed and 
intended that he should think. 

“Whatever you hear of me,” resumed 
Skrimshire, at last, “and however great a 
beast I may some day turn out, remember 
that I wasn’t one aboard your ship. Will 
you, captain? Remember the best of me 
and I'll be grateful, wherever I am, and 
whatever happens.” 

“T will,” said Neilson, hoarse in his turn ; 
and he grasped the guilty hand. Skrimshire 
had some ado to keep from smiling, but 
there was another point upon which he 
required an assufance, and he sought it after 
a decent pause. 

“So you expect to pass the Otway some 
time to-morrow ?” 

“ By dinner-time, if we’re lucky.” 

“ And there you signal ?” 

“Yes, they should hear of us in Melbourne 
early to-morrow afternoon.” 

“ And what about the pilot ?” 

“Oh, he'll come aboard later—certainly 
not before evening. It’s easy as mid-ocean 
till you come to the Heads, and we can’t be 
there before nightfall, even if the wind holds 
fair.” 

“ Well, let’s hope it may. So long, captain, 
and a thousand thanks for all your kindness. 
Dark night, by the way?” ’ 

“Yes; let’s hope to-morrow won’t be 
like it,” 
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But the next night was darker still ; there 
was neither moon nor star, and Skrimshire 
was thankful to have had speech with the 
captain while he could, for now he would 
speak to nobody, and to-morrow—— 

There was no to-morrow in Skrimshire’s 
mind, there was only to-night. There was 
the hour he had been living for these six long 
weeks. There was the plan that had come 
to him with the south-east trades, and rolled 
in his mind through the Southern Ocean, 
only to reach perfection within the last few 
hours. But it was perfect now. And all 


beyond lay dark. 

“ Tsn’t that their boat, sir?” 

It was the chief steward who wanted to 
know ; he was dallying on the poop in the 
The captain 


excitement of the occasion. 
stood farther aft: an 
anxious face, a red cigar- 
end, and a. blue Tam-o- 
Shanter were all of him 
that showed in the intense 
darkness. The main-yard 
had just been backed, and 
the chief officer was now 
on the quarter-deck, seeing 
the rope-ladder over the 
side. It was through his 
glasses that Skrimshire was 
watching the pilot’s cutter, 
or rather her lights, and as 
well as he could, by their 
meagre rays, the little boat 
that now bobbed against 
the cutter’s side. 

“Tt is the boat, ain’t it, 
sir?” persisted the steward. 

“Yes, I think so,” said 
Skrimshire. “How many 
men come with the pilot, 
as a rule?” 

“Only himself 
chap to row him.” 

“Ah! You might give 
these to the chief officer, 
steward. I’m going to my 
cabin for a minute. Don’t 
forget to thank the mate 
for lending me his glasses : 
they’ve been exceedingly useful 
to me.” 

And _Skrimshire 
down the ladder; his tone had 
been strange, but the steward only 
remembered this afterwards; at the 
time he was too excited himself, and 
too glad of a glass to level at the boat, 
to note any such nicety as a mere tone. 
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disappeared 





“Four of them, by Jingo,” mused the 
steward. “I wonder what that’s for?” 

But he did not wonder long: in a very 
few minutes the four were on board, and 
ascending the same ladder by which Skrim- 
shire had gone below, the pilot at their head. 
Neilson received them at the break of the 
poop. 

“T congratulate you, captain,” was the 
pilot’s greeting; “we didn’t expect you 
before next week. Now, first allow me,” 
and he lowered his voice, “to introduce 
Inspector Robins, of the Melbourne 
police; this gentleman is an officer. he 
has brought with him; and my man _ has 
come aboard for a message for the shore. 
Mr. Robins would like a word with you 
before we let him go. There is no hurry, 


“NEILSON RECEIVED THEM AT THE BREAK OF THE POOP.” 
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for I’m very much afraid I can’t take you 
in till daylight.” 

Neilson took the inspector to the weather- 
rail. 

“T know what’s coming,” he said. 
Garth Castle signalled ———” 

“T know, I know. Have you got him? 
Have you got him?” rapped out Robins. 

“ Safe and sound,” whispered the captain ; 
“and thinks himself as right as the bank, 
poor devil!” 

“Then you didn’t put him in irons ?” 

“No; I thought it better not to. He'd 
have committed suicide. I spotted that; 
sounded him without his knowing,” said the 
crafty captain. “I happened to read the 
signals myself, and I never let on to a soul 
in the ship.” 

The good fellow looked delighted with 
himself behind his red cigar, but the acute 
face of the detective scarcely reflected his 
satisfaction. 

“ Well, that’s all right if 4e’s all right,” said 
Robins. “If you don’t mind, captain, I’d 
like to be introduced to him. One or both 
of us will spend tfe night with him, by your 
leave.” 

“ As you like,” said Neilson; “but I can’t 
help feeling sorry for him. He’s no more 
idea of this than the man in the moon. 
That you, steward? Where’s Mr. Bennett ? 
He was here a minute ago.” 

“Yes, sir ; only just gone below, sir.” 

“Well, go and ask him to come up and 
drink with the pilot. I'll introduce him to 
the pilot, and you can do what you like,” 
continued the captain, only wishing he 
could shirk a detestable duty altogether. 
“But I give you fair warning, this is a 
desperate man, or I’m much mistaken in 
him.” 

“ Desperate!” chuckled the inspector ; 
“don’t we know it? It seems to have been 
as bad a murder as you've had in the old 
country for a long time. In a train. All 

lanned. Victim in one carriage, our friend 
in the next; got along footboard in tunnel, 
shot. him dead through window, and got 
back. Case of revenge, and other fellow no 
beauty, but this one’s got to swing. On his 
way to join your ship, too; passage booked 
beforehand.. The most _ cold - blooded 
plant ——” 

It was the chief steward, breathless and 
panic-stricken. 

“His door’s locked——” 

“ He always does lock it,” exclaimed the 
captain, as Robins darted to the ladder with 
an oath. 


“ The 
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“ But now he won’t answer!” cried the 
steward. 

And even with his words the answer came, 
in the terrific report of a revolver fired in a 
confined space. Next instant the inspector 
had hurled himself into the little saloon, the 
others at his heels, and half the ship’s com- 
pany at theirs. There was no need to point 
out the culprit’s cabin. White smoke was 
streaming through the ventilated panels ; all 
stood watching it, but for a time none spoke. 
Then Robins turned upon the captain. 

“We have you to thank for this, Captain 
Neilson,” said he. “It is you who will have 
to answer for it.” 

Neilson turned white, but it was white heat 
with him. 

“And so I will,” he thundered, “ but not 
to you! I don’t answer to any confounded 
Colonial policemen, and I don’t take cheek 
from one, either. By Heaven, sir, I’m master 
of this ship, and for two pins I'll have you 
over the side again, detective or no detective. 
Do your business and break in that door, 
and you leave me to mind mine at the 
proper time and in the proper place.” 

He was furious with the fury of a masterful 
mariner, whose word is law aboard his own 
vessel, and yet beneath this virile passion 
there lurked a certain secret satisfaction in 
the thought that the companion of so many 
weeks was at all events not tohang. But the 
tragedy which had occurred was the greater 
unpleasantness for himself; indeed it might 
well lead to something more, and Neilson 
stood in the grip of grim considerations ; in 
his own doorway, while Robins sent for the 
carpenter without addressing another syllable 
to the captain. 

The saloon had been invaded by steerage 
passengers, and even by members of the 
crew, but discipline was for once a secondary 
matter in the eyes of Captain Neilson, and 
their fire was all for the insolent intruder who 
had dared to blame him aboard his own 
ship. The carpenter had to fight his way 
through a small, but exceedingly dense, 
crowd, beginning on the quarter-deck out- 
side, and at its thickest in the narrow passage 
terminating in the saloon. On his arrival, 
however, the lock was soon forced, and the 
door swung inwards in a_ sudden silence, 
broken as suddenly by the detective’s voice. 


“Empty, by Heaven!” he shrieked. 


“ Hunt him—he’s given us the slip !” 

And the saloon emptied only less rapidly 
than it had filled, till Neilson had it to him- 
self; he stepped over to the passenger's 
cabin, half expecting to find him hiding in 
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some corner after all. There he was wrong ; 
nor did he at once grasp the full significance 


of what he did find. 


A revolver was dangling from a peg on 
one side of the cabin—-dangling by a yard of 


twine secured to the trig- 
ger. A few more inches 
of the twine, tied to the 
butt, had been severed by 
burning, as had another 
yard dangling from another 
peg at the opposite side 
of the cabin. An inch of 
candle lay upon the floor. 
The twine had been passed 
through it: there was its 
mark in the wax. The 
whole had been strung 
across the cabin and the 
candle lighted before 
Skrimshire left; the re- 
volver, hung by the trigger 
as a man is hanged by 
the neck, had been given 
a three -foot drop, and 
gone off duly as the flame 
burnt down to the string. 
Such was the plan which 
an ingenious (if perverted) 
mind had taken several 
weeks to perfect. 

Neilson rushed on deck, 
to find all hands at the 
rail, and a fresh 
sensation in the air. 
The pilot met him on 
the poop. 

“My boat’s gone!” he 
cried. “And the night 
like pitch !” 

Neilson stood thunder- 
struck. 

“Did you leave a man 
aboard ?” 

“No; he came up for 
a telegram for the police 
in town.” 


“Then you can’t blame me there.” 
And the captain leapt upon the rail at the 


break of the poop. 
“Silence!” he roared. 
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man of you! If we can’t see we must listen 
... that’s it... not a whisper... now...” 
At first there was nothing to be heard but 
the quick-drawn breath from half-a-hundred 
throats ; then, out of the impenetrable dark- 
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REVOLVER WAS DANGLING FROM A PEG.” 


ness, came the thud, thud, thud of an oar in 
a rowlock, already some distance away ; but 
in which direction it was impossibie to tell on 
such a night. 








How the Great Paris Telescope was Built. 


HEN M. Frangois Deloncle a 

few years ago proposed, as 

one of the c/ous for the Paris 

Exhibition, the construction of 

a telescope infinitely larger 

than any the world had yet 
seen, he did not foresee that if his project 
were carried out it would, in all proba- 
bility, inaugurate a new era in our know- 
ledge of the worlds by which we are sur- 
rounded, nor, certainly, did he realize all the 
difficulties in the way of its execution. 
Thanks, however, to the co-operation of 
three or four distinguished workers, these 
difficulties have, one by one, all been over- 
come, and the telescope now promises to 
be one of the chief attractions at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

At first sight the layman has some pains 
in comprehending why, if it be possible to 
make a telescope 65ft. in length, like the 
instrument shown at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, there should be any insurmountable 
obstacle nowadays to the construction of an 
instrument double or triple, or even ten 
times, the size. “Surely,” he says, “ all that 
is necessary is to make a longer and wider 
tube, and have larger lenses!” ‘There are, 
unfortunately, one or two important factors 
which militate against the practical realization 
of the problem thus simply expressed. 

As far as the tube is concerned, it is, of 
course, in these days of Eiffel towers, and 
Brooklyn, Forth, and Tower bridges, mere 
child’s play for the engineer to make a tube 
of almost any capacity ; but to utilize this tube 
as a telescope, even supposing lenses of propor- 
tionate size were obtainable, is quite another 
matter. A telescope 2ft. or 3ft. in length can 
be held in the hand without any very great 
discomfort, as everyone is aware, and directed 
towards any distant object we may wish to 
examine. When, however, the telescope is 
roft., or 2o0ft., or rooft. in length, and heavy 
in proportion, such a system of handling it is 
manifestly beyond our capacity, and the long 
tube has to be supported by some mechanical 


contrivance in such a manner that its direction 
may be changed at the will of the person 
using it. The telescope, too, must be under 
shelter of some kind. These are the two 
conditions which have produced the well- 
known hemispherical form of most observa- 
tories. The instrument, supported at its 
centre, is placed under a dome, in one side 
of which there is an opening from top to 
bottom. Towards this opening the telescope 
is pointed, being slung in such a manner 
that it may be made to cover any portion of 
the sky opposite the opening. In addition 
to this, the entire dome, including the plat- 
form on which the telescope is fixed, may be 
made to revolve bodily, so that all parts of 
the heavens may be successively brought 
under examination. 

When the telescope exceeds a certain 
length, however, fresh difficulties present 
themselves. In the first place, a long tube 
supported at one point only is inclined to 
shake and vibrate in such a way as to render 
all exact observation out of the question ; 
and, in the second place, the size of the 
dome must be increased proportionately to 
the length of the tstrument. The longer 
the telescope, too, the quicker it has to be 
moved in order to follow the varying position 
of any celestial object that may be under 
observation. For these and other reasons it 
has hitherto been deemed impossible to 
make the telescope tubes as long as they 
might be to correspond with the power of 
the lenses with which they were supplied. 
The lenses, for instance, in the Chicago 
telescope measured 4oin. in diameter, instead 
of soin., the diameter of those made for the 
Paris telescope, yet the length of the tube 
was only 20 métres instead of 60 mitres, 
exactly one-third ! 

To obtain the best results from any optical 
instrument it is clear that the proper focus 
must be used, and one of the first conditions 
decided upon for the Paris instrument was 
that it should be made as long as was com- 
patible with the size of the lenses, which in 


























their turn were the largest it was possible to 
construct. The length fixed upon was 
60 métres, and the work was intrusted to the 
experienced hands of M. Gautier, the con- 
structor of so many famous instruments. 

It was soon Giscovered, however, that the 
mechanical difficulties would be almost in- 
surmountable. A dome to cover such an 


instrument would need to have a diameter of 
at least 21oft., and be high in proportion, 
while it would be next to impossible to insure 
the perfect stability of the instrument itself. 
To move so enormous a dome with facility 
it would be necessary to float it in some 
mercury, 


liquid, such as as has been 
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way as to nullify the exertions of the most 
skilled astronomer. In addition to this, if 
the:60-métre telescope were mounted in the 
ordinary way, the person using it would have 
to be constantly moving after the eye-piece 
at the rate of about a foot every minute. 
The idea of a revolving dome, therefore, was 
abandoned as impracticable, and the system 
of the siderostat, invented by Léon Foucault, 
nearly half a century ago, adopted in its place. 
With -Foucault’s siderostat, the telescope 
proper is fixed in a horizontal position, and 
instead of being pointed directly at the sky, 
is pointed at a mirror in which the sky is re- 
flected. The observer, therefore, looks, not 





GENERAL VIEW OF M. GAUTIER'S WORKSHOP—SHOWING VARIOUS PARTS OF THE TELESCOPE IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


From a Photograph. 


of the dome of the 
Nice observatory. This course, too, has 
its inconvenient aspects, however. The Nice 
dome, a mere toy compared to the dome 
to cover a 6o0-métre instrument, provokes 
vibrations often in turning that may be dis- 
tinctly felt in the hill on which the observa- 
tory is erected, and still more so, naturally, 
in the delicately-poised telescope _ itself. 
When it is considered that even a telescope 
of 60 métres is, compared to the incalculable 
distances it is called upon to explore, like an 
atom of the thread of a spider’s web, it will 
be understood at once how the slightest 
vibration may cause it to deviate in such a 


done in the case 





at the moon, for instance, directly, but at the 
image of the moon reflected in the mirror 
of the siderostat. The mirror itself, by an 
elaborate combination of levers and clock- 
work, moves automatically in all directions, 
so as to reflect almost every portion of the 
firmament. Meanwhile, the astronomer is 
comfortably seated in his arm-chair at the 
other end of the instrument making his 
observations. 

Everything about the telescope and the 
siderostat constructed by M. Gautier is on a 
gigantic scale. The tube of the telescope is 
made of twenty-four separate sections, for all 
the world like the sections of a big city water 
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termed the mechanism of the 
telescope. 

The question of the mirror and 
the lenses is, it is evident, no less 
important. The , former, which 
measures more than 6%4ft. in 
diameter, is 1o%in. thick, and 
weighs, as has been said, over 3% 
tons. It was cast at the celebrated 
glass-works of Jeumont, in the 
North of France, under the per- 
sonal supervision of M. Despret, 
the distinguished director of the 
establishment. For the operation 
a special furnace and oven had to 
be constructed, the latter capable 
of containing twenty tons of molten 
glass. It was only after a long 
series of experiments, extending 
over several months that a satis- 
factory result was obtained. The 
great danger is that, in the 
process of cooling, which occupies 
about a month, the temperature 
being gradually lowered each day, 
the disc of glass will crack. Out 
of twenty discs cast, two only 


ON THE TOP OF THE SIDEROSTAT—M. GAUTIER 
EXPLAINING THE MECHANISM TO THE WRITER OF 
From a) THE ARTICLE. ( Photo. 


main, the interior diameter of which 
is nearly sft. The total weight of 
the tube is over 21 tons. The 
framework of the siderostat weighs 
45 tons, and attains a total height 
of 34%ft. The steel frame to hold 
the mirror weighs alone more than 
3 tons, and when the mirror is in 
place, frame and glass _ together 
weigh nearly 7 tons, the weight of 
the glass being over 3% tons. The 
portion of the siderostat on which 
the mirror and its frame are 
mounted floats in a bath of mercury 
in such a way that, though it weighs 
17% tons, an effort of only about 
r1lb. is required to make it revolve. 
In the eye-piece of the telescope 
an ingenious device has_ been 
elaborated by M. Gautier, by which 
any inconvenience that might result 
from the apparent movement of 
the stars, as reflected in the mirror, 





is adequately corrected. Such is i aes So Wd een OF Vek Le. 
a brief account of what may be From a 
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From a} THE BASE OF THE SIDEROSTAT. 
turned out perfect. Exactly how many 
thousand pounds each of thém is worth it 
is difficult to say, since they are the only 
two of their species in the world. The 
glass to be used in the siderostat was con- 
veyed from Jeumont to M. Gautier’s Paris 
workshop with the most extraordinary pre- 
cautions. A special train was chartered to 
run during the night, at a time when 
the line was clear and the journey might be 
made without a single stoppage en route. 
The engine-driver was instructed to maintain 
as far as possible a uniform rate of speed all 
the time. On arrival in the capital, the glass 
was transferred from the train to the cart, and 
then to M. Gautier, surrounded by more 
guards than if a prisoner of. State had been in 
question. 

The lenses, 50in. in diameter, were cast by 
M. Mantois, who occupies the proud position 
of being the only maker of large lenses, not 
merely in France but in the whole world. 
The manufacture of lenses has always been 
looked upon in France more in the light of a 
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profession than anything else. 
M. Mantois, whose best previous 
performances were the 4oin. 
lenses he cast for the Chicago 
telescope, worthily follows in the 
footsteps of the verriers gentils- 
hommes of the reign of Louis 
XIV. At that epoch, the largest 
lenses the verriers gentilshommes 
could furnish the astronomers of 
the day with had a diameter of 
barely 6in., yet, even with so 
imperfect an equipment as this, 
many important discoveries were 
made. More than two centuries 
ago Cassini even went the 
length of constructing a sort of 
primitive telescope 70 métres 
long, though it is true it had 
no tube. The lens he fixed 
at the top of a tower that he 
found fortunately ready to hand, 
To catch and follow a. star 
through so tiny a disc of glass 
perched at the summit of a 
tower 165ft. in height can have 
been no easy task, and must 
have involved a series of 


gymnastic feats of which not all 


astronomers would be capable. 
The paths of the modern star- 
gazers are smoother. 

In the whole range of in- 
dustry there is probably no 
more elaborate process than that 
of lens-making.. The substances of which 
the glass is formed have to be boiled and 
melted and cooled over and over again, until 
the mass is absolutely free from every flaw. 
Only then can the actual casting of the lens 
be attempted with any hope of success. 
After the lapse of about. three weeks or a 
month, to allow for the gradual cooling to 
take place, the mould is at last broken open, 
as often as not only to disclose the lens 
cracked in a score of places, the result of 
many months’ anxious labour wasted! That 
this is not always the case, however, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact that M. Mantois 
has successfully cast ali the lenses required 
for the telescope. They weigh considerably 
over half a ton apiece, and have cost more 
than £ 3,000 each. 

The problems of the tube, the mirror, and 
the lenses being thus solved, it might be 
thought that all was henceforth plain sailing. 
An unexpected difficulty now arose, however, 
that for a long time appeared insuperable, 
and seemed likely to render the realization 
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THE MIRROR IN PROCESS OF POLISHING, 
From a Photograph. 


of the telescope impossible after 
all. Mirrors and lenses for optical 
purposes have not only to be cast, 
they have to be polished as well. 
A workman sufficiently skilled to 
polish large optical lenses is worth 
almost his weight in gold. There 
are probably not more than a 
score or two of really perfect opera- 
tors in the two hemispheres. The 
slightest inequality in the surface 
of the glass—if, for example, it is 
the twenty-thousandth part of an 
inch thicker at one part than at 
another—robs it of all value, being 
sufficient to distort the image 
reflected in it out of all recogni- 
tion, and especially would this be 
the case with such a_ powerful 
instrument as a 60-métre telescope. 

Ever since the first glass for 
optical purposes was made it has 
been accepted as an axiom that 
the polishing could only be effici- 
ently performed by the human 
hand. When it was noised abroad, 


however, ‘that there was a glass of 


“6%ft. in diameter to smooth down 


and polish perfectly flat and level, 
the doughtiest champions among 
the polishers paled and stood aghast. 
The existence of the telescope 
seemed again in jeopardy, when 
M. Gautier came forward with a 
proposition he had been revolving 
in his mind for years past. “Why 
not polish and grind down the 
surface of the glass by machinery?” 
he asked. The polishers scouted 
the idea as utterly ridiculous. 
According to them, the human 
hand, and the human hand alone, 
was sensitive ‘enough for such 
work; but a glass with a surface 
two metres in diameter was beyond 
even the most sensitive hand to 
attempt. M. Gautier _ persisted, 
therefore, and has triumphantly 
vindicated the superiority of 
machine over hand labour, though 





STEEL FRAME FOR HOLDING THE MIRROR. 


From a Photograph. 
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at cost of what efforts it would be too long 
to set down here at length. It is enough 
to say that he had to construct special 
workshops and invent special machines, 


modifying the latter as the experiment pro- 








From a] 


ceeded. One of the greatest obstacles to be 
overcome was to counteract the heating of 
the glass by friction during the polishing 
process, which has taken the greater part of 
a year. It was at times not possible to con- 
tinue the polishing for more than ten minutes 
in the course of the twenty-four hours, all 
the rest of the time being spent in cleaning 
and regulating the machines. A variation 
of a single degree in the temperature of the 
workshop, or an excessive amount of dust in 
the atmosphere, was sufficient to destroy the 
effect of a week’s labour. The workman 
charged with the task of supplying the fine 
emery powder to 
the machine had 
to hold his breath 
each time he 
approached. M. 
Gautier proved to 
demonstration that, 
if a hand were laid 
for an instant on 
the surface of the 
the heat 
evolved was enough 
sort of 
bump at the spot, 
not distinguishable, 


glass, 


to raise a 
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naked eye, but quite sufficient to destroy 
the uniformity of the surface and render 
it useless for the purpose for which it 
was intended. A bump raised in this 
way by the contact of a hand for a few 
seconds may take 
hours before _ it 
finally subsides and 
disappears. If such 
a bump passes 
under the polisher, 
a hollow at that 
particular spot is 
the result, which, 
in turn, has to be 
got rid of by 
polishing down all 
the rest of the 
surface! It was 
even found neces- 
sary to regulate the 
temperature of the 
various parts of the 
machine itself by 
making careful and 
continual tests 
with a_ delicately 
graduated thermo- 
meter, placing a 
movable gas-burner, with the flame lowered 
to the merest speck, near any part that was 
colder than the rest. 

It was said at the commencement of this 
article that the 60-métre telescope will prob- 
ably inaugurate a new era in astronomical 
science. Should this prediction prove correct, 
it will be due principally to M. Gautier’s 
discovery, which is equivalent to a perfect 
revolution in the optician’s art. Henceforth 
the lens-founder is independent of the human 
polisher, and if he can succeed in making 
larger lenses, M. Gautier’s machines are 
there to complete them. M. Gautier himself 
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of course, by the From a] 
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MODEL OF THE FINISHED TELESCOPE AND SIDEROSTAT, 
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loes not hesitate 
to designate every- 
thing that has up 
to now been con- 
structed in the 
shape of optical 
instruments as 
“infantine” com- 
pared to what the 
near future will 
probably produce. 
Lenses of 6oin. 
and more in 
diameter are 
already spoken of ! 

At the Exhibi- 
tion the telescope 
is housed in a long 
gallery pointing 


due north and 
south, the side- 
rostat being, of 


course, placed to 
the north. The 
southern end of 
the gallery, where 
the eye-piece of 
the telescope is, 
terminates in a 
large amphi- 
theatre, in which 
the public will be 
seated. When the 
atmosphere is 
clear and pro- 
pitious for astro 
nomical observa 
tions, the images 
reflected by the 
instrument will be 
projected directly 
on to an enormous 
screen, about 3oft. 
in height, at the 
extremity of the amphitheatre, and a lecturer 
will be there to explain to the audience the 
various scenes in the moon and stars that 
pass before their eyes on the screen, 
enormously magnified, of course. 

Cloudy weather does not necessarily imply 
an empty theatre, however. The telescope 
plays the rdf of a gigantic photographic 
camera as well as that of an ordinary 
telescope, and, at odd moments, will take 
photographs of all that is going on in the 
firmament. The moon and stars have, it 
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THE TELESCOPE COMPLETED. [ Photograph 


is true, been photographed a good deal 
of late years, but the largest pictures yet 
taken have only had a diameter of between 
6in. and 7in. Those that M. Deloncle’s 
telescope will take are over 2ft. in diameter, 
and by the time the picture is thrown on to 
the screen this is magnified by roft. or raft. 
The spectator will see the surface of the 
moon at an apparent distance of only thirty- 
five miles, and almost have the illusion of 
making an excursion among its mountains 
and valleys ! 











Facsimile of a Letter Written by Mr. Rudyard Kipling for 
a Wounded Soldier. 








LANCE-CORPORAL GEORGE HARRIS. 
From a Photo. by F. H. Robinson, | 
Chi 


hichester. 

This is a very interesting 
letter. 
Rudyard Kipling at the dic- 
tation of the gallant soldier 
whose portrait appears above, 
when the latter, who had fost 
his arm in the fight at Paarde- 
berg, was a patient in the 
hospital train, in which Mr. 


It was written by Mr. 


Kipling was also a passenger. 
George Harris was naturally 
anxious to write home, and 
as Mr. Kipling offered to act 
as his secretary, the wounded 
soldier’s mother had the two- 
fold satisfaction of receiving a 
letter from her son written by | 
the hand of the distinguished 
author, between whom and 
Tommy Atkins there are so 
many links of strong regard. 


This treasure she would not 
part with at any price, but we 
obtained the right to repro- 
duce it here, the sum paid for 
so doing being devoted to the 
War Fund. The above por- 
trait of Lance-Corporal Harris, 
to the 
Regiment, was taken only a | 


who belongs Essex | 


day or two before his depar- 
ture for the front. 














A Tragedy of the Sea. 


By GERALD HALFORD. 


[¥rom Photographs by Charles Clarke, Aldeburgh.] 


wind is blowing dead on 
the shore of Aldeburgh from 
the east, and the white crests of 
the long waves as they chase 
each other to their death on the 
steep, shingly beach make lines 
almost exactly parallel with the coast-line. 
Battalions of dark clouds scud swiftly across 
the dull-grey sky. On the parade and the 
beach there is little life. The sea is too 
rough for fishing, and the weather is not 
inviting for aimless strolling. A few sailors 
are gathered at each of the two lvok-outs, 
and an occasional fisherman may be seen 
standing by his boat. The date is Dec. 7, ‘99. 

Suddenly a change comes over the scene. 
From their station near the southern look-out 
two men of the coastguard come out and 
send up a rocket. The report of the charge 
that sends the rocket on its journey is 
followed by the louder report of the rocket 
as it bursts in the air. A second rocket is 
sent up immediately afterwards. 

This is the well-known signal that calls out 
the lifeboat men. At the sound the little 
town wakes to life, much as the palace of 
the sleeping princess in Tennyson’s poem 
wakes to life at the kiss of the prince. All 
is at once bustle and excitement. Along the 
parade there is a wild race of sailors from all 
directions to the lifeboat shed, where the 
belts—the cork life-belts that the crew wear 
—are kept. For the lifeboat has no regular 
crew, but is manned by 





considers unfit to go, and transfer it to a 
more eligible candidate—obviously a neces- 
sary regulation. Of course, no man may go 
without a belt. 

Others besides the sailors gather on the 
beach round the lifeboat. The whole popula- 
tion of the town—men, women, and children, 
all who can possibly spare the time from 
business or work—come hurrying from all 
directions, eager to assist in the launch, or 
at least to witness it. 

There is some delay in getting off the life- 
boat. ‘The regular coxswain, a man whose 
name is deservedly famous all over England, 
has been confined to his bed by sickness. 
But the sound of the lifeboat signal has 
been too much for him, and he is here, 
earnestly trying to persuade his medical 
adviser that he is fit to go with the boat. 
But the man of medicine is firm, and 
resolutely withholds his sanction, and as 
the deputy-coxswain is also incapacitated 
by illness, the command of the boat is en- 
trusted to the bowman. Then there seems 
to be some doubt as to whether it is neces- 
sary for the boat to go at all. Telegrams are 
sent and received, and consultations are held. 
In the meantime-the sailors who have been 
successful in securing belts stand complacently 
on the deck of the lifeboat chatting with their 
friends, and evidently much pleased with them- 
selves. They little think that their success 
has meant in many cases their death-warrant. 





volunteers, and whenever 
she goes out there is what 
is euphemistically termed 
by the local Press a “com 
petition” for the belts 

that is, a race and a 
scramble to secure one. 
This is, perhaps, not an 
ideal system, but it is 
difficult to see how it 
could be improved upon 
without creating jealousy 


and ill-feeling, and it 
must be said that, how- 
ever bad the weather 


may be, there are always 
more volunteers than are 
needed. ‘The coxswain, 


it should be mentioned, 
has the right to take away 
the belt of any man he 





THE ALDEBURGH LIFEBOAT CREW OUT FOR PRACTICE, 
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THE LIFEBOAT LEAVING THE SHORE 

After a time the boat is got off. There is 
here no convenient harbour from which the 
boat can put off quietly into smooth water, 
or, if the wind is adverse, be towed out by a 
tug. She has to be dragged laboriously 
down the beach and pushed and hauled 
right into the breakers. And close to the 
shore there are two shoals—the inner and the 
outer shoal—which add greatly to the diffi- 
culty and danger of launching a boat in 
rough weather. 

However, these difficulties and dangers 
have often before been overcome by the life- 
boat men, and no special anxiety is felt on 
this occasion. The sea is certainly very 
rough, but the lifeboat has before now been 
out in even worse weather. It is true that 
the regular coxswain is not on board, but his 
substitute, the acting coxswain, is known to 
be a thoroughly competent and experienced 
man, with nerves of iron. 

At last the boat is afloat with only her 
mizzen-sail set. The fact that the wind is 
blowing dead on to the land and the tide flow- 
ing strongly makes it 
difficult to head her out 
to sea, and for a time she 
drifts southward in the 
line of the breakers, 
perilously near the shore. 
lime after time does a 
great wave break against 
her bows, drenching the 
crew to the skin, and 
turning the boat’s head to 
leeward, and time after 
time does the coxswain 
bring her back to her 
course, pointing as near 
to the wind as the boat 
will go, After a time the 
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foresail also is 
hoisted, and at 
last the boat 
seems to be 
about to get 
clear of the 
breakers. She is 
crossing the 
inner shoal, 





pointing well 
out to sea, and 
many of the 


watchers turn 
away thinking 
that the worst 


of the danger is 
over. But their 
attention is 
quickly recalled by a terrible cry of horror and 
dismay from those who have remained. A 
great wave has struck the boat on her quarter. 
Before she has time to recover herself another, 
even larger, wave has caught her broadside on, 
breaking right on to her sail. In a moment 
the boat is capsized and disappears from view. 

Then a dozen dark, indistinguishable 
figures are seen struggling in the breakers. 
They are tossed about like corks by the 
waves, for to such a sea the strongest man is 
but a plaything. They are rolled over and 
over by the billows; as if in mockery, flung 
ashore, and dragged back. 

For a moment the spectators stand horror- 
struck and appalled. Then there is a frantic 
rush for the spot where the men are being 
thrown ashore. Every -'le-bodied man 
joins in it. There is no distinction of class 
or occupation. Seamen and landsmen, rich 
and poor, tradesmen, professional men, and 
working men, even women and boys—all 
assist. The boat has drifted some distance 
from her starting-point, and only those who 
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absolutely im- 
possible to de- 
scribe. The men 
are known to be 
there, under the 
boat, within a 
few feet of a 
crowd of men 
eager to take 
any trouble or 
risk to save 
them, and yet 
nobody seems 
to know what to 
do. And, as a 
matter of fact, 
there is nothing 
to be done. The 











have been following her along the shore have 
much chance of helping. But they are 
enough, and each body that is thrown ashore 
is promptly seized by eager hands before it 
can be dragged back by the back-wash, and 
hauled up the beach out of danger. And 
this is no light task, for the weight of an 
insensible man with heavy clothes saturated 
with water is something amazing. 

A dozen men are rescued, and no more 
are to be seen in the water. The men are 
in a piteous plight, as may well be imagined. 
There are nearly all utterly exhausted— their 
faces cut and bruised by the shingle—some 
of them insensible. Medical aid is at hand, 
and the sufferers, carefully tended by willing 
helpers, all eventually recover, though some 
of them cause their friends an anxious half- 
hour. The acting coxswain is among the first 
to come ashore, and quickly recovers himself. 
He has shown the most striking courage and 
coolness throughout, and it is afterwards 
reported that when in the water he called 
out to the man nearest to him, “Don’t 
muddle yourself! We shall get to shore all 
right.” He now rises and runs down to the 
water to help to rescue the rest of the crew. 
He is so exhausted that be can hardly stand, 
and he falls down on the way, but he picks 
himself up again and rushes into the water. 
Such conduct is beyond all praise. No 
words could do justice to it. 

Twelve men are ashore and alive; six 
remain to be accounted for. Where are 
they? The lifeboat has by this time come 
ashore, and is lying, keel uppermost, on the 
edge of the breakers. The dreadful truth is 


clear. The missing men are under the lifeboat / 
At this point the tragedy may be said to 
reach its climax. 


The scene is one that it is 


THE LIFEBOAT JUST BEFORE THE DISASTER. 


lifeboat weighs 
thirteen tons, and to lever her side up or to 
turn her over is for the present equally im- 
possible. To dig away the shingle from 
under her is quite useless while the tide is 
still flowing and the waves are breaking 
almost on to her. In the meantime the men 
under her, if not dead, must be rapidly dying, 
and the spectators grow desperate. Women 
and girls—mothers, sisters, and daughters of 
the victims, or merely sympathetic friends— 
are weeping and sobbing in the most heart- 
rending fashion. Some go into hysterics and 
have to be taken away ; others faint outright. 
Even strong men are seen to go apart from 
the crowd and turn their heads away. 

At this time occurs perhaps the most 
dramatic incident of the day. Before the 
lifeboat finally settles down a wave slightly 
lifts the side nearest to the sea, and in the 
back-wash a body floats out. It is that ofa 
quite young fellow, married little more than 
a year ago, and the father of a three-months- 
old baby. It is at once secured and the 
treatment for the restoration of the apparently 
drowned applied. There is a report that the 
man is still alive, the spectators being pro- 
bably misled by the muscular movements 
caused by the artificial respiration. It is 
soon evident that life has gone for ever, and 
a sad little procession takes the corpse home. 

Meanwhile desperate attempts are made to 
rescue the five men remaining under the 
boat. The regular coxswain is by this time 
on the scene, and, though he ought to be in 
bed, is in the water, directing operations. 
The acting coxswain and the local secretary 
to the Lifeboat Institution are with him, and 
there is no lack of eager volunteer helpers. 
Attempts are made to drag the boat up the 
beach ; failing that, to lift her side up with 
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MILLER WARD. TOM MORRIS. HERBERT DOWNING. 
(Drowned.) (Drowned.) (Drowned.) | 
From a Photo. by Clarke & Son, Aldeburgh. From a Photo. by Clarke & Son. From a Photo. by Clarke & Son. 





» 
: 
CHARLES CRISP. WALTER WARD. JOHN BUTCHER. 
(Drowned.) (Drowned.) (Drowned.) 
From a Photo. by Clarke & Son. From a Photo. by Clarke & Son. From a Photo. by Clarke & Son 





ALLEN EASTER. CHARLES WARD. JAMES CABLE. 
(Rescued from the sea, but (Acting-Coxswain of the lifeboat at (The usual Coxswain, absent 

died of his injuries.) the time of the disaster—-Saved.) through illness.) 
From a Photo. by Clarke & Son. From a Photo. by Clarke & Son. From a Photo. by Clarke & Son 
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levers ; but they are useless. Efforts are made 
to find out whether the men under her are 
still alive. A few men bravely go into the 
water, and _ seizing hurried opportunities 
between the incursions of the waves, look 
under that side of her which is toward the 
sea, and under which the back-wash of the 
waves has scoured out a slight opening. 
They report that they can see the men, and 
some even imagine that they can hear them. 
The coxswain mounts on the boat, and, putting 
his mouth to the tube through which the 
water escapes when the boat is afloat, shouts 
“ Are you there?” 

There is a breathless silence, but no answer 
comes. 

As a last resort it is resolved to break 
through the side of the lifeboat. This is no 
easy task, for a lifeboat is naturally built for 
solidity more than anything else, and to cut 
through her stout timbers is a matter of time 
and toil. But with axes and saws energetic- 
ally wielded it is at last accomplished, and a 
great gap yawns in the side of the boat. 

And then it is found to be quite useless. The 
bodies cannot be reached. The deck of the 
boat under which the men are lying—in a space 
that cannot be more than aft. high— intervenes. 

Then the original plan is reverted to. 
Huge pieces of tim 
ber are brought and 
used as levers, and 
as the tide goes 
down it is at last 
found possible to 
lift the edge of the 
boat sufficiently to 
enable the bodies 
to be extricated, 
though this is not 
till after darkness 
has set in. None of 
the five is missing, 
and the scene as 





LIFEBOAT, WITH FIVE MEN BENEATH IT. 





THE CROWD ATTEMPTING TO RAISE THE BOAT WITH LEVERS, 


each body is taken out and identified is truly 
pitiful. ‘The two last to be brought out are 
the two oldest men in the crew, found lying 
together with their heads badly injured, no 
doubt—and there is some comfort in this 
thought —killed instantaneously when the 
boat was capsized, or when she came ashore. 
In fact, it seems fairly certain that none of 
the six was alive, or at least conscious, after 
the lifeboat was thrown upon the beach. 
Sadly and solemnly, “by the struggling 
moonbeams’ misty light and the lantern 
dimly burning,” the bodies are taken home. 
It is a terrible tragedy. Immense pity is felt 
in the town for all concerned—for the dead 
men, for their families, for the lifeboat officials 
and crew. There is deep gloom, but—let us 
record it with thankfulness—there is no anger, 
no bitterness. It is recognised that no one is to 
blame. The officials were undoubtedly justified 
in letting the boat go out, and no act of care- 
lessness or incompetence can be imputed to 
the acting coxswain or the crew. And, after the 
accident, everything possible was done by every- 
body concerned—and everybody not con- 
cerned—to rescue the crew. As the crowd dis- 
perse they can only say gloomily to each other: 
* A sad day for the town.” But it isa day of 


which the town has no need to be ashamed ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MESSENGER OF HOPE. 

ESSIE, the neat and pretty 
parlourmaid, opened the door 
with a smile of welcome which 
Horace found reassuring. No 
girl, he thought, whose master 
had suddenly been transformed 
into a mule could possibly smile like that. 
The Professor, she told him, was not at 
home, which again was comforting. For a 

savant, however careless about his personal 

appearance, would scarcely venture to brave 

public opinion in the semblance of a 

quadruped. 

“Ts the Professor out?” he inquired, to 
make sure. 

“ Not exactly out, sir,” said the maid, “ but 
particularly engaged, working hard in his 
study, and not to be disturbed on no 
account.” 

This was encouraging, too, since a mule 
could hardly engage in literary labour of any 
kind. Evidently the Jinnee must either have 
over-rated his supernatural powers, or else 
have been deliberately amusing himself at 
Horace’s expense. 

“Then I will see Miss Futvoye,” he said. 

“Miss Sylvia is with the master, sir,” 
said the girl; “but if you'll come into the 
drawing-room I'll let Mrs. Futvoye know you 
are here.” 

He had not been in the drawing-room 
long before Mrs. Futvoye appeared, and one 
glance at her face confirmed Ventimore’s 
worst fears. Outwardly she was calm enough, 
but it was only too obvious that her calmness 
was the result of severe self-repression ; her 
eyes, usually so shrewdly and placidly ob- 
servant, had a haggard and hunted look ; her 
ears seemed on the strain to catch some 
distant sound. 

“T hardly thought we should see you to- 
day,” she began, in a tone of studied reserve; 
“but perhaps you came to offer some ex- 
planation of the extraordinary manner in 
which you thought fit to entertain us last 
night? If so ‘i 

“The fact is,” said Horace, looking into 
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his hat, “I came because I was rather 
anxious about the Professor.” 

** About my husband ?” said the poor lady, 
with a really heroic effort to appear surprised. 
“ He is—as well as could be expected. Why 
should you suppose otherwise?” she added, 
with a flash of suspicion. 

“T fancied perhaps that—that he mightn’t 
be quite himself to-day,” said Horace, with 
his eyes on the carpet. 

“T see,” said Mrs. Futvoye, regaining her 
composure ; “you were afraid that all those 
foreign dishes might not have agreed with 
him. But—except that he is a little irritable 
this afternoon—he is much as usual.” 

“I’m delighted to hear it,” said Horace, 
with reviving hope. “ Do you think he 
would see me for a moment?” 

“Great heavens, no!” cried Mrs. Futvoye, 
with an irrepressible start; “‘I mean,” she 
explained, “that, after what took place last 
night, Anthony—my husband—very properly 
feels that an interview would be too painful.” 

“But when we parted he was perfectly 
friendly.” 

“T can only say,” replied the courageous 
woman, “that you would find him con- 
siderably altered now.” 

Horace had no difficulty in believing it. 

“ At least, I may see Sylvia?” he pleaded. 

“No,” said Mrs. Futvoye; “I really can’t 
have Sylvia disturbed just now. She is very 
busy, helping her father. Anthony has to 
read a paper at one of his societies to-morrow 
night, and she is writing it out from his 
dictation.” 

If any departure from strict truth can ever 
be excusable, this surely was one; unfor- 
tunately, just then Sylvia herself burst into 
the room. 

** Mother,” she cried, without seeing Horace 
in her agitation, “do come to papa, quick! 
He has just begun kicking again, and I can’t 
manage him alone... . . Oh, you here?” 
she broke off, as she saw who was in the 
room. “Why do you come here now, 
Horace? Please, please go away! Papa is 
rather unwell—nothing serious, only—oh, do 
go away!” 
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“ Darling!” said Horace, going to her and 
taking both her hands, “I know all—do 
you understand ?—a///” 

“Mamma!” cried Sylvia, reproachfully, 
“have you told him—already? When we 
settled that even Horace wasn’t to know till 
—till papa recovers !” 

“ My dear,” replied her mother, “I have 
told him nothing ; he can’t possibly know, 
unless—but no, that isn’t possible. And, 
after all,” she added, with a warning glance 
at her daughter, “I don’t know why we 
should make any mystery about a mere 
attack of gout. But I had better go and 
see if your father wants anything.” And 
she hurried out of the room. 

Sylvia sat down and gazed silently into the 
fire. “I daresay you don’t know how dread- 
fully people kick when they’ve got gout,” she 
remarked, presently. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” said Horace, sympathetic- 
ally ; “at least, I can guess.” 

“Especially when it’s in both legs,” con- 
tinued Sylvia. 

“Or,” said Horace, gently, “in all four.” 

“Ah, you do know!” cried Sylvia. 


“Then it’s all the more horrid of you to 
come !” 

“ Dearest,” said Horace, “is not this just 
the time when my place should be near you 


—and him ?” 
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“** MOTHER,’ SHE CRIED, ‘ DO COME 
TO PAPA, QUICK.’” 


“Not near papa, Horace!” she put in, 
anxiously ; “‘it wouldn’t be at all safe.” 

“Do you really think I have any fear for 
myself ? ” 

“Are you sure you quite know—what he 
is like now?” 

“1 understand,” said Horace, trying to 
put it as considerately as possible, “that a 
casual observer, who didn’t know your father, 
might mistake him, at first sight, for—for 
some sort of quadruped.” 

“ He’s a mule,” sobbed Sylvia, breaking 
down entirely. “I could bear it better if he 
had been a nie mule. B—but he 
isn’t !” 

“Whatever he may be,” declared Horace, 
as he knelt by her chair endeavouring to 
comfort her, “ nothing can alter my profound 
respect for him. And you must let me see 
him, Sylvia; because I fully believe I shall 
be able to cheer him up.” 

“If you imagine you can persuade him to 
—to laugh it off!” said Sylvia, tearfully. 

“T wasn’t proposing to try to make him 
see the humorous side of his situation,” 
Horace mildly explained. “I trust I have 
more tact than that. But he may be glad to 
know that, at the worst, it is only a tempo- 
rary inconvenience. I'll take care that he’s 
all right again before very long.” 

She started up and looked at him: her 
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eyes widened with dawning dread and mis- 
trust. 

“Tf you can speak like that,” she said, 
“it must have been you who—no, I can’t 
believe it—that would be too horrible !” 

“T who did what, Sylvia? Weren’t you 
there when—when it happened ?” 

“ No,” she replied ; “1 was only told of it 
afterwards. Mother heard papa talking loudly 
in his study this morning, as if he was angry 
with somebody, and at last she grew so uneasy 
she couldn’t bear it any longer, and went in 
to see what was the matter with him. Dad 
was quite alone, and looked as usual, only a 
little excited—and then, without the slightest 
warning, just as she entered the room, he 
—he changed slowly into a mule before her 
eyes! Anybody but mamma would have 
lost her head and roused the whole house.” 

“Thank Heaven she didn’t!” said Horace, 
fervently. “That was what I was most 
afraid of.” 

“Then—oh, Horace, it was you! It’s 
no use denying it. I feel more 
certain of it every moment !” 

“ Now, Sylvia!” he protested, 
still anxious, if possible, to keep 
the worst from her, ‘‘ what could 
have put such an idea into your 
head ?” 

“T don’t know,” she said, 
slowly. “Several things last 
night. No one who was really 
nice, and like everybody else, 
would live in queer rooms like 
those, and dine on cushions, 
with dreadful black slaves, and 
—and dancing girls and things. 
You pretended you were quite 
poor.” 

“So I am, darling. And as 
for the rooms, and—and the 
rest, they’re all gone, Sylvia. If 
you went to Vincent Square 
to-day, you wouldn’t find a trace 
of them !” 

“That only shows!” said 
Sylvia. “But why should you 
play such a cruel, and-~and 
ungentlemanly trick on poor 
dad? If you had ever really 
loved me—— !” 

“But I do. Sylvia, you can’t 
really believe me capable of 
such an outrage! Look at me 
and tell me so.” 

“No, Horace,” said Sylvia, 
frankly. “I don’t believe -you 
did it. But I believe you 
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know who did. And you had better tell me 
at once!” 

“ If you’re quite sure you can stand it,” he 
replied, “1’ll tell you everything.” And, as 
briefly as possible, he told her how he had 
unsealed the brass bottle, and all that had 
come of it. 

She bore it, on the whole, better than he 
had expected ; perhaps, being a woman, it 
was some consolation to her to remind him 
that she had foretold something of this kind 
from the very first. 

“ But, of course, I never really thought it 
would be so awful as this!” she said. 
“ Horace, how cou/d you be so careless as to 
let a great wicked thing like that escape out 
of its bottle ?” 

“T had a notion it was a manuscript,” said 
Horace—“ till he came out. But he isn’t a 
great wicked thing, Sylvia. He’s an amiable 
old Jinnee enough. And he’d do anything 
for me. Nobody could be more grateful and 
generous than he has been.” 








“ SYLVIA, YOU CAN'T REALLY BELIEVE ME CAPABLE OF SUCH AN OUTRAGE !” 
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“Do you call it generous to change the 
poor, dear dad into a mule?” inquired 
Sylvia, with a little curl of her upper lip. 

“ That was an oversight,” said Horace ; 
“he meant no harm by it. In Arabia they 
do these things—or used to in his day. Not 
that that’s much excuse for him. Still, he’s 
not so young as he was, and besides, being 
bottled up for all those centuries must have 
narrowed him rather. You must try and 
make allowances for him, darling.” 

“I sha’n’t,” said Sylvia, “unless he 
apologizes to poor father, and puts him right 
at once.” 

“Why, of course, he’ll do that,” Horace 
answered, confidently. ‘“ I'll see that he 
does. I don’t mean to stand any more of his 
nonsense. I’m afraid I’ve been just a little 
too slack for fear of hurting his feelings ; 
but this time he’s gone too far, and I shall 
talk to him like a Dutch uncle. He’s always 
ready to do the right thing when he’s once 
shown where he has gone wrong—only he 
takes such a lot of showing, poor old chap!” 

“But when do you think he’ll—do the 
right thing ?” 

“Oh, as soon as I see 
him again.” 

“Ves, but when wi// 
you see him again?” 

“That’s more than I 
can say. He’s away just 
now—in China, or Peru, 
or somewhere.” 

“Horace! Then he 
won’t be back for months 
and months !” 

“Oh, yes, he 
will. He can do 
the whole trip, 
aller et retour, you 
know, in a_ few 
hours. He’s an 
active old beggar 
for his age. In the 
meantime, dearest, 
the chief thing is 
to keep up your 
father’s spirits. So 
I think I'd better 
——TI was just tell- 
ing Sylvia, Mrs. 
Futvoye,” he said, 
as that lady re- 
entered the room, 
“that I should like 
to see the Pro- 


> . i— isco: 
fessor at once.’ tian 


“Tt’s quite, guite 
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impossible !” was the nervous reply. “He’s 
in such a state that he’s unable to see anyone. 
You don’t know how fractious gout makes 
him!” 

“Dear Mrs. Futvoye,” 
“believe me, I know more 
suppose.” 

“Yes, mother, dear,” put in Sylvia; “he 
knows everything—vrea//y everything. And 
perhaps it might do dad good to see him.” 

Mrs. Futvoye sank helplessly down on a 
settee. ‘“‘Oh, dear me!” she said. “I don’t 
know what to say. I really don’t. If you 
had seen him plunge at the mere suggestion 
of a doctor!” 

Privately, though naturally he could not 
say so, Horace thought a vet. might be more 
appropriate, but eventually he persuaded Mrs. 
Futvoye to conduct him to her husband’s 
study. 

“ Anthony, love,” she said, as she knocked 
gently at the door, “I’ve brought Horace 
Ventimore to see you for a few moments, if 
he may.” It seemed from the sounds of 

furious snorting 

. and stamping with- 

in that the Pro 
fessor resented this 
intrusion on his 
privacy. “My dear 
AS Anthony,” said his 
ya devoted wife, as 
} she unlocked the 
door and turned 

the key on the in- 
side after admit- 
ting Horace, “try 
to be calm. Think 
of the servants 
downstairs. Hor- 
ace is so anxious 


said Horace, 
than you 








to help.” 
As for Venti- 
more, he was 


speechless —so 
inexpressibly 
shocked was he by 
the alteration in 
the Professor’s ap- 
pearance. He had 
never seen a mule 
in sorrier condition 
or in so vicious a 
temper. Most of 
the lighter furni- 
ture had been 
already reduced 
to matchwood; 
the glass doors of 
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the bookcase were starred or shivered ; 
precious Egyptian pottery and glass were 
strewn in fragments on the carpet, and even 
the mummy, though it still smiled with the 
same enigmatic cheerfulness, seemed to have 
suffered severely from the Professorial hoofs. 

Horace instinctively felt that any words 
of conventional sympathy would jar here ; 
indeed, the Professor’s attitude and expres- 
sion reminded him irresistibly of a certain 
“Blondin Donkey” he had seen enacted by 
music-hall artists, at the stage when it 
becomes sullen and defiant. Only, he had 
laughed helplessly at the Blondin Donkey, 
and somehow he felt no inclination to laugh 
now. 

‘“* Believe me, sir,” he began, “I would not 
disturb you like this unless—steady there, 
for Heaven’s sake, Professor, don’t kick till 
you've heard me out!” . For the mule, in a 
clumsy, shambling way which betrayed the 
novice, was slowly revolving on his own axis 
so as to bring his hind-quarters into action, 
while still keeping his only serviceable eye 
upon his unwelcome visitor. 

“Listen to me, sir,” said Horace, 
manceuvring in his turn. “I’m not to blame 
for this, and if you brain me, as you seem to 
be endeavouring to do, you'll simply destroy 
the only living man who can get you out of 
this.” 

The mule appeared impressed by this, and 
backed cumbrously into a corner, from which 
he regarded Horace with a mistrustful, but 
attentive, eye. “If, as I imagine, sir,” con- 
tinued Horace, “ you are, though temporarily 
deprived of speech, perfectly capable of 
following an argument, will you kindly signify 
it by raising your right ear?” The mule’s 
right ear rose with a sharp twitch. 

“Now we can get on,” said Horace. 
“First let me tell you that I repudiate all 
responsibility for the proceedings of that 
infernal Jinnee . . . I wouldn’t stamp like 
that—you might go through the floor, you 
know . . . Now, if you will only exercise a 
little patience——” 

At this the exasperated animal made a 
sudden run at him with his mouth open, 
which obliged Horace to shelter himself 
behind a large leather arm-chair. “ You 
really must keep cool, sir,” he remonstrated ; 
“your nerves are naturally upset. If I 
might suggest a little champagne—you could 
manage it in—in a bucket, and it would help 
you to pull yourself together. A whisk of 
your—er—tail would imply consent.” The 
Professor’s tail instantly swept some rare 
Arabian glass lamps and vases from a shelf 
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at his rear, whereupon Mrs, Futvoye went 
out, and returned presently with a bottle 
of champagne and a large china jardinidre, 
as the best substitute she could find for a 
bucket. 

When the mule had drained the flower- 
pot greedily and appeared refreshed Horace 
proceeded : “I have every hope, sir,” he 
said, “that before many hours you will be 
smiling—pray don’t prance like that, I 
mean what I say—smiling over what now 
seems to you, very justly, a most annoying 
and serious catastrophe. I shall speak 
seriously to Fakrash (the Jinnee, you know), 
and I am sure that, as soon as he realizes 
what a frightful blunder he has made, he 
will be the first to offer you every reparation 
in his power. For, old foozle as he is, he’s 
thoroughly good-hearted.” 

The Professor drooped his ears at this, 
and shook his head with a doleful in- 
credulity that made him look more like the 
Pantomime Donkey than ever. 

“T think I understand him fairly well by 
this time, sir,” said Horace, “and I’ll answer 
for it that there’s no real harm in him. I 
give you my word of honour that, if you'll 
only remain quiet and leave everything to 
me, you shall very soon be released from this 
absurd position. That’s all I came to tell 
you, and now I won’t trouble you any longer. 
If you cou/d bring yourself, as a sign that you 
bear me no ill-feeling, to give me your—your 
off-foreleg at parting, I 7 

But the Professor turned his back in so 
pointed and ominous a manner that Horace 
judged it better to withdraw without insisting 
further. “I’m afraid,” he said to Mrs. 
Futvoye, after they had rejoined Sylvia in 
the drawing-room.—“I’m afraid your husband 
is still a little sore with me about this 
miserable business.” 

“T don’t know what else you can expect,” 
replied the lady, rather tartly ; “ he can’t help 
feeling—as we all must and do, after what 
you said just now—that, but for you, this 
would never have happened !” 

“If you mean it was all through my 
attending that sale,” said Horace, “ you 
might remember that I only went there at 
the Professor’s request. You know that, 
Sylvia.” 

“Yes, Horace,” said Sylvia; “but papa 
never asked you to buy a hideous brass bottle 
with a nasty Genius in it. And anyone with 
ordinary common sense would have kept it 
properly corked !” 

“What, you against me too, Sylvia!” 

» cried Horace, cut to the quick. 
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“No, Horace, never against you. I didn’t 
mean to say what I did. Only it zs sucha 
relief to put the blame on somebody. I 
know, I Anow you feel it almost as much as 
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that, after all, matters must improve before 
very long, and in the meantime he must bear 
the suspense with patience. 

He got through dinner as well as he could 


“THE MULE DRAINED THE FLOWER-POT GREEDILY.” 


we do. But so tong as poor, dear papa 
remains as he is we can never be anything to 
one another. You must see that, Horace !” 

“Ves, I see that,” he said ; “ but, trust me, 
Sylvia, he shall xo¢ remain as he is. I swear 
he shall not. In another day or two, at the 
outside, you will see him his own self once 
more. And then—oh, darling, darling, you 
won't let anything or anybody separate us? 
Promise me that !” 

He would have held her in his arms, but 
she kept him at a distance. “ When papa is 
himself again,” she said, “I shall know better 
what to say. I can’t promise anything now, 
Horace.” 

Horace recognised that no appeal ‘would 
draw a more definite answer from her just 
then ; so he took his leave, with the feeling 





in his own rooms, for he did not like to go 
to his club lest the Jinnee should suddenly 
return during his absence. 

“If he wants me he’d be quite equal to 
coming on to the club after me,” he reflected, 
“for he has about as much sense of the 
fitness of things as Mary’s lamb. I shouldn’t 
care about seeing him suddenly bursting 
through the floor of the smoking-room. 
Nor would the committee.” 

He sat up late, in the hope that Fakrash 
would appear ; but the Jinnee made no sign, 
and Horace began to get uneasy. “I wish 
there was some way of ringing him up,” he 
thought. “If he were only the slave of a 
ring or a lamp, I’d rub it ; but it wouldn’t be 
any use to rub that bottle—and, besides, he 
isn’t a slave. Probably he has a suspicion 
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that he has not exactly distinguished himself 
over his latest feat, and thinks it prudent to 
keep out of my way for the present. But if 
he fancies he’ll make things any better for 
himself by that he’ll find himself mistaken.” 

It was maddening to think of the unhappy 
Professor still fretting away hour after hour in 
the uncongenial form of a mule, waiting im- 
patiently for the relief that never came. If it 
lingered much longer he might actually 
starve, unless his family thought of getting in 
some oats for him, and he could be prevailed 
upon to touch them. And how much longer 
could they succeed in concealing the: nature 
of his affliction? How long before all 
Kensington and the whole civilized world 
would know that one of the leading 
Orientalists in Europe was restlessly prancing 
on four legs around his study in Cottesmore 
Gardens ? 

Racked by speculations such as _ these, 
Ventimore lay awake till well into the small 
hours, when he dropped off into troubled 
dreams that, wild as they were, could not be 
more grotesquely fantastic than the realities 
to which they were the alternative. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
A CHOICE OF EVILS. 

Nor even his morning tub could brace 
Ventimore’s spirits to their usual cheerfulness. 
After sending away his breakfast almost 
untasted he stood at his window, looking 
drearily out over the crude green turf of 
Vincent Square at the indigo masses of the 
Abbey and the Victoria Tower and the huge 
gasometers to the right which loomed faintly 
through a dun-coloured haze. 

He felt a positive loathing for his office, to 
which he had gone with such high hopes and 
enthusiasm of late. There was no work for 
him to do there any longer, and the sight of 
his drawing-table and materials would, he 
knew, be intolerable in their mute mockery. 

Nor could he with any decency present 
himself again at Cottesmore Gardens while 
the situation still remained unchanged, as it 
must do until he had seen Fakrash. 

When would the Jinnee return, or—horrible 
suspicion !—did he never intend to return 
at all? 

“ Fakrash !” he groaned aloud, “ you can’t 
really mean to leave me in such a regular 
deuce of a hole as this ?” 

“ At thy service !” said a well-known voice 
behind him, and he turned to see the Jinnee 
standing smiling on the hearthrug—and at 
this accomplishment of his dearest desire 
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all his indignation surged back, irrationally 
enough. 

“Oh, there you are!” he said, irritably. 
“Where on earth have you been all this 
time?” 

“* Nowhere on earth,” was the bland reply ; 
“but in the regions of the air, seeking to 
promote thy welfare.” 

“Tf you have been as brilliantly successful 
up there as you have down here,” retorted 
Horace, “I have much to thank you for.” 

“T am more than repaid,” answered the 
Jinnee, who, like many most estimable 
persons, was almost impervious to irony, “ by 
such assurances of thy gratitude.” 

“I’m not grateful,” said Horace, fuming. 
“T’m terribly annoyed !” 

“Well hath it been written,” replied the 
Jinnee :— 

Be disregardful of thine affairs, and commit them to 
the course of Fate, 

For often a thing that enrages thee may eventually be 
to thee pleasing. 

“T don’t see the remotest chance of that 
in my case,” said Horace, 

“Why is thy countenance thus troubled, 
and what new complaint hast thou against 
me?” 

“ What the deuce do you mean by turning 
a distinguished and perfectly inoffensive 
scholar into a wall-eyed mule?” Horace 
broke out. “If that is your idea of a practical 
joke as 

“It is one of the easiest affairs possible,” 
said the Jinnee, complacently running his 
fingers through the thin strands of his beard. 
“T have accomplished such transformations 
on several occasions.” 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, that’s all. ‘The question is now—how 
do you propose to restore him again?” 

“Far from undoing be that which is 
accomplished !” was the sententious answer. 

“What?” cried Horace, hardly believing 
his ears; “you surely don’t mean to allow 
that unhappy Professor to remain like that 
for ever, do you ?” 

“None can alter what is predestined.” 

“Very likely not. But it wasn’t decreed 
that a learned man should be suddenly 
degraded to a beastly mule for the rest of 
his life. Destiny wouldn’t be such a fool!” 

“ Despise not mules, for they are useful 
and valuable animals in the household.” 

“ But, confound it all, have you no imagi- 
nation? Can’t you enter at al! into the 
feelings of a man—a man of wide learning 
and reputation—suddenly plunged into such 
a humiliating condition ? ” 
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“THE QUESTION IS NOW—HOW DO YOU PROPOSE TO RESTORE 


HIM AGAIN?” 


“Upon his own head be it,” said Fakrash, 
coldly. “For he hath brought this fate upon 
himself.” 

“Well, how do you suppose that you have 
helped me by this performance? Will it 
make him any the more disposed to consent 
to my marrying his daughter? Is that all 
you know of the world?” 

“It is not my intention that thou shouldest 
take his daughter to wife.” 

“Whether you approve or not, it’s my 
intention to marry her.” 

“ Assuredly she will not marry thee so 
long as her father remaineth a mule.” 

“There I agree with you. But is that 
your notion of doing me a good turn ?” 

“TI did not consider thy interest in this 
matter.” 

“Then will you be good enough to con- 
sidér it now ? I have pledged my word that he 
shall be restored to his original form. Not 
only my happiness is at stake, but my honour.” 

“By failure to perform the impossible 
none can lose honour. And this is a thing 
that cannot be undone.” 
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“Cannot be undone?” repeated 
Horace, feeling a cold clutch at his 
heart. “ Why?” 

“Because,” said the Jinnee, sullenly, 
“T have forgotten the way.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted Horace; “I 
don’t believe it. Why,” he urged, 
descending to flattery, “you’re such a 
clever old Johnny—I beg your pardon, 
I meant, such a clever old _/innee—you 
can do anything, if you only give your 
mind to it. Just look at the way you 
changed this house back again to what 
it was. Marvellous!” 

“ That was the veriest trifle,” said Fak- 
rash, though he was obviously pleased 
by this tribute to his talent; “this 
would be a different affair altogether.” 

“ But child’s play to yau/” insinuated 
Horace. “Come, you know very well 
you can do it if you only choose.” 

“It may be as thou sayest. 
do not choose.” 

“Then I think,” said Horace, “ that, 
considering the obligation you admit 
yourself you are under to me, I have a 
right to know the reason—the rea/ 
reason—why you refuse.” 

“Thy claim is not without justice,” 
answered the Jinnee, after a pause, “ nor 
can I decline to gratify thee.” 

“ That’s right,” cried Horace; “I 
knew you'd see it in the proper light 
when it was once put to you. Now, 
don’t lose any more time, but restore that 
unfortunate man at once, as you’ve promised.” 

“Not so,” said the Jinnee; “I promised 
thee a reason for my refusal—and that thou 
shalt have. Know then, O my son, that this 
indiscreet one had, by some vile and un- 
hallowed arts, divined the hidden meaning 
of what was written upon the seal of the 
bottle wherein I was confined, and was pre- 
paring to reveal the same unto all men.” 

“What would it matter to you if he did?” 

“ Much—for the writing contained a false 
and lying record of my actions.” 

“Tf it is all lies, it can’t do you any harm. 
Why not treat them with the contempt they 
deserve ?” 

“They are not 
admitted, reluctantly. 

“Well, never mind. Whatever you've 
done, you’ve expiated it by this time.” 

“Now that Suleyman is no more it is my 
desire to seek out my kinsmen of the Green 
Jinn, and live out my days in amity and 
honour. How can that be if they hear my 
name execrated by all mortals ?” 


But I 


all lies,” the Jinnee 




















“Nobody would think of execrating you 
about an affair three thousand years old. 
It’s too stale a scandal.” 

“Thou speakest without understanding. 
I tell thee that if men knew but the half of 
my misdoings,” said Fakrash, in a tone not 
altogether free from a kind of sombre com- 
placency, “the noise of them would rise even 
unto the uppermost regions, and scorn and 
loathing would be my portion.” 

“Oh, it’s not so bad as all that,” said 
Horace, who had a private impression that 
the Jinnee’s “‘ past” would probably turn out 
to be chiefly made up of peccadilloes. “ But, 
anyway, I’m sure the Professor will readily 
agree to keep silence about it ; and, as you 
have, of course, got the seal in your own 
possession again ¥ 

“Nay, the seal is still in his possession, 
and it is naught to me where it is deposited,” 
said Fakrash, “since the only mortal who 
hath deciphered it is now a dumb animal.” 

“Not at all,” said Horace. “There are 
several friends of his who could decipher 
that inscription quite as 
easily as he did.” 

“Is this the truth?” 
said the Jinnee, in visible 
alarm. 

**Certainly,” said 
Horace. “‘ Within the last 
quarter of a century 





archeology has made 

great strides. Our learned 

men can now read Baby- sans? 
lonian bricks and Chal- 4 rat 


dean tablets as easily as if 
they were advertisements 
on galvanized iron. You 
may think you’ve been 
extremely clever in turn- 
ing the Professor into an 
animal, but you'll pro- 
bably find you’ve only 
made another mistake.” 

“How so?” inquired 
Fakrash. 

“Well,” said Horace, 
seeing his advantage, and 
pushing it unscrupulously, 
“now that, in your infinite 
wisdom, you have or- 
dained that he should be 
a mule, he naturally can’t possess property. 
Therefore all his effects will have to be sold, 
and amongst them will be that seal of yours, 
which, like many other things in his collec- 
tion, will probably be bought up by the British 


Museum, where it will be examined and com- 
Vol. xix.—80. 
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“wILL THIS SATISFY THEE?’ INQUIRED THE JINNEE.” 
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mented upon by every Orientalist in Europe. 
I suppose you’ve thought of all that ?” 

“O young man of marvellous sagacity !” 
said the Jinnee; “truly I had omitted to 
consider these things, and thou hast opened 
my eyes in time. For I will present myself 
unto this man-mule and adjure him to reveal 
where he hath bestowed this seal, so that I 
may regain it.” 

“He can’t do that, you know, so long as 
he remains a mule.” 

“T will endow him with speech for the 
purpose.” 

“Let me tell you this,” said Horace: 
“he’s in a very nasty temper just now, 
naturally enough, and you won’t get anything 
out of him until you have restored him to 
human form. If you do that, he'll agree to 
anything.” 

“Whether I restore him or not will 
depend not on me, but on the damsel who 
is his daughter, and to whom thou art con- 
tracted in marriage. For first of all I must 
speak with her.” 

“So long as I am present and 
you promise not to play 
any tricks,” said Horace, 
“T’ve no objection, for I 
believe, if you once saw 

her and heard her plead 
for her poor father, you 
wouldn’t have 
the heart to 
hold out any 
longer. But 
you must give 
me your word 
that you’ll be- 
have yourself.” 

“Thou hast 
it,’ said the 
Jinnee ; “I do 
but desire to 
see her on 
thineaccount.” 

“Very well,” 
agreed Hor- 
ace; “but I 
really can’t in- 
troduce you in 
that turban— 
she’d be terri- 
fied. Couldn’t 
you contrive to get yourself up in common- 
place English clothes, just for once—some- 
thing that wouldn’t attract so much attention?” 

“Will this satisfy thee?” inquired the 
Jinnee, as his green turban and flowing robes 
suddenly resolved themselves into the con- 
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ventional chimney-pot hat, frock-coat, and 
trousers of modern civilization. 

He bore a painful resemblance in them to 
the kind of elderly gentleman who comes on 
in the harlequinade to be bonneted by the 
clown ; but Horace was in no mood to be 
critical just then. 

“That’s better,” he said, encouragingly ; 
“much better. Now,” he added, as he led 
the way to the hall and put on his own hat and 
overcoat, “ we'll go out and find a hansom 
and be at Kensington in less than twenty 
minutes.” 

“We shall be there in less than twenty 
seconds,” said the Jinnee, seizing him by the 
arm above the elbow, and Horace found 
himself suddenly carried up into the air and 
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people skimming over the chimney-pots like 
amateur rooks.” 

“Trouble not for that,” said Fakrash, “ for 
no mortal eyes are capable of following our 
flight.” 

“IT hope not,” said Horace, “or I shall 
lose any reputation I have left. I think,” he 
added, “I’d better go in alone first and 
prepare them, if you won’t mind waiting 
outside. I'll come to the window and 
wave my pocket-handkerchief when they’re 
ready. And do come in by the door like an 
ordinary person, and ask the maidservant if 
you may see me.” 








“HR meee) is00 


“HORACE WAS SET DOWN GASPING WITH SURPRISE AND WANT OF BREATH.” 


set down, gasping with surprise and want 
of breath, on the pavement opposite the 
Futvoyes’ door. 

“T should just like to observe,” he said, as 
soon as he could speak, “that if we've been 
seen, we shall probably cause a sensation. 
Londoners are not accustomed to seeing 


“] will bear it in mind,” answered the 
Jinnee, and suddenly sank, or seemed to 
sink, through a chink in the pavement. 

Horace, after ringing at the Futvoyes’ 
door, was admitted and shown into thé 
drawing-room, where Sylvia presently came 
to him, looking as lovely as ever, in spite of 
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the pallor due to sleeplessness and anxiety. 
“Tt is kind of you to call and inquire,” she 
said, with the unnatural calm of suppressed 
hysteria. “Dad is much the same this 
morning. He had a fairly good night, and 
was able to take part of a carrot for break- 
fast—but I’m afraid he’s just remembered 
that he has to read a paper on ‘Oriental 
Occultism’ before the Asiatic Society this 
evening, and it’s worrying him a little... . 
Oh, Horace !” she broke out, unexpectedly, 
“how perfectly awful all this is! How are 
we to bear it ?” 

“Don’t give way, darling!” said Horace ; 
“you will not have to bear it much longer.” 

“Tt’s all very well, Horace, but unless 
something is done soon it will be too late. 
We can’t go on keeping a mule in the study 
without the servants suspecting something, 
and where are we to put poor, dear papa ? 
It’s too ghastly to think of his having to 
be sent away to—to a Home of Rest for 
Horses—and yet what zs to be done with 
him? ... Why do you come‘if you can’t 
do anything ?” 

“T shouldn’t be here unless I could 
bring you good news. You remember what 
I told you about the Jinnee ?” 

“Remember!” cried Sylvia. “As if I 
could forget! Has. he really come back, 
Horace ?” 

“Yes. I think I have brought him to 
see that he has made a foolish mistake in 
enchanting your unfortunate father, and he 
seems willing to undo it on certain con- 
ditions. He is somewhere within call at this 
moment, and will come in whenever I give 
the signal. But he wishes to speak to you 
first.” 

“To me? Oh, no, Horace!” exclaimed 
Sylvia, recoiling, “I’d so much tather not. 
I don’t like things that have come out of 
brass bottles. I shouldn’t know what to say, 
and it would frighten me horribly.” 

“You must be brave, darling!” said 
Horace. ‘“ Remember that it depends on 
you whether the Professor is to be restored 
or not. And there’s nothing alarming about 
old Fakrash, either. I’ve got him to put on 
ordinary things, and he really doesn’t look so 
bad in them. He’s quite a mild, amiable 
old noodle, and he’ll do anything for you, if 
you'll only stroke him down the right way. 
You wi// see him, won’t you, for your father’s 
sake ?” 

“If I must,” said Sylvia, with a shudder, 
“ T—I'll be as nice to him as I can.” 

Horace went to the window and gave the 
signal, though there was no one in sight. 
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However, it was evidently seen, for the next 
moment there was a resounding blow at the 
front door, and a little later Jessie, the 
parlourmaid, announced, “Mr. Fatrasher 
Larmash—to see Mr. Ventimore,” and the 
Jinnee stalked gravely in, with his tall hat on 
his head. 

“You are probably not aware of it, sir,” 
said Horace, “ but it is the custom here to 
uncover in the presence of a lady.” The 
Jinnee removed his hat with both hands, and 
stood silent and impassive. 

“Let me present you to Miss Sylvia 
Futvoye,” Ventimore continued, “the lady 
whose name you have already heard.” 

There was a momentary gleam in Fakrash’s 
odd, slanting eyes as they lighted on Sylvia’s 
shrinking figure, but he made no acknow- 
ledgment of the introduction. 

“The damsel is not without comeliness,” 
he remarked to Horace; “but there are 
lovelier far than she.” 

“T didn’t ask you for either criticisms or 
comparisons,” said Ventimore, sharply; 
“there is nobody in the world equal to Miss 
Futvoye, in my opinion, and you will be good 
enough to remember that fact. She is 
exceedingly distressed (as any dutiful 
daughter would be) by the cruel and sense- 
less trick you have played her father, and 
she begs that you will rectify it at once. 
Don’t you, Sylvia?” 

“Yes, indeed!” said Sylvia, almost ina 
whisper, “if—if it isn’t troubling you too 
much!” 

“T have been turning over thy words in my 
mind,” said Fakrash to Horace, still ignoring 
Sylvia, “and I am convinced that thou art 
right. Even if the contents of the seal were 
known of all men they would raise no 
clamour about affairs that concern them not. 
Therefore it is nothing to me in whose hands 
the seal may be. Dost thou not agree with 
me in this?” 

“Of course I do,” said Horace. 
naturally follows that——” 

“Tt naturally follows, as thou sayeth,” said 
the Jinnee, with a cunning assumption of 
indifference, “that I have naught to gain by 
demanding back the seal as the price of 
restoring this damsel’s father to his original 
form. Wherefore, so far as I am concerned, 
let him remain a mule for ever; unless, 
indeed, thou art ready to comply with my 
conditions.” 

“Conditions!” cried Horace, utterly un- 
prepared for this conclusion. “ What can 
you possibly want from me? But state them. 
I'll agree to anything, in reason !” 


“ And it 
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“*THE DAMSEL IS NOT WITHOUT COMELINESS,” HE REMARKED TO 
” 


HORACE. 


“TI demand that thou should’st renounce 
the hand of this damsel.” 

“That’s out of all reason,” said Horace, 
“and you know it. I will never give her up, 
so long as she is willing to keep to me.” 

“Maiden,” said the Jinnee, addressing 
Sylvia for the first time, “the matter rests 
with thee. Wilt thou release this my son 
from his contract, since thou art no fit wife 
for such as he?” 

“ How can I,” cried Sylvia, “when I love 
him and he loves me? What a wicked, 
tyrannical old thing you must be to expect 
it! I can’t give him up.” 

“Tt is but giving up what can never be 
thine,” said Fakrash. ‘“ And be not anxious 
for him, for I will reward and console him a 
thousandfold for the loss of thy society. <A 
little while, and he shall remember thee no 
more.” 

“ Don’t believe him, darling,” said Horace; 
“you know me better than that.” 

“ Remember,” said the Jinnee, “that by 
thy refusal thou wilt condemn thy parent to 
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remain a mule throughout all 
his days. Art thou so unnatural 
and hard-hearted a daughter as 
to do this thing ?” 

“Oh, I  couldn’t!” cried 
Sylvia. “I can’t let poor father 
remain a mule all his life when 
one word—and yet what am I 


'” 


to do? Horace, what shall 1] 
say? Advise me... Advise 
me!” 

“Heaven help us_ both!” 


groaned Ventimore. “If I could 
only see the right thing to do. 
Look here, Mr. Fakrash,” he 
added, “this is a matter that 
requires consideration. Will you 
relieve us of your presence for 
a short time, while we talk it 
over ?” 

“ With all my heart,” said the 
Jinnee, in the most obliging 


manner in the world, and 
vanished instantly. 
‘*Now, darling,” began 


Horace, after he had gone, “ if 
that unspeakable old scoundrel 
is really in earnest, there’s no 
denying that he’s got us in an 
extremely tight place. But I 
can’t bring myself to believe 
that he does mean it. I fancy 
he’s only trying us. And what 
I want you to do is not to con- 
sider me in the matter at all.” 

“How can I help it?” said poor Sylvia. 
“ Horace, you—-you don’t want to be re- 
leased, do you?” 

“T!” said Horace, “when you are all I 
have in the world! ‘That’s so likely, Sylvia! 
But we are bound to look facts in the face. 
To begin with, even if this hadn’t happened, 
your people wouldn’t let our engagement con- 


tinue. For my prospects have changed 
again, dearest. I’m even worse off than 
when we first met, for that confounded 


Jinnee has contrived to lose my first and 
only client for me—the one thing worth 


having he ever gave me.” And he told 
her the story of the mushroom palace 
and Mr. Wackerbath’s withdrawal. “So 


you see, darling,” he concluded, “I haven't 
even a home to offer you; and if I had, 
it would be miserably uncomfortable for 
you with that old Marplot continually 
dropping in on us—especially if, as I’m 
afraid he has, he’s taken some unreasonable 
dislike to you.” 

“ But surely you can talk him over?” said 
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Sylvia ; “you said you could do anything you 
liked with him.” 

“I’m beginning to find,” he replied, rue- 
fully enough, “that he’s not so easily managed 
as I thought. And for the present, I’m 
afraid, if we are to get the Professor out of 
this, that there’s nothing for it but to humour 
old Fakrash.” 

“Then you actually advise me to—to 
break it off ?” she cried; “I never thought 
you would do that!” 

“For your own sake,” said Horace ; “ for 
your father’s sake. If you won't, Sylvia, I 
must. And you will spare me that? Let 
us both agree to part, and—and trust that 
we shall be united some day.” 

“Don’t try to deceive me or yourself, 
Horace,” she said ; “if we part now, it will 
be for ever.” 

He had a dismal conviction that she was 
right. “‘ We must hope for the best,” he said, 
drearily ; “‘Fakrash may have some motive 
in all this we don’t understand. Or he may 
relent. But part we must, for the present.” 

“Very well,” she said. “If he restores 
dad, I will give you up. But not unless.” 

“Hath the damsel decided?” asked the 
Jinnee, suddenly re-appearing ; “for the 
period of deliberation is past.” 

“Miss Futvoye and I,” Horace answered 
for her, “are willing to consider our engage- 
ment at an end, until you approve of its 
renewal, on condition that you restore her 
father at once.” 

“‘ Avreed !” said Fakrash. “Conduct me 
to him, and we will arrange the matter with- 
out delay.” 

Outside they met. Mrs. Futvoye on her 
way from the study. ‘“ You here, Horace ?” 
she exclaimed. “And who is this—gentle- 
man ?” 

“This,” said Horace, “is the—-er—author 
of the Professor’s misfortunes, and he has 
come here at my request to undo his work.” 

“It would be so kind of him!” exclaimed 
the distressed lady, who was by this time 
far beyond either surprise or resentment. 
“Tm sure, if he knew ali we have gone 
through——_!” and she led the way to her 
husband’s room. 

As soon as the door was opened the 
Professor seemed to recognise his tormentor 
in spite of his changed raiment, and was so 
powerfully agitated that he actually reeled on 
his four legs, and “stood over” in a lament- 
able fashion. 

“QO, man of distinguished attainments !’ 
began the Jinnee, “whom I have caused, 
for reasons that are known unto thee, to 
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assume the shape of a mule, speak, I adjure 
thee, and tell me where thou hast deposited 
the inscribed seal which is in thy possession.” 

The Professor spoke; and the effect of 
articulate speech proceeding from the mouth 
of what was to all outward seeming an 
ordinary mule was strange beyond descrip- 
tion. “I'll see you hanged first,” he said, 
sullenly. ‘You can’t do worse to me than 
you've done already !” 

* As thou wilt,” said Fakrash ; “ but unless 
I regain it, I will not restore thee to what 
thou wast.” 

“Well, then,” said the mule, savagely, 
“you'll find it in the top right-hand drawer 
of my writing-table: the key is in that 
diorite bowl on the mantelpiece.” 

The Jinnee unlocked the drawer and took 
out the metal cap, which he placed in the 
breast pocket of his incongruous frock-coat. 
“So far, well,” he said; “next thou must 
deliver up to me the transcription thou hast 
made, and swear to preserve an inviolable 
secrecy regarding the meaning thereof.” 

“Do you know what you're asking, sir?” 
said the mule, laying back his ears viciously. 
“Do you think that to oblige you I’m going 
to suppress one of the most remarkable 
discoveries of my- whole scientific career? 
Never, sir—never !” 

“Since if thou refusest I shall assuredly 
deprive thee of speech once more and leave 
thee a mule, as thou art now, of hideous 
appearance,” said the Jinnee, “thou art like 
to gain little by a discovery which thou wilt 
be unable to impart. However, the choice 
rests with thee.” 

The mule rolled his one eye, and showed 
all his teeth in a vicious snarl. ‘ You’ve got 
the whip-hand of me,” he said, “and I may 
as well give in. There’s a transcript inside 
my blotting-case—it’s the only copy I’ve 
made.” 

Fakrash found the paper, which he rubbed 
into invisibility between his palms, as any 
ordinary conjurer might do. 

“Now raise thy right forefoot,” he said, 
“and swear by all thou holdest sacred never 
to divulge what thou hast learnt ””—which 
oath the Professor, in the vilest of tempers, 
took, clumsily enough. 

“Good,” said the Jinnee, with a grim 
smile. ‘“ Now let one of thy women bring 
me a cup of fair water.” 

Sylvia went out, and came back with a 
cup of water. “It’s filtered,” she said, 
anxiously ; “I don’t know if that will do?” 

“Tt will suffice,” said Fakrash. ‘* Let both 
the women withdraw.” 
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“ Surely,” remonstrated Mrs. Futvoye, 
“you don’t mean to turn his wife and 
daughter out of the room at such a moment 
as this? We shall be perfectly quiet, and 
we may even be of some help.” 

“Do as you're told, my dear!” snapped 
the ungrateful mule; “do as you're told. 
You'll only be in the way here. Do you 
suppose he doesn’t know his own beastly 
business ?” 

They left accordingly ; whereupon Fakrash 
took the cup—an ordinary breakfast-cup with 
a Greek key-border pattern in pale blue 
round the top—and, drenching the mule 
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animal simply stood and shivered, and 
Ventimore began to feel an agonizing sus- 
picion that the Jinnee really had, as he had 
first asserted, forgotten how to perform this 
particular incantation. 

All at once the mule reared, and began to 
beat the air frantically with his fore-hoofs ; 
after which he fell heavily backward into the 
nearest arm-chair (which was fortunately a 
sulid and capacious piece of furniture) with 
his fore-legs hanging limply at his sides in a 
semi-human fashion. There was a brief con- 
vulsion, and then, by some gradual process 
unspeakably impressive to witness, the man 





* PROFESSOR FUTVOYE SAT GASPING AND TREMBLING, ” 


with the contents, exclaimed, “Quit this 
form and return to the form in which thou 
wast!” 

For a dreadful moment or two it seemed 
as if no effect was to be produced; the 


seemed to break through the mule, the 
mule became merged in the man —and 
Professor Futvoye, restored to his own 
natural form and habit, sat gasping and 
trembling in the chair before them. 


(Zo be continued.) 












Animal Actualtties. 








THIS tale is a warning to all zealous philan-_ pulled up, as coal-dealers will—and certain 
thropists who are apt to rush at deeds of other people. He took thought for his 
charity without reasonable reflection. At horse’s refreshment first, swung out the nose- 














REFRESHMENT FOR SEAST— 


the Ratcliffe Arms Inn, Almondbury, near bag from under the cart, and buckled it over 
Huddersfield, in Yorkshire, a coal-dealer the feature it was designed to adorn. This 

















—AND MAN. 
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SIGHT. 


duty performed, the coalman faded imper- 
ceptibly away in the direction of the bottle 
and jug department, intent on experimefts 
in the properties of fluid bodies. With that 


bottles and jugs, though with no particular 
scientific intention, since he carried with 
him a can of the fluid of his trade. But 
the milkman had no nose-bag, so that h’s 

horse was left with 











his nose unem- 
bellished and _ his 
hunger unsatisfied. 
But the situation 
was intolerable to 
any healthy horse. 
There hung a bag 
of good corn a 
yard from the 
milk-horse’s nose, 
but actually (and 
invidiously) on 
the nose of the 
coal-horse. The 
milk-horse moved 
up a_ step, and 








SMELL. 


a lively milk-cart dashed up and came to a 
stand also, the horse face to face with the 
coal-dealer’s animal. The milkman, like 
the coalman, drifted away to the region of 


sniffed; then 
another step, and 
sniffed again; and when smell joined its 
temptation to sight Nature could bear no 
more. A plunge and a snap, and the milk- 
horse had laid hold of the nose-bag and was 
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ANIMAL ACTUALITIES. 














pulling vigorously. The coal-horse pulled, 
too, but there was treachery in one insecure 
buckle, and the milk-horse won the tug. 
Down came the bag, and the milk -horse 
backed a yard or 


TASTE. 


For he was a benevolent old gentleman, and 
did not guess that the milk-horse was a thief. 
So that a surprise awaited the coal-dealer when 
he issued forth, and he might have supposed 





two, dragging it x 


with him, and came 
aoe See 

then began such a res9 
eh a 

meal as he could aN 


manage to munch 
from the ground, 
while the de- 
spoiled coal-horse 
glared mournfully. 
Butatthismoment 
a dear old philan- 
thropist in spec- 
tacles came along, 
and, observing a 
poor, hungry horse 

















suffering incon- 
venience in reach- 
ing so low for its dinner, he instantly came to 
the rescue, raised the fallen bag, and strapped 
it securely—on the milk-horse, of course. 


“ PHILHIPPOPHY.” 


the milk-horse a cleverer thief than he actually 
was, but for the explanations of Mr. Fred 
Parkin, who observed the whole comedy. 
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The Romance of Lighthouse Building. 


By Ray STANNARD BAKER. 


LARGE proportion of the 
lighthouses, which are by far 
the most important Govern- 
mental works for the protection 
of the mariner, are built on 
land well above the wash of 
the sea, where they require only the ordinary 
skill of the carpenter, the mason, and the 
iron-worker. 

The small remaining residue, the off-shore 
lights, built in the most difficult and danger- 
ous locations that can be selected, have cost 
more, both in construction and in subsequent 
maintenance, than all the others put together. 
The true sea-builder speaks with something 
akin to contempt for the ordinary shore-light. 
He must have tides, breakers, ice-packs, 
wrecks, fierce currents, and wind-storms to 
test his mettle and to show what he can do. 
Not only must he be a skilled engireer and 
a trained builder, but he has need of the 
mysterious human elements of courage, 
executive foresight, resourcefulness in the 
face of danger, and indomitable persever- 
ance in surmounting obstacles. His work 
is a constant warfare, and his foe is always 
vigilant, always cruel and implacable, and in 
the long stretch of years always victorious. 
It is with this warfare and with some of the 
men who have been its heroes that this 
article has to deal. 

In ligithouse - building the stone-tower 
light easily takes precedence both in age and 
in the difficulties and dangers which attend 
its construction. A little more than 140 
years ago John Smeaton, maker of odd 





and intricate philosophical instruments 
and dabbler in mechanical engineering, 
was called upon to place a light on 
ths bold reefs of Eddystone, near Ply- 
mouth, and it is to him that the world 
owes the idea of building a lighthouse 


in the form of a solid stone tower. Twice 
before the rocks of Eddystone had been 
marked with a light. The first structure, 
built by the Winstanley of song and story, 
was bowled over one night in a storm, and 
the builder and his keepers were carried to 
their deaths; the second, the work of John 
Rudyerd, was burned to the water’s edge, 
and one of the keepers died from the effects 
of melting lead which fell from the roof and 


entered his open mouth as he gazed upward. 
Both of these lighthouses were of wood, the 
first being ornamented with fantastic balconies 
and bay windows, which furnished ready 
leverage for wind and wave. 

John Smeaton, profiting by the disasters 
which befell his predecessors, laid down the 
principle that the weight of a lighthouse 
should be as great as possible in proportion 
to its mass ; that it should be built of stone 
to avoid the possibility of fire ; and that the 
stones should be so fastened together that 
the tower would resist the force of the waves 
with a degree of stability equal to that of a 
monolith. For a suitable model of form 
Smeaton went back to Nature. In _ his 
memoirs he tells with delicious quaintness 
how he observed the strength with which an 
oak tree bore its great weight of leaves and 
branches ; and when he built his lighthouse 
it was wide and flaring at the base, like the 
oak, and cezeply rooted into the sea-rock 
with wedges of wood and iron. The waist 
was tapering and cylindrical in section, bear- 
ing the weight of the keeper’s quarters and 
the lantern as firmly and jauntily as the oak 
bears its branches. 

With Smeaton as the pioneer, other en- 
gineers have dared all manner of difficult 
tasks, although they have since discarded the 
flaring base for the straight-sided frustum of 
acone. In England the famous lighthouses 
of Bell Rock, Skerryvore, and Wolf Rock 
are all stone towers, and in America Minot’s 
Ledge, off Boston Harbour, more difficult of 
construction than any of them, and Spectacle 
Reef Light, in Lake Huron, are good examples 
of this method of building. 

In stone-tower lights, as in all other kinds, 
the first and greatest difficulty which the 
builder has to meet lies in placing the 
foundation. For instance, when Captain 
Alexander began work on Minot’s Ledge, in 
1855, he had an apparently impossible 
problem to solve. A bold, black knob of 
rock lay in the sea just off the south-eastern 
chop of the bay. At high tide the waters 
covered it entirely and its place was indicated 
by a few restless breakers ; or, if the water 
was very calm, by a smooth, oi:y, treacherous 
eddy. At the lowest tide it reached a 
glistening head, laced around with a collar 
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LAYING THE LOWEST STONE IN THE STRUCTURE, 


MINOT S LEDGE LIGHTHOUSE, BOSTON HARBOUR. 


From a Photograph in the possession of the Lighthouse Board, taken at sunrise, Sunday morning, July 4, 1858, three years 
after the work was started. 


feet above the surface 

In thirty years’ time forty- 

vessels had been dashed to pieces 
upon it, twenty-seven of which were 
totally lost, together with their crews. A 
small light propped on wrought-iron piles 
already had occupied the rock, but on a 
stormy night in April, 1851, while the bell in 
the tower was ringing furiously, the waves 
and the wind twisted it from its moorings, 
and hurled it over rooft. into the sea, carry- 
ing its keepers with it. 

Upon this ill-fated rock Captain Alexander 
agreed to build a stone tower 106ft. high and 
30ft. in diameter at the base. On his first 
visit to the reef it was so slippery with sea- 
the waves dashed over it so 


of surf, a few 
of the water. 


three l 


and 


moss, 








fiercely, that he could not maintain his 
footing. Part of the ledge was always covered 
with water and the remainder, even at low 
tide, was never bare more than three or four 
hours at a time. 

Captain Alexander sent a crew of men to 
the rock to scrape it clear of weeds and to 
cut level steps on which they could maintain 
a firm footing. ‘They worked with desperate 
energy. When a great wave came rolling in 
from the sea the foreman shouted and they 
all fell on their faces, clinging together, and 
held their breath until the rock was bare 
again. Sometimes, when a storm blew up 
suddenly and the boats dared not approach 
near enough to effect a landing, the  boat- 
swain was accustomed to cast out a line. One 
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of the workmen would 


and wiped dry with a 





seize it, make it fast to 
his wrist, and plunge 
boldly into the sea. 
Then the sailors would 
pull him in like a great, 
clumsy cod. Working in 
instant danger of their 
lives, and continually 
drenched and _ suffering 
from the smarting of 
salt-water sores, Captain 
Alexander’s men were 
able to cut only four or 
five little holes in the 
rock during the whole 
of the first season. And 
yet they could console 
themselves with the fact 
that it took Winstanley, 
of the first Eddystone 
light, four years to drill 
twelve foundation-holes 
and fit them with iron 
rods. 

In the second year the 
workmen succeeded in 
building an iron plat- 
form 2oft. above low 
water. Ropes were 
stretched between the 
piles on which it rested, 
and when the waves were 
high the men clung to 
them to prevent being 
washed into the 
The next winter a big 
coast-wise bark, driven in 
by a storm, swept away 
the platform, crushed the 
face of the rock, and 
ruined two years of hard 
work in a single night. 
In the third year the 





sea, 











sponge. Meantime the 
men on the boat had 
prepared the stone by 
laying it on a piece of 
thin muslin covered with 
mortar, like a mustard 
plaster. The edges of 
the muslin were then 
drawn up around the 
top of the stone and it 
was lowered into the 
coffer-dam. Each stone 
was dovetailed so that it 
fitted closely into the 
stone next adjoining it 
in the course. The diffi- 
culty of fitting a stone 
held aloft on a swinging 
crane with the waves 
dashing around the 
workmen’s legs can well 
be imagined. Quantities 
of sledges and drills were 
swept from the rock and 
lost. One of the more 
inventive workmen con- 
ceived the idea of wear- 
ing a life-belt and fasten- 
ing his sledge to his 
wrist. This scheme was 
generally adopted, and it 
worked admirably until 
a breaker washed one of 
the men off the roc': 
Owing to the weight on 
his wrist his head went 
down, and only his legs 
were left sprawling above 
the surface of the water. 
He was rescued with 
the greatest difficulty. 
In five years’ time the 
light was finished, “rising 
sheer out of the sea,” 











workmen succeeded in 
laying four foundation- 
stones, and in the fifth 
year the six lower courses of the tower were 


completed. The work of fitting the stones 


in place was full of excitement. Stout bags of 


sand were swung on a crane from a boat to 
the rock. While they were pitching and 
tossing in the air the men caught them and 
piled them up in the form of a small pen 
and rammed them firmly together. Some 
times it took three or four staggering men, 
each clinging with one hand to the life 


ropes, to handle a single bag. The inside of 


this primitive coffer-dam was then baled out 


MINOT’S LEDGE LIGHTHOUSE AS IT NOW APPEARS. 


as Longfellow described 
it, “like a huge stone 
cannon, mouth upward.” It cost the Govern- 
ment $300,000. 

The devotion and the loyalty of the light- 
house builder approach the enthusiasm of 
the soldier in the heat of battle. When the 
first of the Stephensons was building the 
Bell Rock Light on the famous Inch-Cape 
Reef, his Scotchmen worked with the des- 
peration of despair. Only two could remain 
on the rock at a time, but they stuck there 
with the tenacity of leeches, the cold water 
of the north seas bearing down every few 
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minutes and whipping entirely over them. 
In describing the progress of the work 
Stephenson tells with quaint humour how the 
drenched workers were cheered by a sailor 
on board the work ship, who played sweetly 
on a German flute. Iron rods were fastened 
into the reef to hold the courses of the 
tower. When the first stone was at last 
swung out on the tipsy crane the Scottish 
workmen, ragged and chilled and worn with 
the awful struggle, clung to the iron rods 
and cheered madly, like 
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the staves were mauled down until each of 
them pressed close down on the rock. Then 
the divers, toiling in the icy water, filled all the 
openings around the bottom of the tub with 
hay and Portland cement. A huge pump 
sucked all the water out of the tub, and the 
rock lay clean and bare, ready for the work- 
men. 

Owing to the approach of winter great 
haste was necessary to secure the preliminary 
work, so that it would not be affected by the 
ice. Not infrequently the 
men were called out at 





soldiers just over the crest 
of an enemy’s fort. 

One of the most difficult 
of all stone - tower light- 
houses to build was the 
Spectacle Reef Light, in 
the northern end of Lake 
Huron, near the Straits of 
Mackinac. Here the pro- 
blem dealt not with tides 
or heavy seas, but with the 
crushing force of the ice- 
packs that came down out 
of the north and moved 
with all the mighty power 
of a glacier. Moreover, the 
tower must be placed on 
alone rock lying over ten 
miles from land and 11ft. 
under the surface of the 
water. At first the engi- 
neers declared the feat 
impossible of accomplish- 
ment, but the wreck of a 
number of valuable vessels 
on the reef spurred them 
to attempt the task. The 
plans were drawn by 
General O. M. Poe, who 
was Sherman’s chief engi- 








three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and they were allowed 
only a few minutes for 
meals during a day’s work 
that often lasted from 
eighteen to twenty-one 
hours. During the last 
days of the season snow 
and sleet fell almost con- 
stantly, and the waves fre- 
quently dashed over the 
breakwater, keeping the 
men drenched. The next 
summer the work was con- 
tinued with renewed zeal. 
For the first 34ft. the tower 
was built of solid masonry 
32ft. in diameter, the stones 
all dovetailed firmly  to- 
gether, and the courses 
attached one to another 
with heavy iron rods. As 
in all other lighthouses, 
the builders used Portland 
cement, which possesses 
the remarkable property of 
becoming as hard as the 
hardest rock, whether used 
under the water, or outside 

















neer on the famous march 
to the sea. An enormous 
wooden crib, g2ft. square, 
24ft. high, and having a space within 68ft. 
square, was built at a harbour twelve miles 
away, and towed out to the site of the pro- 
posed lighthouse. Here it was sunk to the 
bottom and weighted with stone, thereby 
forming a quiet pond in which the work 
could be prosecuted. A great bottomless 
tub, 36ft. in diameter, and having staves 
14ft. long, was now built and suspended 
exactly over the site of the tower. A rope 
of oakum was tacked to its lower edge, 
and a diver having cleaned off the rock 
foundation the tub was lowered into the 
water. Where the lake bottom was irregular 


THE LIGHTHOUSE ON SPECTACLE REEF, 
LAKE HURON. 


of it like ordinary mortar. 
By mixing Portland cement 
with sand and gravel the 
builder produces concrete, without which 
modern lighthouse building would be almost 
an impossibility. In effect, therefore, the 
Spectacle Reef light for 34ft. of its height 
became a single massive rock, capable of 
enormous resistance. In the top of the 
tower five keepers’ rooms were built one above 
the other and connected with spiral stairways. 
Far up at the pinnacle stands the cylindrical 
box of iron and glass which protects the 
light. The cost of the Spectacle Reef tower 
was $375,000. In the spring after it was 
finished the work of the builders was given 
a remarkable test. The keepers, returning 
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to their sturdy charge, found the hitherto 
irresistible ice-pack piled to a depth of more 
than 3oft. around the tower, so that they had 
to cut their way in to the door. 

Following General Poe’s plans a similar 
lighthouse was afterwards constructed on 
Stannard’s Rock, in Lake Superior. 

Even more terrible difficulties and dangers 
were encountered in building Tillamook 
Lighthouse, off the coast of Oregon. While 
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expedition was headed by an_ experienced 
English lighthouse builder named ‘Trewavas. 
When he reached the rock it was edged with 
surf, although the sea outside was almost 
wholly calm. When the boat was swept up 
close to the rock he and one of the sailors 
leaped for shore. ‘Trewavas stumbled, and 
was carried out to sea and drowned in sight 
of his boat’s crew. 

One of the earliest and oddest difficulties 
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A STORM AT THE TILLAMOOK ROCK LIGHTHOUSE, OREGON. 


its foundation is not submerged, by virtue of 


its exposed position in the ocean, it belongs 
properly among the off-shore lights. ‘The 
island rock on which it rests rises a sheer 
8oft. above a brawling sea and resembles a 
great, bushy lion’s head. It is only a mile 
from the mainland, but the nearest harbour, 
owing to the precipitous shores, is twenty 
miles away at the mouth of the Columbia 
River. So violent are the waves that break 


around the ragged edges of the island that it 
was only with the utmost difficulty that the 
surveyors made their first landings. 


One 


with which the Tillamook builders had to 
contend was an immense herd of sea-lions 
which defended their ancient citadel with 
persistent valour. Before the workmen were 
allowed undisputed possession they were 
compelled to arm themselves and drive the 
herd repeatedly into the sea. 

Owing to the great difficulty in making 
landings most of the workmen were sent to 
the rock in a breeches-buoy. A thick hawser 
was stretched from the summit of the island 
to the mast of a ship lying 3o0oft. away in 
calm water. Along this travelled the buoy, 
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which consisted of a life-preserver fastened to 
a stout pair of breeches cut off at the knees. 
Sometimes when the water was a trifle rough, 
giving the ship a rolling motion, the hawser 
would slacken suddenly, let the buoy and its 
passenger drop with sickening velocity into 
the sea, and then snatch him out, and hurl 
him fiercely a hundred feet in the air. Only 
men of seasoned pluck could be persuaded to 
make this tripat all. A large crew were finally 
landed with supplies enough to last them 
several months, and at the coming of winter 
and rough weather the ship was compelled to 
leave them to their fate. One night in 
January a tornado drove the waves entirely 
over the rock, crushing the tent in which 
the men slept and washing away most of their 
provisions and nearly all their tools, clothing, 
and equipment. For days at a time in the 
coldest weather of a northern winter they 
were compelled to lie clinging to the slippery 
rock, drenched with icy water, covered with 
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swiftly succeeding storms of snow and sleet, 
and cut by the sharp sea-winds. During 
all this time they had no sufficient means 
of warming themselves, practically no 
fresh water to drink, and nothing to eat 
but hard tack and bacon, soaked in sea- 
water. Few Arctic explorers ever had to 
suffer the perils of privations to which these 
lighthouse builders were subjected. And 
yet they lived and built a great lighthouse on 
the summit of the rock. 

Colonel G. L. Gillespie, the engineer who 
had charge of this great work, tells an 
amusing story of the difficulties of the light- 
house establishment in finding a cook who 
was willing to live on the rock, cut off wholly 
for months at a time from communication 
with the outside world. Finally a portly, 
good-natured German named Greuber agreed 
to accept the position. He was promptly 
sent down to Tillamook, but when he saw 
the tossing breeches-buoy in which he was 






































CONSTRUCTION OF THE RACE ROCK LIGHTHOUSE, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
This picture, showing the state of the foundation on September 5, 1374, is from a Sketch by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
the constructing engineer. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE RACE ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 


This picture, from a Photograph lent by Mr. F. Hopkinson 
September 15, 1874. (See pic 


expected to make the passage to the rock 
he held fast to the rail of the ship. 

“T am too fat,” he explained. 

On his return to Astoria his friends made 
so much fun of him that he declared he 
would go to the rock if it killed him. He 
turned as white as chalk when the buoy was 
strapped around him, but he made the trip 
without even wetting his feet. After that, 
however, nothing would persuade him to 
venture again in the perilous buoy, and he 
died recently on the rock after nearly sixteen 
years of steady service. 

In the construction of Race Rock Light, 
in Long Island Sound, the builders also 
found themselves confronted by great diffi- 
culties and dangers. ‘The foundation-rock is 
just off Fisher’s Island Sound at the mouth 


of the Race, where the water rushes both 
ways, according to the tide, with great 


violence and force. A quantity of stone rip 
rap was thrown into the swift water, where it 


Smith, shows the progress made in the construction on 
ture on preceding page.) 


was arranged by divers and then covered 
with a circular mass of concrete, on which a 
tower of solid granite was constructed. 

A stone-tower lighthouse bears much the 
same relation to an iron-pile lighthouse that 
a sturdy oak bears to a willow twig. One 
meets the fury of wind and wave by stern 
resistance, opposing force to force; the 
other conquers its difficulties by avoiding 
them. ‘The principles of construction of the 
two are entirely different, and the builder of 
the screw-pile or disc-pile light is confronted 
by his own peculiar problems and dangers. 

A completed iron-pile lighthouse has the 
odd appearance of a huge, ugly spider stand 
ing knee-deep in the sea. Its squat body is 
the home of the keeper, with a single bright 
eye of light at the top, and its long, spindly 
legs are the iron piles on which the structure 
rests. Thirty years ago lighthouse builders 
were much enamoured with the ease and 
apparent durability of the pile light. An 
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Englishman named Mitchell had invented 
an iron pile having at the end a screw not 
unlike the point of a large auger. By boring 
a number of these piles deep into the sand 
and using them as the foundation for a light 
but durable iron building, he was enabled 
to construct a lighthouse in a considerable 
depth of water at a small expense. Later 
builders have used ordinary iron piles which 
are driven into the sand with heavy sledges. 
Waves and tides play readily through the 
open work of the foun- 
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the north, was set up complete from founda- 
tion to pinnacle and thoroughly tested. 

At length the workmen were able to stay 
on the reef long enough to build a strong 
working platform 12ft. above the surface 
of the water and set on iron-shod mangrove 
piles. Having established this base of opera- 
tions in the enemy’s domain, a heavy iron disc 
was lowered to the reef, and the first pile 
was driven through the hole at its centre. 
Elaborate tests were made after each blow of 

the sledge, and the 








dation, the legs of the 
spider, without disturb- 
ing the building over- 
head. For southern 
waters, where there is 
no danger of moving 
ice - packs, lighthouses 
o: this type have been 
found very useful, al- 
though the action of the 
salt water on the iron 
piling necessitates fre- 
quent repairs. More 
than eighty lights of 
this description dot the 
shoals of Florida and 
adjoining States. Some 
of the oldest ones still 
remain in use in the 
north, notably the one 
on Brandywine Shoal, 
in Delaware Bay, but it 
has been found neces- 
sary to surround them 
with strongly built ice- 
breakers. 

Two magnificent iron- 
pile lights are found on 
Fowey Rocks and 
American Shoals, off 
the coast of Florida, the 











slightest deviation from 
the vertical was promptly 
rectified with block and 
tackle. In two months’ 
time nine piles were 
driven roft. into the 
coral rock, the workmen 
toiling long hours under 
a blistering sun. When 
the time came to erect 
the superstructure the 
sea suddenly awakened, 
and storm followed 
storm, so that for weeks 
together no one dared 
venture out to the reef. 
The men rusted and 
grumbled on the narrow 
docks of the Key, and 
work was finally sus- 
pended for an entire 
winter. At the first 
attempt to make a land- 
ing in the spring a tor- 
nado drove the vessels 
far out of their course. 
But a crew was finally 
placed on the working 
platform with enough 
food to last them several 
weeks, and there they 
stayed suspended be- 








first of which was built 
with much difficulty. 
Fowey Reef lies five miles from the low 
coral island of Soldier Key. Northern 
storms sweeping down the Atlantic rush in 
wild breakers over the reef and out upon the 
little Key, often burying it entirely under a 
torrent of water. Even in calm weather the 
sea is rarely quiet enough to make it safe for 
a vessel of any size to approach the reef. 
The builders erected a stout elevated wharf 
and store-house on the Key, and brought 
their men and tools to await the opportunity 
to dart out when the sea was at rest and 
begin the work of making the reef. Before 
shipment the lighthouse, which was built in 
Vol, xix,—82, 
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tween the sea and the 
sky until the structure was complete. This 
lighthouse cost $175,000. 

The famous Bug Light of Boston and 
Thimble Light of Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
are both good examples of the screw-pile 
lighthouse. 

Another class of lighthouse, quite different 
from either of those already described, con- 
sists of a solid iron tower with a core of con- 
crete, in the construction of which the sea- 
builder touches the pinnacle of his art. 
Here is a sandy shoal marked only by a 
white-fringed breaker. ‘The water rushes 
over it in swift and constantly varying cur- 
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rents, and if there is a capful of wind any- 
where on the sea it becomes an instant 
menace to the mariner. The shore may be 
ten or twenty miles away—so far, that a land 
light would only lure the seaman into peril 
instead of guiding him safely on his way. 
A lightship is always uncertain: the first 
great storm may drive it from its moor- 
ings, and leave the coast unprotected when 
protection is most necessary. Upon such a 
shoal, often covered from roft. to 2oft. with 
water, the builder is called upon to construct 
a lighthouse, laying his foundation in shift- 
ing sand, and placing upon it a_ building 
strong enough to withstand any storm, or 
the crushing weight of wrecks or ice-packs. 
Such is the problem that has been success- 
fully solved at many dangerous shoals along 
the American coast. 

It was less than twenty years ago that the 
sea-builders first ventured to grapple with 
the difficulties presented by these off-shore 
shoals. In 1881 Germany built the first 
cylinder iron lighthouse at Rothersand, near 
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the mouth of the Weser River, and three 
years later the Lighthouse Establishment of 
the United States planted a similar tower on 
Fourteen Foot Banks, over three miles from 
the shores of Delaware Bay, in 2oft. of water. 
Since then many hitherto dangerous shoals 
have been marked by new lighthouses of this 
type. 

When a builder begins a stone-tower light 
on some lonely sea rock, he says to the 
sea, ““Do your worst. I am going to stick 
here until this light is built, if it takes a 
hundred years.” And his men are always 
on hand in fair weather or foul, dropping one 
stone to-day and another to-morrow, and 
succeeding by virtue of steady grit and 
patience. The builder of the iron cylinder 
light pursues an exactly opposite course. 
His warfare is more spirited, more modern. 
He stakes his whole success on a single 
desperate throw. If he fails, he loses every 
thing ; if he wins, he may throw again. His 
lighthouse is built from foundation caisson to 
lantern a hundred or a thousand miles away. 

It is simply an enor 








THE FOUNDATION CYLINDER, 


made in sections or 
courses, each about 6ft. 
high, not unlike the 
standpipe of a village 
water-works. The 
builder must set up 
this tube on the shoal, 
sink it deep into the 
sandy bottom, and fill 
it with concrete so that 
it will not tip over. At 
first sight such a feat 
would seem absolutely 
impossible, but the sea 


| mous cast-iron tube 


builder has his own 
methods of fighting. 
With all the: material 


necessary to his work, 
he creeps up on the 
shoal and lies quietly 
in some secluded har 
bour until the 
calmly at rest, suspect 
ing no attack. ‘Then 
he darts out with his 
whole fleet, plants his 
foundation, and before 
the waves and the 
wind wake up he has 
established his out 
works on the shoal. 
Last year W. H. 
Flaherty, of New York, 


sea is 
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built such a lighthouse at Smith’s Point, in 
Chesapeake Bay. At the mouth of the 
Potomac River the opposing tides and 
currents have built up shoals of sand extend- 
ing eight or ten miles out into the bay. 
Here the waves, sweeping in from the open 
Atlantic, sometimes drown the side-lights of 
the big Boston steamers. The point has a 
grim story of wrecks and loss of life; last 
year alone four sea-craft were driven in and 
swamped on the shoals. ‘The Lighthouse 
Establishment planned to set up the light 
just at the edge of the channel, about eight 
miles from shore, and 120 miles south of 
Baltimore. 

Eighty thousand dollars were appropriated 
for doing the work. In August, 1896, the 
contractors formally agreed to build the 
lighthouse for $56,000, and, more than 
that, to have the lantern burning within 
a single year. 

By the last of September a huge, unwieldy 
foundation caisson was framing in a Baltimore 
ship-yard. It was made in the form of a 
bottomless box 32ft. square and raft. high, 
with the top nearly as thick as the height of 
a man, so that it would easily sustain the 
weight of the great iron cylinder soon to be 
placed upon it. It was lined and caulked, 
painted inside and out, to make it air-tight, 
and then dragged out into the bay, together 
with half an acre of mud and dock timbers. 
Here the workmen crowned it with the first 
two courses of the iron cylinder—a collar 
30ft. in diameter and about raft. high. 
Inside of this a second cylinder, a steel air- 
shaft, 5ft. in diameter, rose from a hole in the 
centre of the caisson, thus providing a means 
of entrance and exit when the structure should 
reach the shoal. 

Upon the addition of this vast weight of 
iron and steel, the wooden caisson, although 
it weighed nearly a hundred tons, disappeared 
completely under the water, leaving in view 
only the great black rim of the iron cylinder 
and the top of the air-shaft. 

On April 7th of the next year the fleet 
was ready to start on its voyage of conquest. 
The whole country had contributed to the 
expedition. Cleveland, Ohio, furnished the 
iron plates for the tower; Pittsburg sent 
steel and machinery ; South Carolina supplied 
the enormous yellow pine timbers for the 
caisson; Washington provided two great 
barge-loads of stone; and New York City 
contributed hundreds of tons of Portland 
cement and sand and gravel, it being cheaper 
to bring even such supplies from the north 
than to gather them on the shores of the bay. 
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Everything necessary to the completion of 
the lighthouse and the maintenance of 
eighty-eight men was loaded aboard ship ; 
and quite a fleet it made as it lay on the bay 
in the warm spring sunshine. ‘The flag-ship 
was a big double-deck steamer, 20oft. over 
all, once used in the coastwise trade. She 
was loaded close down to her white lines, 
and men lay over her rails in double rows. 
She led the fleet down the bay, and the two 
tugs and seven barges followed in her wake 
like a flock of ducklings. The steamer towed 
the caisson at the head of a long hawser. 
It had an unwieldy, top-heavy swagger, like 
a tipsy Dutchman. 

In three days the fleet reached the light- 
house site. During all this time the sea had 
been calm, with only occasional puffs of 
wind, and the builders planned, somewhat 
exultantly, to drop the caisson the moment 
they arrived. 

But before they were well in sight of the 
point the sea awakened suddenly, as if con- 
scious of the planned surprise. A storm 
blew up in the north, and at. sunset, on the 
roth of April, the waves were washing over 
the top of the iron cylinder and slapping it 
about like a boy’s craft. A few tons of water 
inside the structure would sink it entirely, 
and the builder would lose months of work 
and thousands of dollars. 

From a rude platform on top of the 
cylinder two men were working at the pumps 
to keep the water out. When the edge of the 
great iron rim heaved up with the waves they 
pumped and shouted, and when it went down 
they struggled and clung for their lives. 

The builder saw the necessity of imme- 
diate assistance. ‘Twelve men scrambled 
into a lifeboat, and three waves later they 
were dashed against the rim of the cylinder. 
Here half of the number, clinging like cats 
to the iron plates, spread out a sail canvas 
and drew it over the windward half of the 
cylinder, while the other men pulled it down 
with their hands and teeth and lashed it 
firmly into place. In this way the cylinder 
shed most of the wash, although the larger 
waves still scuttled down within its iron sides. 
Half of the crew were now hurried down 
the rope ladders inside of the cylinder, 
where the water was nearly 3ft. deep and 
swashing about like a whirlpool. They all 
knew that one more than ordinarily large 
wave would send the whole structure to the 
bottom, but they dipped swiftly and passed 
up the water without a word. It was 
nothing short of a battle for life. ‘They must 
keep the water down or drown like rats in a 
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hole. ‘They began to work at sunset, and at 
sunrise the next morning, when the fury of 
the storm was somewhat abated, they were 
still. at work, and the cylinder was saved. 

The swells were now too high to think of 
planting the caisson, and the fleet ran into 
the mouth of the great Wicomico River to 
await a more favourable opportunity. Here 
the builders lay for a week. ‘To keep the 
men busy some of them were employed in 
mixing concrete, adding another course of 
iron to the cylinder, and in other tasks of 
preparation. ‘The crew was composed largely 
of Americans and Irishmen, with a few Nor- 
wegians, the ordinary Italian or Bohemian 
labourer not taking kindly to the risks and 
terrors of such an expedition. Their number 
included carpenters, masons, ironworkers, 
bricklayers, 
men, 
and a host of com 
mon shovellers. 
The pay varied 
from twenty to 
fifty cents an hour 
for time actually 
worked, and the 
builders furnished 
meals of unlimited 
ham, bread, and 
coffee. 

On April 17th, 
the weather being 


cals 


son sailors, 


calmer, the fleet 
ventured out 
stealthily. A buoy 
marked the spot 
where the light 
house was to 
stand. When the 
cylinder was 
exactly over the 


chosen site the 
valves of two of 
the compartments 
into which it was 


divided were 
quickly opened, 
and the water 
poured in. ‘The 


moment the lower 
edge of the cais- 
son, borne down- 
ward by the weight 
of the water, 
touched the shoal, 
the men began 
working with 
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Large stones were rolled from the barges 
around the outside of the caisson to prevent 
the water from eating away the sand and 
tipping the structure over. In the meantime 
a crew of twenty men had taken their places 
in the compartments of the cylinder still 
unfilled with water. A chute from the 
steamer vomited a steady stream of dusty 
concrete down upon their heads. A pump 
drenched them with an unceasing cataract of 
salt water. In this terrible hole they wallowed 
and struggled, shovelling the concrete mortar 
into place and ramming ‘it down. Every 
man on the expedition, even the cooks and 
the stokers, were called upon at this supreme 
moment to take part in the work. Unless 
the structure could be sufficiently ballasted 
while the water was calm, the first wave 
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would brush it over and pound it to pieces 
on the shoals. 

After two hours of this exhausting labour 
the captain of the steamer suddenly shouted 
the command to Cast away. 

The sky had turned black and the waves 
ran high. All the cranes were whipped 
in, and up from the cylinder poured the 
shovellers, looking as if they had been freshly 
rolled in a mortar-bed. There was a con- 
fused babel of voices and a wild flight for the 
steamer. Inthe midst of the excitement one 
of the barges snapped a hawser, and being 
lightened of its load it all but turned over in 
a trough of the sea. The men aboard her 
went down on their faces, clung fast and 
shouted for help, and it was only with 
difficulty that they were rescued. One of 
the lifeboats, venturing too near the iron 
cylinder, was crushed like an egg-shell, but 
a tug was ready to pick up the men who 
manned it. 


So terrified were the workmen by the 
dangers and difficulties of the task that 


twelve of them ran away that night without 
asking for their pay. 

On the following morning the builder was 
appalled to see that the cylinder was inclined 
more than 4ft. from the perpendicular. In 
spite of the stone piled around the caisson, 
the water had washed the sand from under 
one edge of it, and it had tipped part way 
over. Now was the pivotal point of the 
whole enterprise. A little lack of courage or 
skill, and the work was doomed. 

The waves still ran high, and the freshet 
currents from the Potomac River poured 
past the shoals at the rate of six or seven 
miles an hour. And yet one of the tugs 
ran out daringly, dragging a large barge-load 
of stone. It was made fast, and although it 
pitched up and down so that every wave 
threatened to swamp it, and every man aboard 
was sea-sick, they managed to throw off two 
hundred tons more of stone around the base 
of the caisson on the side toward which it 
was inclined. In this way further tipping in 
that direction was prevented, and the action 
of the water on the sand under the opposite 
side soon righted the structure. 

Beginning on the morning of April 21st 
the entire crew worked steadily for forty- 
eight hours, without sleeping or stopping for 
meals more than fifteen minutes at a time. 
When at last they were relieved they came 
up out of the cylinder shouting and cheering, 
because the foundation was at last secure. 

The structure was now about 3oft. high, 
and filled nearly to the top with concrete. 
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The next step was to force it down 15 ft. 
into the hard sand at the bottom of the bay, 
thus securing it for ever against the power 
of the waves and the tide. An _air-lock, 
which is a strongly-built steel chamber about 
the size of a hogshead, was placed on the 
top of the air-shaft, the water in the big box- 
like caisson at the bottom of the cylinder 
was forced out with compressed air, and the 
men prepared to enter the caisson. 

No toil can compare in its severity and 
danger with that of a caisson-worker. He 
is first sent into the air-lock and the air- 
pressure is gradually increased around him 
until it equals that of the caisson below, then 
he may descend. New men often shout and 
beg pitifully to be liberated from the torture. 
Frequently they bleed at the ears and nose, 
a terrible clutching comes at the throat, and 
for a time their heads throb as if about to 
burst open. 

In a few minutes these pains pass away, 
the workers crawl down the long ladder of 
the air-shaft, and begin to dig away the sand 
of the sea bottom. It is washed high 
around the bottom of a qin. pipe, which 
leads up the air-shaft and reaches out over 
the sea. A valve in the pipe is opened, and 
the sand and stones are driven upward by 
the compressed air of the caisson and blown 
out into the water with tremendous force. 
As the sand is mined away the great tower 
above it slowly sinks downwards, while 
the subterranean toilers grow sallow-faced, 
yellow-eyed, become half deaf, and lose their 
appetites. 

When Smith’s Point Light was within aft. 
of being deep enough the workmen had a 
strange and terrible adventure. 

Thirty-five men were in the caisson at the 
time. They noticed that the candles .stuck 
along the wall were burning a lambent green. 
Black streaks, that widened swiftly, formed 
along the white - painted walls. One man 
after another began staggering dizzily, with 
eyes blinded and a terrible burning in the 
throat. Orders were instantly given to 
ascend, and the crew, with the help of 
ropes, succeeded in escaping. All that night 
the men lay moaning and sleepless in their 
bunks. In the morning only a few of them 
could open their eyes, and they all expe- 
rienced the keenest torture in the presence 
of light. Bags were fitted over their heads 
and they were led out to their meals. 

That afternoon Major E. H. Ruffner, of 
Baltimore, the Government inspector for the 
district, appeared with two physicians. An 


examination of the caisson showed that the 
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men had struck a vein of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. When the air-lock was opened 
the stench became almost unendurable, even 
at a steamer’s length from the cylinder. 

Here was a new difficulty—a_ difficulty 
never before encountered in lighthouse con- 
struction. When the builder found he could 
not rid the caisson of gas even by repeated 
flooding, he laid the case before the in- 
spector. In consideration of the fact that an 
apparently insurmountable obstacle had been 
encountered, would not the United States 
Government permit the foundation to remain 
where it was? The tower had been sunk 
nearly 14ft. into the sand of the shoal, where 
nothing could ever disturb it. But the 
inspector had no power to grant such per- 
mission, even if he had desired to do so. 
A Government is a hard master. It has its 
contract, and it is protected by the bond of 
the builder. The lighthouse must comply 
with the specifications, or it will not be 
accepted. 

For three days the force lay idle. There 
seemed no way of completing the foundation. 
On the fourth day, after another flooding 
of the caisson, Mr. Flaherty called for volun- 
teers to go down the air-shaft, agreeing to 
accompany them himself—all this in the face 
of the spectacle of thirty-five men moaning 
in their bunks, with their eyes burning and 
blinded and their throats raw. And yet 
fourteen men stepped forward and offered to 
“see the work through.” 

Upon reaching the bottom of the tower 
they found that the flow of gas was less rapid, 
and they worked with almost frantic energy, 
expecting every moment to feel the gas 
gtiping in their throats. In half an hour 
another shift came on, and before night the 
lighthouse was within an inch or two of its 
final resting-place. 

The last shift was headed by an old 
caisson man named Griffin, who bore the 
record of having stood seventy-five pounds 
of air pressure in the famous Long Island 
gas-tunnel. Just as the men were ready to 
leave the caisson the gas suddenly burst up 
again with something of explosive violence. 
Instantly the workmen threw down their 
tools and made a dash for the air-shaft. 
Here a terrible struggle followed. Only 
one man could go up the ladder at a time, 
and they scrambled and fought, pulling 
down by main force every man who succeeded 
in reaching the rounds. A moment later 
they began to stagger apart, blinded by the 
gas, some of them even striking at the solid 
walls of the caisson with their bare ‘ists. 
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Then, one after another, they dropped in the 
sand unconscious. A few of the stronger 
ones scrambled up the ladder. Griffin, 
remaining below, had signalled for a rope. 
When it came down he groped for the 
nearest workman, fastening it around his 
body, and sent him aloft. ‘Then he crawled 
around and pulled the unconscious workmen 
together under the air-shaft. One by one 
he sent them up. The last was a powerfully- 
built Irishman named Howard. Griffin's 
eyes were blinded, and he was so dizzy 


that he reeled like a drunken man, but 
he managed to get the rope around 
Howard’s body and start him up. At the 


18in. door of the lock the unconscious Irish- 
man wedged fast, and those outside could 
not pull him through. Griffin climbed _ pain- 
fully up the goft. of ladder, and pushed 
and pulled until Howard’s limp body went 
through. Griffin tried to follow him, but his 
numbed fingers slipped on the steel rim, and 
he slid backward into the death-hole below. 
They dropped the rope again, but there was 
no response. One of the men called Griffin 
by name. The half-conscious caisson man 
aroused himself and managed to tie the rope 
under his arms. ‘Then he, too, was hoisted 
aloft, and when he was dragged from the 
caisson, more dead than alive, the _half- 
blinded men on the steamer’s deck set up a 
shout of applause—all the credit he ever 
received. 

Two of the men prosttated by the gas 
were sent to an hospital in New York, where 
they were months in recovering. Another 
went insane. Griffin was blind for six weeks. 
Four other caisson men came out of the 
work with the painful malady known as 
“ bends,” which attacks those who work long 
under high air pressure. A victim of the 
“bends” cannot straighten his back, and 
often his legs and arms are cramped and 
contorted. 

Nor were the men who ran the engine and 
air-compressor on the top of the cylinder 
exempt from peril. Twice while the work 
was in progress great waves dashed entirely 
over them, so that they had to cling for their 
lives to the air-pipes. These sudden inun- 
dations of cold water also had the effect of 
cooling the boiler and reducing steam so that 
the air-compressor barely moved. If the 


pressure once failed entirely the men below 
would go to instant death ; and the stokers 
and engine-man were compelled to make 
fire when they could hardly keep their 
places on the boiler platform. 

Having sunk the caisson deep enough the 
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“GREAT WAVES DASHED ENTIRELY OVER THEM.” 


workmen filled it full of concrete and sealed 
the top of the air-shaft. 

In the meantime a storm had come up, 
ind before the steamer could free itself from 
its moorings the waves drove it bodily against 
the cylinder. Eight of the heavy iron plates 
n the sixth course, each of which was over 
an inch thick and weighed a ton, were 
crushed in like so many panes of window- 
Kor three weeks in May and June 


class, 


the men lay idle again, awaiting the coming 


of new plates. It seemed impossible that 
the tower could be completed within the 
year, and yet, so thoroughly had the builder 
prepared for emergencies, that within twenty- 
four days after the new plates were in place 
the lightkeeper’s home had been completed 
and the lantern was ready for lighting. ‘Three 
days within the contract year the tower was 
formally turned over to the Government. 








The Captain of the “ Aphrodite.” 


By ELMorE ELLiotr PEAKE. 


NE hour after midnight a 
yawl, rigged with a square 
sail and containing seven or 
eight dark figures, moved 
slowly and silently out of 
the harbour of Brunswick, 
Georgia. Not a word was spoken or scarcely 
a movement made until one of the figures, 
leaning lazily against the side of the boat, 
with his knees drawn up in front, deliberately 
lit a cigarette. The yellow flame momen- 
tarily revealed a young, refined face, touched 
with daring and fearlessness. ‘Then all was 
dark again. 

“Heave that young fool overboard if he 
makes another break like that, and pinch the 
coal off that coffin-tack !” angrily commanded 
a coarse, suppressed voice from the tiller in 
the stern. 

A heavy man that sat next to the “ young 
fool,” and seemed not amenable to the 
skipper’s orders, merely chuckled. None of 
the others made any move either, while the 
young smoker calmly puffed away. There- 
upon the skipper dipped up a quart cup of salt 
water and deftly quenched the glowing coal 
himself, at the same time washing the face and 
soaking the shirt-front of the smoker. ‘The 
latter neither moved nor spoke. He quietly 
tossed the drenched cigarette over his shoulder 
into the water, drew a gleaming revolver from 
his pocket, and laid it across his knees ; after 
which he took out a fresh cigarette and 
leisurely lighted it. ‘The big man at his side 
again chuckled. 

“What's the use of sneakin’ out of the 
harbour at midnight, if you are goin’ to run 
fireworks ?” demanded the skipper, in a voice 
of impotent passion. ‘“ When I bargained to 
haul you two fellows out o’ this fever-hole 
and land you safe and sound in Savannah, I 
thought you had some respect for my rights. 
When every railroad train was tied up out o’ 
Brunswick, and you found out that every cow- 
path into Savannah was shot-gun quarantined, 
you was glad enough to have me take you.” 

“You are getting your price,” answered 
the young man, in a low, musical voice, and 
one could have wagered, from the tone, that 
he was smiling. 

“ My price didn’t cover gettin’ hauled up 
with a shot across my bows from a revenoo 
cutter and landed in a pesthouse for ten 





days, for runnin’ in fever refugees,” growled 
the skipper. 
“Not refugees, Daggett,” said the other, 


pleasantly. “Refugee implies haste and 
fright. We leave Brunswick at the command 


of our chief, quietly and decorously, in th. 
Pedro No. 2. But that is a much mor 
reasonable, a much more gentlemanly protest 
than you made before, with that quart cup. 
If this cigarette jeopardizes our safety, or 
yours, I will forego the pleasure, though | 
am dead for a smoke.” 

“Well, it does,” said Daggett, gruff but 
mollified. The next moment the cigarette 
disappeared in the dark water with a faint 
instantaneous hiss. 

The boat crept along under the light 
night breeze, taking what is known as the 
“inland” course, which lies between the low, 
marshy mainland on the left, and the long, 
narrow “sea-islands” on the right, beyond 
which lies the broad Atlantic. After about 
an hour it grew darker, the wind freshened, 
and a misty rain began to powder the boat 
and its occupants. The skipper, who seemed 
still in a savage mood, uttered a low, vehe- 
ment curse at this turn of the weather, and 
then returned to his dogged silence. The 
thickening gloom soon blotted out the low 
headlands by which he was steering; the 
wind continued to strengthen until the water 
was sharply slapping the yawl’s broadsides ; 
and in less than twenty minutes they were 
driving furiously along in pitchy blackness, 
their sail reduced to a mere ribbon. 

“A bottle of ink would be lucidity itself, 
compared with this, Markley,” said the young 
fellow to the heavy man next to him. 

“ Hanged if I see how he steers,” re- 
turned Markley, who had not chuckled for 
some time. 

“1 don’t do it with my eyes,” said Daggett, 
with a touch of rough pride. 

For half an hour there was silence again, 
at the end of which time the waves, on which 
the boat was dancing like a nutshell, had 
perceptibly increased in violence. So much 
water was shipped that one man had to bale 
continuously. 

“TI didn’t suppose it ever got as rough as 
this on these shallow sounds,” observed the 
young passenger, as an extra heavy wave 
drenched him to the skin, 
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“There’s lots of things that some people 
never supposes,” commented Daggett, un- 
graciously. 

“Ts it often as rough?” asked the other, 
significantly. 

“ Not often,” growled the skipper. 

“Is it ever as rough ?” he demanded, with 
distinct suspicion now. 

The skipper was silent a moment, and then 
he answered, with something like a grin in 
his tones: “ Seein’ as you seem to know so 
much about it, Mr. Hutchinson, I don’t mind 
tellin’ you that it azn’s.” 

“Which means that we’ve been blown out 
to sea?” 

“We ain’t been blowed in to land.” 

All night long they tossed on the troubled 
bosom of the deep, wet and chilled. If a 
watery grave stared them in the face, no 
one was unkind enough to speak of the fact. 
The wind fell about four o’clock, and when 
the day broke, bright and clear, they were 
surrounded by a hummocky desert of water, 
with no land in sight. But less than five 
miles away lay a long white hull, glistening 
in the sunlight like a shaft of polished steel. 
A long trail of smoke lay behind it. All 
eyes were turned in that direction, and 
then Daggett ordered the sail hoisted again, 
that they might be seen more easily. 

“She'll see us soon enough, 
though, I guess,” he grumbled. 
“For if my eyes hain’t as use- 
less as two bungholes in one 
end of a bar’l, that’s the revenoo 
cutter. Still, I don’t know what 
in tar she’s-doin’ out here, when 
she’s supposed to be guardin’ 
Savanhay agen fever refugees. 
She sees us already,” he added. 
“‘ She’s puttin’ about.” 

“Revenue cutter or no 
revenue cutter,” said Hutchin- 
son, “not a word about Bruns- 
wick, or back they’ll dump us 
into this mudscow. We are 
working down the coast from 
Savannah, fishing. Remember 
that.” 

“A likely enough yarn, too,” 
said Daggett, with an ironical 
grin. “ We got so much tackle with us.” 

“We threw it overboard to lighten the 
boat,” retorted Hutchinson. 

As the stranger bore swiftly and grace- 
fully down upon them it soon became 
apparent, in spite of Daggett’s reference to 
his eyes, that she was not the revenue 
cutter. She had the appearance, rather, of a 
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private yacht ; and when she came to a stop 
within ten yards of them this opinion was 
further strengthened by the trimness and 
completeness everywhere in evidence. After 
a short parley between Hutchinson and a 
uniformed officer who leaned over the polished 
brass rail—in which Hutchinson accounted 
for their predicament so adroitly that 
Markley winked at Daggett—permission was 
given them to come aboard. 

Hutchinson, the first man up, was barely 
over the rail when, to his amazement, a 
couple of stout sailors seized him and quickly 
encircled his wrists with a pair of cold irons. 
The rest of the party, as they ascended one 
by one, met with a similar startling recep- 
tion. For a moment even Hutchinson’s 
presence of mind failed him ; then, catching 
sight of Markley’s woebegone face, he burst 
into a ringing laugh. 

“Cheer up, old man!” said he. “Our 
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throats are safe, 1 guess, unless they should 
attempt to choke us with a double-sized 
breakfast, which I am in hopes they will. 
Mr. Mate,” turning to the officer, with a 
humorous grin, “ if it is not asking too much 
of a host, would you kindly explain the drift 
of these hospitalities ? ” 

“IT don’t think they need much explana- 
tion,” answered the mate. “If they do, the 
captain will make it.” 

He led the way below at once, into a warm, 
richly-furnished saloon, the luxuriousness of 
which did more, apparently, to awe Daggett 
and his rough crew than the irons on their 
wrists, which they wore with considerable 
equanimity, and even familiarity. 

“ Send the captain in, then,” said Hutchin- 
son, dropping into a comfortable chair. 

“The captain is not up yet,” quietly 
answered the mate, who was a grave man of 
forty or thereabouts. 

“Don’t disturb him on our account,” said 
Hutchinson, with mock humility. “ But 
after he has breakfasted—and smoked—I 
should like the favour of a short interview. 
That reminds me that our cook on the yaw! 
got up rather late this morning, too, and he 
was just skinning our quail when we received 
your invitation to come aboard.” 

“You will be fed shortly,” said the mate, 
obstinately refusing to smile, though every- 
body else was in a broad grin. 

At breakfast the prisoners’ handcuffs were 
removed and their place taken by five natty 
sailors, armed with carbines. After the 
meal, which was ridiculously sumptuous for 
prisoners, and to which everybody did ample 
justice, especially Daggett’s men, they re- 
turned to the saloon, where they resumed 
their irons and were leftalone. Hutchinson, 
who suspected that the arrest might not be 
entirely unjust, sharply questioned Daggett ; 
but the old man most solemnly declared that 
it was a “ cussed, high-handed, piratin’ out- 
rage” on innocent men. 

In about an hour the mate appeared again, 
and announced that the captain would see 
the leader. whoever he was. 

“That's either you or I, Daggett,” said 
Hutchinson, drolly. 

“You go,” said Daggett, a little uneasily. 
“You got the gift o’ gab in a higher degree 
than me.” 

Hutchinson arose, and followed the mate 
out. In the main saloon, through which 
they passed, sat half-a-dozen stylish young 
women—society girls beyond a doubt—and 
as many young men. From their curious, 


expectant faces, they had cvidently been 
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awaiting the prisoner’s appearance; and a 
little ripple of excitement swept over them at 
his gentlemanly and refined aspect. Hutchin- 
son flushed momentarily at their unexpected 
presence ; then, gaining possession of him- 
self immediately, he passed them with an 
open, half-mischievous smile, looking them 
squarely in the eyes. One little woman in 
an exquisite yachting costume so far forgot 
herself as to give him back a coquettish 
glance. 

At the captain’s room the mate threw 
open the polished walnut door, stood aside 
while Hutchinson entered, and then shut 
himself outside. At a little roller-top desk 
sat a well-built, fresh-faced, independent- 
looking young woman of probably twenty- 
two, with a most glorious head of dark 
auburn hair. Over her shirt-waist she wore 
a tight-fitting jacket of navy blue, of which 
material her skirt was also made. A cap, 
denoting her rank in gold letters, lay on the 
top of the desk. For a moment she made a 
pretence of writing, though Hutchinson saw 
well enough that her steady blue eye was 
slightly dilated with excitement. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, “ but I am 
looking for the captain. Or, rather, he is 
looking ——” 

“Tam the captain,” interrupted the young 
woman, haughtily, as if rebuking his easy 
manner. 

The tone wounded him. Without attempt- 
ing to hide the indignation that kindled in 
his eyes, he looked at her gravely and 
steadily, until she stirred uneasily in her 
chair, and, to hide her embarrassment, 
pressed back the hair from her brow with 
a hand very small and white. 

“What have you to say?” she asked, 
forced at last to speak first. Her tone was 
considerably gentler. 

“ Nothing,” said he, with dignity. “Iam 
not in the habit of responding to such a 
contemptuous tone as you have just seen fit 
to use. If your excuse for it was /hese,” 
holding aloft his irons, “I would call your 
attention to the fact that they were put there 
unlawfully and by force, presumably at your 
order.” 

Her soft, beautiful eyes filled with surprise, 
and an added colour, that might have been 
the blood of shame, crept into her cheeks. 
“I cannot discuss a point of etiquette with 
you,” said she, politely, but with a proper 
reserve. 

“T don’t ask that,” said he. “I merely 
insist on the courtesy due me from a woman 
of your evident breeding.” 
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Again she looked at him with curious, 
puzzled eyes. Her humiliation was so evident 
that he pressed the question no further. 

“Would you be kind enough to tell me 
what you intend to do with us?” he asked. 

“T intend to deliver you to the police at 
Savannah,” said she, without flinching. 

“On what charge ?” 

“Don’t you know?” she asked, earnestly, 
looking with something like pain into his 
clear, ingenuous eye. Perhaps the depravity 
that she fancied lurked behind that innocent 
veil shocked her sensitive woman’s nature. 

“No more than the man in the moon,” 
said he. 

She lifted a telegram from 
“Two days ago, at 


desk. 


her 
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“No,” said he; “but, Miss Powers, I 
should like to ask you if I look like a ‘ well- 
dressed young crook’?” He looked her so 
boldly and confidently in the eyes that she 
drew back a little with maidenly reserve as 
she answered: “ You don’t look like a liar, 
either ; yet you told my mate you left Savan- 
nah yesterday morning in that yawl, when I 
know, by my own eyes, that it lay at Fer- 
nandina at eight o'clock yesterday morning.” 
Hutchinson flushed, yet not exactly like a 
guilty man. After studying the carpet a 
moment—or possibly the toe of the fair 
captain’s little tan shoe—he said: “ Miss 
Powers, this is a strange coincidence. I 
know your uncle, Jonathan West. I have 





Cumberland Island, 
a tender and some 
hunting and fishing 
traps were stolen 
from this yacht. This 
telegram is from the 
chief of police at 
Fernandina: ‘ Your 
boat and goods un- 
doubtedly stolen by 
Seaweed Daggett 
and gang. They own 
sloop Pedro and yaw! 


Pedro No. 2. Have 
gone back to Georgia 
waters, out of my 
jurisdiction. Run 
them down if you 
can. If they resist, 
shoot them. Well- 


dressed young crook, 
stranger to us, offered 
some of your goods 
for sale here. Is 
probably with gang 
now.’” She folded 
the telegram and 
looked at Hutchin- 
son for an answer. 

After a moment’s 
thought he asked, 
quietly : “‘ What may 
[ call you?” 

“My name is 
Virginia Powers,” 
she answered. 

At the answer he 
started so perceptibly 
that she asked, curi- 
ously: ‘‘Is there 
anything strange 
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about it ?” 


“ MAYBE 


YOU ARE NOT MY COUSIN, AFTER ALL,” 
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heard something of his unwillingness for you 
to go cruising around in a yacht, in this 
independent manner. I am well acquainted 
with your cousin, Bartley Hutchinson. I 
worked with him on the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 1 saw him off at the station when 
he came East, ostensibly to visit you. I, 
perhaps, am the only man who knew that 
he, from certain reports he had received, 
regarded you as a coquette ; and that his 
intention, in spite of your uncle’s kind invita- 
tion, was to stop off at New York, and secure 
a position on a paper there—which intention 
he carried out. He was almost immediately 
sent South to handle the yellow fever 
epidemic at Brunswick.” 

Miss Powers at first flushed scarlet, but 
when he finished she was pale. “ Believe 
me,” said she, in a voice trembling with 
indignation, “that I was no party to my 
uncle’s invitation to Bartley Hutchinson. 
And at the very hour when he was to arrive 
at our home in Newport I was one hundred 
miles away in this yacht. But I do not see 
how this concerns you,” said she, catching 
herself. ‘However much I may admire 
Mr. Hutchinson’s bravery in exposing him- 
self to fever, if he would make public such a 
story as that about his own cousin I cannot 
imagine him a man who is very choice about 
his associates. I cannot see how this story 
clears you.” 

“Only this—I am Bartley Hutchinson,” 
said he, laughing. 

“Tt is impossible !” she exclaimed, straight- 
ening back. 

“No—simply strange,” said he, enjoying 
her discomfiture. 

“Then why are you with this band of 
thieves—for thieves I am confident they 
are. And why—oh, why did you lie about 
Savannah ?” she asked, reproachfully, blush- 
ing for him. 

“ Before I tell you, wouldn’t it be a little 
more—cousinly to remove these ?” he asked, 
holding up his manacled hands. 

She lifted a key from the desk, and 
inserted it in the lock of one of the bracelets. 
“Maybe you are not my cousin, after all,” 
said she, pausing prudently, but half-ashamed 
of her doubts. 

“T should be sorry to think not,” said he; 
and she, flushing a little, set him free. 

Briefly, he told her that he and his fellow- 
correspondent had been ordered home by their 
superiors, on the almost complete depopula- 
tion of Brunswick by flight from the fever. 
He explained the necessity of leaving clan- 
destinely, in order to escape detention at the 
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first line of quarantine, and pointed out the 
superiority of the water route over any other. 

“T knew Daggett’s unsavoury reputation,” 
he concluded, “and haven’t a doubt that he 
stole your tender. But it was Daggett or 
nobody.” 

“ Then you may be inoculated with yellow 
fever germs now,” she said, with wide-open 
eyes. 

“le” 

“ Aren’t you afraid ?” 

* Aren’t you ?” he asked. 

“T nursed papa until he died with the 
small-pox,” said she, simply. And Bartley, 
as he gazed musingly at her modestly averted 
eyes and the sweet, firm lips, wondered if he 
had made such a brilliant move, after all, 
when he passed Newport by. 

“But I forget that you fled from me,” 
said she, with sudden reserve. ‘I shall land 
you at Savannah as soon as possible, but we 
have to go to Port Royal first. Two of our 
party go North by rail from there. It won't 
take much longer.” 

“You also forget that vow fled from me,” 
said Bartley, smiling at this truly feminine 
exhibition. 

“You are a man,” said she, as though that 
ended it. “There was no excuse for you.” 

“ Why ?” he asked, amused. 

“ Because, if you didn’t—if you didn’t like 
me, you could have left me.” 

“And if you didn’t like me, couldn’t you 
have left?” he asked. 

“ My own home—and you a guest ?” she 
asked, arching her smooth, glossy brows in 
surprise. ‘ No—TI can never forgive you for 
that,” she added, tragically. 

“This is ridiculous, Cousin Virginia,” said 
he. “I had never seen you then, not even 
your picture. I didn’t know whether you 
were tall or short, blonde or brune. I came 
South simply as the result of a foolish desire 
to get into a fever camp, more than to escape 
you. I am vastly sorry now that I did it, 
I can tell you.” 

“T accept your apology, of course,” said 
Virginia, demurely, quietly overlooking his 
little compliment. “ But you mustn’t expect 
me to treat you just as I should have done 
otherwise — not yet.” She paused, while 
Bartley, fearful of hurting her pride, repressed 
a smile. “I don’t know how to introduce 
you here,” said she, in perplexity. “ Your 
being my cousin, and coming with these 
dreadful men, is nothing. But they—some 
of them —know something about that—other 
thing.” 

“ Are you a woman who would make such 
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a story public about your own cousin?” he 
demanded, severely, and she, in her pertur- 
bation, did not see that he was only mimick- 
ing her. 

“ [__I—they found it out,” she faltered. 

No one would have suspected such weak- 
ness in her though when, her cheek as cool 
and white as the petal of a lily, she introduced 
Hutchinson to the party, without mentioning 
their coisinship, as they had agreed. 

All day she stood more or less on her 
dignity with him, while he quietly studied 
her and abided his time. He feared once— 
when she ordered a portion of the deck 
scrubbed that seemed scarcely to 
need it—that she was mannish. 
But when the same young sailor 
smashed his finger under the holy- 
stone, and she, instantly forgetting 
her rank, gave a 
little cry of sym- 
pathy and wrap- 
ped the wounded 
member in her 
own handker- 
chief, with her 
own hands, he 
took it all back. 

He discovered, 
further, that she 
was captain in 
fact as well as in 
name. The mate 
clearly respected 
her seamanship, 
and cheerfully 
looked to her for 
orders. Bartley 
secretly held him 
in contempt for 
this, but that was 








nothing against 
Virginia. That ~) 


she was a little 
puffed-up with 
her nautical 
knowledge was undeniable ; but she carried 
it off in such a pretty way—being a woman 
that Markley did little else all day than 
breathe foolish, old-bachelor remarks about 
her into Bartley’s ear. 

The wind, which had veered around 
sharply to the north-east about ten o'clock, 
strengthened all day long. By four o’clock 
it was blowing furiously, and the Aphrodite, 
whose course held her squarely in the trough 
of the sea, rose and fell under the foam- 
crested ridges of water like a porpoise at 
play. Every square inch of her deck and 
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upper works had been wet thrice over by 
the flying salt spray, which cut the flesh like 
whiplashes, The sailors, in their oilskins 
and sou’-westers, fighting their way forward 
in the teeth of the gale, streamed with water. 

Below, everything was snug and warm. 
The motion, though, was too violent for the 
comfort of most of the guests. Captain 
Powers sat apart from them, with the mate, 
in her own room, from which she could see 
what went on outside. She was a little pale 
from the tension, but perfectly composed. 
The mate, however, was decidedly nervous— 
at least, so Bartley Hutchinson decided as he 
entered the room. 

“* Miss Powers, 
far be it from me 
to interfere with 
the handling of 
this yacht,” said 
he, “but Daggett, 
who was born 
and raised in 
these waters, 
says this is their 
annual Gulf 
storm, and that 
it will continue 
until twelve or 
one o'clock to- 
night, by which 
time the wind 
may gain a velo- 
city of eighty 
miles an hour. 
If all goes well, 
we'll be safe at 
Port Royal long 
before that; but 
in this heavy sea 
the derangement 
of machinery or 
steering - gear is 
more than a pos- 
sibility. Daggett 
suggests that you 
steer for shore, which will give you the wind 
over your quarter, and ease the boat. You can 
then make Port Royal by the inland course.” 

“And get aground in those shallows?” 
asked the mate, sarcastically. 

“Daggett says he can put you into the 
inland course without difficulty, and take 
you through it,” continued Bartley, without 
vouchsafing the mate a glance; “and, thief 
that he is, I believe him.” 

The captain hesitated, and after some talk 
asked of the mate: “ What do you think, 
Mr. Kennedy ?” 
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“T think that if we always counted on a 
shaft breaking we should never put to sea at 
all.” 

“ Brave talk, Mr. Kennedy,” said Hutchin- 
son, sharply, “but if a shaft does break, how 
many of these helpless lives will you agree 
to save? Miss Powers, I most earnestly 
protest against any foolhardiness in_ this 
matter. You have no right to risk either 
your own life or those of your guests in order 
to show your courage or the seaworthiness of 
your yacht. Certainly you have no excuse 
for remaining out here, twenty miles from 
shore, in a blow that is likely to reach a fatal 
velocity.” 

“Put about!” said Virginia to the mate. 
After he had left to execute her order she 
said to Bartley: “He thinks you are a 
coward.” 

“T now he’s one,” said Bartley, stoutly. 
“ He’s afraid to be prudent.” And he turned 
on his heel. 

Six miles from shore, where the mud from 
the shallow bottom began to discolour the 
water, Daggett, after being unironed, took 
the wheel. Darkness had already set in, and 
the rain was falling in driving sheets. Reluc- 
tant as Hutchinson was to leave his cosy 
quarters, where he and Markley were smok- 
ing and spinning yarns, he called for an 
oilskin and made his way to the wheel-house, 
after shoving his revolver in an_ outside 
pocket. Daggett’s loyalty would bear watch- 
ing. 

To his surprise he found his cousin in the 
wheel- house, wrapped to the throat, the 
heavy, moist coils of her hair glistening with 
drops of rain. She glanced at him inquir- 
ingly, as he entered, but said nothing; and 
for some time they stood in silence, listening 
to the wild roar of the storm. 

“Is it necessary for you to stay here and 
get wet?” he asked, finally, in a low tone 
that Daggett could not overhear. 

“Someone has to stay here—he does not 
understand the signals to the engine-room,” 
said she, in the same guarded tone. “I 
couldn't be content inside, anyway,” she 
added, less stiffly. ‘“ Why are you here ?” 

Bartley nodded toward Daggett’s big bulk. 
“IT have decided to go North from Port 
Royal,” said he, after a moment. “ You will 
have to take your prisoners to Savannah, 
though, to deliver them to the Georgia 
authorities. I don’t know when we shall 


meet again, and I may not see you alone 
again, here on the yacht. 
know that I am forgiven before I go. 
are cousins, you know.” 


I should like to 
We 
He spoke gravely 
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enough, though there was a whimsical twinkle 
in his eyes. 

“You are making fun of me,” 
with sober prettiness. 

“ And I should like you to say that you 
are sorry you ran away from me,” he con- 
tinued, not heeding her complaint, “as I say 
now I am sorry that I ran away from you.” 

“Do you suppose I would wait to see a 
man who boasts that no woman ever yet 
stirred his pulse?” she asked, indignuntly. 

He laughed softly, for that had been his 
idle boast, but only asked : “ Do you suppose 
I would cross a continent to see a woman 
who boasts that no man has ever been in her 
presence over fifteen minutes without making 
something of a fool of himself?” 

She flushed a little, and then laughed 
musingly. “Was ¢hat the reason?” she 
asked, in a softer tone, coyly turning her eyes 
up to his. 

“ No other,” said he. “I can never make 
my boast again,” he added, subtly. 

“Take care that I can’t make mine,” she 
returned, warningly, turning her head to 
glance out on to the tumultuous bosom of 
the enraged deep. After a moment she 
went on, in a subdued tone: “Cousin 
Bartley, if you are jesting with me, there is 
something sacrilegious in it at this moment, 
when God is displaying His awful majesty in 
this storm, yet holding us secure, as in the 
hollow of His hand.” She sank down upon 
the seat, and pulled her wrap a little closer. 
The act left her white, damp hand exposed, 
and Bartley laid his own upon it. 

“Just to show that I am not jesting, 
Virginia,” said he, seriously. 

She let him have his way, and when, after 
a little, he slipped his fingers under the soft 
palm and gently tightened his hold, she gave 
him a little pressure in return. 

Meanwhile Daggett was bending at the 
wheel and straining his eyes out over the 
black, watery waste. The occasional flashes 
of lightning, which simply blinded Bartley, 
were as welcome to him as beacon lights. 
Finally, without warning, he threw the wheel 
heavily to port; and just as the anxious 
captain sprang to her feet in alarm he 
announced, “Inside!” in a tone that betrayed 
considerable pride in the fact. 

The low island behind which they now 
crept along at one-third speed effectually 
shielded them from the mighty in-rolling 
billows of the ocean; but the wind still 
roared over them like the hoarse bellowing of 
a thousand angry sea-monsters, and the 
shallow water of the passage was whipped 


said she, 
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intoa foam. The rain had ceased to fall, and 
the sky was growing lighter. Their troubles 
seemed to be at an end, and Virginia had 
just drawn a long breath of relief, when a 
most terrific shock spread over the vessel, 
throwing both her and Bartley with great 
violence against the wheel and Daggett. 

“Snappin’ Turtle Roost!” cried Daggett, 
aghast, dropping the’ wheel and turning to 
them. 

“ Daggett,” said Hutchinson, quickly, his 
hand in his outside pocket and his eyes 
gleaming dangerously, “if I thought this 
was intentional, I’d make a snapping turtle 
roost out of your skull.” 

“T’ve been a-watchin’ 
Daggett. 


for it,” protested 


“Tt ought to be more’n four feet 





above water at this tide, but this wind has 
drove the water in so it fooled me.” 

There was no time for dispensing justice. 
The yacht was rapidly filling from the great 
hole in her bow. Still, the water was scarcely 
deep enough, Daggett said, to more than 
wash her hurricane deck when she should 
have settled to the bottom ; consequently, the 
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terrors of a wreck at sea were not present. 
With it all, though, there was danger, and 
no time to be lost. Quickly, but coolly, the 
boats were lowered; the passengers, with 
what light valuables they could readily pick 
up, were handed down. The two large boats 
of the Aphrodite were thus loaded and 
vanished in the darkness. Then Daggett’s 
yawl was brought alongside. Daggett and 
four of his men, three of the Aphrodite's 
crew, and the mate, Bartley, and Virginia— 
all that were left aboard—made ready to 
descend. Daggett, with a grotesque bow to 
the captain, requested that his men _ be 
unironed, in view of the possibility of their 
having yet to swim ; and the captain ordered 
the mate to release them. The smugglers 


_ 





“HE FOUND HIMSELF LOOKING INTO THE MUZZLE OF DAGGETT’S HEAVY REVOLVER.” 


at once tumbled down, followed by the 
sailors and the mate. Bartley had just 
taken hold of Virginia’s hand to help her 
down, when he found himself looking into 
the muzzle of Daggett’s heavy revolver. The 
mate and the sailors, at the same instant, 
found themselves similarly situated. 

“Fall on your faces in the bottom of the 
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boat, and don’t move till you’re ordered!” 
commanded Daggett, with a triumphant grin, 
and his victims discreetly obeyed, the mate, 
perhaps, the most promptly of all. 

“Are you going to leave us here to 
drown?” demanded Bartley, as Daggett cut 
the painter and pushed off. 

“ You won't drown,” said Daggett. “ You'll 
have standing-room until the mate here can 
get back to you with one o’ your boats. If 
you don’t want to wait, there’s your tender.” 

The pair stood still until the night and the 
storm had swallowed the yawl. If the yacht 
settled evenly they would be safe. Yet it 
might be hours before they were taken off. 
The island on their right was only a few rods 
distant ; but it was destitute of any shelter, 
and the boats had made for the mainland, a 
mile away. 

“ Are you afraid to go with me in the 
tender?” asked Bartley. 

“ No,” she said, steadily. 

Five minutes later the little tender, with 
its two souls aboard, was dancing over the 
choppy water. Bartley pulled a fair oar, 
but in spite of his efforts the frail craft took 
on water at both bow and stern, and Virginia 
steadily baled. 

“Can you swim, Virginia ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she said, without looking up. 

She had need of her accomplishment. 
Three successive waves came combing over 
the stern, drenching her through and through, 
and then they found themselves in water to 
their waists. Following Bartley’s example, 
Virginia threw herself over the side, and for 
a moment they supported themselves by a 
hand on the gunwale. 

“They can never hear us call in this 
wind,” gasped Bartley ; “ and we may chill to 
death before they find us. The shore can’t 
be very farnow. Can you swim for it?” he 
asked, anxiously. 

She bravely answered “Yes,” and they 
struck off side by side. He soon saw, though, 
that her skirts were proving a fatal drag to 
her. Swimming a little closer, he commanded 
her to put her arms around him ; and she, 
too weary to think for herself, blindly obeyed. 

“Tighter!” he exclaimed. “Hold your- 
self against me so tightly that the water 
can’t run between us, and I'll do the rest. 
There!” as she obediently hugged him 
closer. ‘“ Now lie perfectly still.” 


He swam slowly, depending in part upon 
the wind and waves for momentum, and 
reserving his strength for any emergency. 
With every stroke of his left hand, which 
was made over her shoulder as he swam on 
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his side, Virginia’s long, wet hair wrapped 
itself around his hand in clinging strands. 
He made no effort to put it out of the way. 
The smooth folds slipping over his hand 
soothed him, and he swam on mechanically, 
as though it were only for the sake of the un- 
conscious caress. The fair owner’s head lay 
on his bosom, her eyes closed. Not once 
did she move or speak, nor wince when an 
unusually heavy wave would break over them. 

At last Bartley felt the tops of rushes. 
With a good bottom he could have waded 
thence, but he felt too tired to “let down” 
to ascertain whether mud or sand were 
under them. The chances were it was mud, 
so he swam on. When dry land was finally 
reached—though it was far from dry—he 
was too exhausted to lift himself out at 
once ; but with his feet washed by the waves, 
and his head pillowed on the cold, wet marsh 
grass, and his own arms now doubling the 
bond that bound him to Virginia, he lay per- 
fectly content. A bed of down could not 
have made him more so. An intense desire 
to sleep came over him, but this he reso- 
lutely shook off. 

“Virginia!” said he, for she, too, seemed 
stricken with the unnatural sleep. 

“Yes,” she murmured, sleepily, 
straightway dozed off again. 

“ Wake up, Virginia, wake up!” he called, 
smiling at her childlike reluctance to move. 
Again she stirred restlessly, and then settled 
peacefully back to sleep. She looked so 
sweet, so tired and helpless, so trustful, that 
he was loth to disturb her again. Her 
mouth, so straight and firm and womanly in 
her waking moments, was now in a ruby, 
baby crescent. Her arms were still tightly 
around him. Her hair straggled across her 
temple and cheek. As he looked at the 
tempting picture he wondered if it would be 
lawful to touch those unconscious lips—just 
simply touch them. He decided it would 
not be—if he were not her cousin. 

“Virginia, girl!” said he, shaking her. 
“You must get up. The train leaves in just 
twenty minutes.” 

She quickly opened her eyes at this, 
and stared up into his’ face, startled and 
bewildered. Then, seeming partly to compre- 
hend their situation, she asked, plaintively : 
“Where are we, Bartley?” 

“Safe and sound, on shore,” he answered, 
blithely. 

“And the Aphrodite is gone! 
mured, with tears in her eyes. 

“Not a bit of it! Once she is pumped 
out and raised, she’ll be as good as ever.” 


and 


” 


she mur- 














“How wicked of me to think of a boat 
when we are safe!” she exclaimed, penitently. 
“Bartley, you are a noble boy!” she added, 
fervently. ‘ You saved me.” 

“What less could a cousin do, Virginia? 
he asked, smiling, but with glistening eyes. 

“ And being my cousin, I love you for it, 
and want to show my gratitude.” And she 
showed it by wrapping her round arms about 
his neck, and softly kissing him. “I forgive 
you everything.” 


” 
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As Virginia and Bartley sat side by side in 
the luxurious seat of a sleeping-car the next 
day, flying North as fast as steam could carry 
them, she said: “ Bartley Hutchinson, if you 
were to receive another invitation to come 
and visit your cousin, do you think you 
would succeed in seeing her?” 

“Yes, I think I should—seeing that her 
yacht is lying in the mud off Snapping 
Turtle Roost,” he answered, laughing. “ Try 


” 


me. 














“ TWENTY MINUTES LATER THEY WERE STEAMING BEFORE A BLAZING FIRE.” 


Twenty minutes later they were steaming 
before a blazing fire in the little cabin of a 
negro truck-gardener, while the worthy black 
himself and his two boys were traversing the 
sedgy shore with lanterns to find the other 
boatloads. In less than an hour they were 
all in, wet and cold, but happy. The two 
prisoners that had come ashore in the first 
boat were set free, as long as their leader 
had escaped. 


Vol. xix.—84 


“T’m afraid you wouldn’t feel free to leave 
me now, in case you didn’t like me,” said 
she. 

“No, I’m afraid I sha’n’t feel free to leave 
you, Virginia, dear,” said he. 

Virginia was very, very quiet for several 
minutes, and then she said, softly: “At 
school I used to write in my copy-book, 
‘Never trouble trouble, till trouble troubles 


” 


you. 






| 
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From Behind the Speaker’s Chair. 
LIX. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


EHEU! fugaces. \tis five years till the Zantallon Castle slowed up off Graves- 
ago this very month of June end, and Sir Donald Currie’s agent came on 
that Lord Rosebery’s Govern- board with an armful of newspapers. 
ment was blown There was a tre- 
out of office by \ mendous rush for 
a cordite explo- them by the passen- 
sion in the House of Com- gers, only Mr. Glad 
mons. It stone appear- 
chanced _ that ing indifferent. 
on the night For more than 
this befell, Mr. sixty years he 
Gladstone and had lived in 
a considerable the vortex of 
number of public life. 
members of Now, whether 
the last Par- Ministries 
liament in stood or fell, 
which he sat whether Par 
were far away liaments were 
from Westmin- 4 dissolved or 
ster. Theyhad  . went their way, 
gone to attend was a matter 
the opening of minor in 
of the Kiel terest to him. 
Canal, and Of much more 
were home- moment was 
ward bound his study of 
when the mo- the Danish 
mentous news language un- 
was flashed dertaken since, 
under sea. A CORDITE EXPLOSION. ten days ear- 
The Zantalion lier, the Zan- 
Castle, with Mr. Gladstone and other (a//on Castle slowly crept out of the foggy 
members of either House on board, was at Thames into the open sea. It was with difh- 
Gothenburg when the tele- culty Mr. Gladstone could 
gram came. It was in frag- be made to select a journal 
mentary form, and so oddly from the heap. He walked 
mixed up with announce- off with it under his arm 
ment made on the same with an almost bored look 
evening by Sir Henry Camp- upon his face. In the cabin 
bell-Bannerman that the men were thronging round 
Duke of Cambridge had any so fortunate to have an 
been induced to retire from open newspaper in his hand. 
the post of Commander-in- For Mr. Gladstone the 
Chief, that defeat of the news would keep till he 
Government seemed a con- got to his state cabin. 
sequential event. Another echo 
That aGovernment having OLIVER from Westmin- 
got rid of the Duke should CROMWELL. ster that reached 
straightway get rid of itself the Zanta/l/on 
was explicable only on the Caste, this earlier time at 
principle of the Japanese anchor at Kiel, related to 
hari- kari. However, that the statue of Oliver Crom 
was all we could make out well, again in the current 
in Gothenburg, and had to Session the subject ol 


HOW THEY 
BROUGHT 
THE NEWS 
TO GOTHEN 
BURG. 











possess our souls in patience oun cuemems, soaren. animated debate in the 

















House of Commons. Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone, in 1895 First Commissioner of Works, 
submitted with the Civil Service Estimates a 
small sum on account of erecting a statue to 
the Lord Protector within the precincts of 
Parliament. It was hotly opposed by Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, then leading the Irish 
Nationalist Party. 

As Mr. Arthur Balfour was reminded last 
February, when his own First Commissioner 
of Works was charged with having found a 
public site for a Cromwell statue, the Irish 
members five years ago received powerful 
support from the then Leader of the Opposi- 
tion and his followers. So effective was the 
onslaught that, the vote having 
been carried by a bare majority, 
the Government hastily aban- 
doned the project, not to be 
revived till Mr. Balfour and the 
gentlemen who conscientiously 
voted against it in 1895 came 
into power. 

At Kiel the late Speaker, Lord 
Peel, came on board the Zun- 
tallon Castle to pay his respects 
to Mr. Gladstone. They had not 
met for some time. The air was 
electrical with the buzzing of great 
events at home and on the Con- 
tinent. 

“And what do you think he 
talked about?” Lord Peel asked 
me when he left the state room 
where Mr. Gladstone had for 
fully ten minutes been earnestly 
conversing. “Why! about Oliver 
Cromwell.” 

At the luncheon table the same 
day Mr. Gladstone was still full of the subject. 
“Tam not sure,” he said, “ that if I had been in 
the House I should have voted with Herbert 
for the statue. I admit that Cromwell was 
one of the biggest men who wielded power 
in this country. Never actually King, no 
crowned monarch has exceeded the measure 
of his autocracy. The blot on his character I 
can never overlook or forgive was the Irish 
massacres. I hold that the Irish members 
were fully justified in their opposition to the 
vote.” 

An opposition, as we have seen, renewed 
five years later under those altered circum- 
stances, recurrence of which endear the House 
of Commons to the mind of the student of 
mankind. 

In the interesting speech in which Mr. 
Balfour this year justified what five years ago 
he had hotly and indignantly denounced he 
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spoke disrespectfully of Carlyle’s monumental 
work on Cromwell. In this view he was 
at one with Mr. Gladstone.. “ Carlyle’s 
Cromwell,” said the old man eloquent, “is a 
piece of pure fetichism.” 
The Terrace of the House of 
Commons maintained this Ses- 
sion its favour in the eyes of 
London Society. It certainly 
has many claims to pre-eminence in that 
field. It is secluded, though accessible. The 
scene up and down the river, with Lambeth 
Palace flooded in the light of the setting sun, 
is exceedingly beautiful. Some of the men, 
sitting at tables, strolling about, or leaning 
on the wall of the Terrace, bear 
the best-known names in England. 
Moreover, for ladies, wives and 
daughters of members or their 
bosom friends, there is, whilst 
they sip tea and toy with straw- 
berries, a certain subtle conscious- 
ness that they are, in degree, 
assisting at the making of laws and 
of history. At the very moment 
they, with tea-cupextended towards 
the hostess, are saying, “ Thank 
you ; only one piece, please,” Mr. 
Caldwell may be addressing a 
crowded House from above the 
gangway, or that infant Roscius 
of ..2 Parliamentary stage, Mr. 
W. Redmond, may be thunder- 
ing defiance from below it. 
For womankind the attractions 
peg of the situation are, quite un- 
intentionally, increased by a cer- 
tain stern, not to say aggressive, 
line of demarcation. Just as 
boating on the Thames you come at some 
quiet spot upon a half-submerged post 
(generally on the slant) displaying the legend 
“Danger,” so at the eastward end of the 
Terrace, near the main entrance, upstands 
a board bearing the strange device, “ For 
members only.” No female footstep, however 
small the imprint, may pass the line marked 
by this symbol of man’s exclusiveness. Here, 
in haughty solitude, sit the Benedicts of the 
House of Commons, Colonel Mark Lock- 
wood, Colonel Saunderson, and the like— 
men who hold that there is a place for every- 
thing and that everybody, especially woman, 
should be in her place. 
It was this spirit of exclusiveness 
A NEw _ that led to the adoption of what 
STAIRCASE. is known as the new staircase. 
Visitors to Benares will remember 
how on walking down any of the passages 
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to the Ganges leading to the ghats, the 
natives returning shrink back against the 
wall, lest by accident they should suffer con- 
tamination by touch even of the hem of the 
garment of the unbeliever. In unconscious 
development of this feeling, a section of 
members accustomed to frequent the guarded 
inclosure complained of obstruction on the 
staircase leading from the Terrace to the 
corridors and lobbies of the 
House. Going or coming 
about the business of the 
State they were, they com- 
plained, hampered by 
women, who always walked 
in the middle of the staircase, 
showing no inclination to 
“make a gangway.” 

It was hoped that this ob- 
jection being pressed would 
result in the closing against 
women of this approach to 
the Terrace. So it did. But 
the authorities of the House, 
being all married men, were 
constrained to meet the diffi- 
culty with due regard to the 
rights of woman. ‘This was 
done by the costly expedient 
of making a new staircase, 
by which cavalier members 
now escort the fair guests whom they have 
invited to tea on the Terrace. 

This has an unforeseen advan- 
THE PEERS’ tage. Not only does it land the 
PORTION. ladies on the scene at a spot 

distant from the male inclosure, 
which it is undesirable further to allude to, 
but it brings them in closer contiguity to the 
peers. There are, probably, many members 
of the House of Commons who are unaware 
of the fact that the House of Lords share 
with them the privilege of the Terrace. 
The western and bleaker end of the long 
promenade is the patrimony of the peers. 
They may an’ they please—a few do—secure 
a table in advance, and take tea in solitary 
dignity. Or they may give little tea parties 
of their own, just as if they were commoners. 
As a matter of fact, noble lords frequenting 
the Terrace at tea-time prefer to join tables 
set at the liveliest end of the Terrace. 

One exception to this rule made memor- 
able the ordinary Session of last year. All 
of a summer afternoon the Lord High Chan- 
cellor was observed presiding at-a tea-table 
round which clustered a dream of fair women. 
He did not wear his wig and gown, but no- 
thing else was lacking to the grace and dignity 
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with which he managed the large brown tea- 

pot necessitated by the breadth of his 
hospitality. q 

There is one possible and appro- 

WHY NOT priate addition to the attractive- 

TREES? ness of the Terrace as a summer 
evening lounge for tired legis- 

lators so obvious, that it is a marvel it has 
been overlooked. Why should not the long, 





THE LORD CHANCELLOR WIELDING THE TEA-POT. 


unlovely length of the flagged pavement be 
broken up by pots and tubs of flowering 
shrubs? The resources of Kew Gardens 
are not exhausted. At trifling expense 
Sir T. Thistleton Dyer, being duly autho- 


rized, could make the ‘Terrace of the 
House of Commons blossom like the 
rose. The balustrade overlooking the river 


seems created for the special purpose of 
showing how fair are the flowers that bloom 
in Kew Gardens. On the terraces and by 
the hall doors of country houses it is a 
common thing to see masses of colour over- 
topping big vases. Why should the terrace 
of the town house of the legislator be left 
forlorn ? 

Like the quality of mercy, such a display 
of foliage and colour overlooking London’s 
greatest highway would be twice blessed, 
blessing those privileged to frequent the 
Terrace and those who, passing up and 
down the river in penny steamers, longingly 
look on. 

There lie hidden to-day in a 


Prose ct muniment room in Victoria 
enue. lower, W estminster, a collection 

of historical documents whose 
personal history is not less romantic 





















than the narratives they record. When, 
in 1834, fire broke out in the old Palace 
of Westminster, one of the officers of the 
House of Lords bethought him of certain 
bundles of musty papers dumped down in an 
ancient annex. ‘Tradition had handed down 
to the staff the impression that these docu- 
ments were exceedingly valuable, which to 
the official mind fully accounted for their 
being hidden away in a cellar. The officer 
made gallant and_ successful efforts to 
save them. Being rescued they straightway 
fell into their old condition of disregard. 
While the new Houses of Parliament were 
being built the bundles were shifted about 
from shed to shed to suit the convenience of 
the workmen. When the building was com- 
pleted the hapless treasure-trove was carted 
into the basement story 
of the offices of the 
House of Lords, which, 
running parallel with 
the river at something 
below its level, was 
recognised as the very 
place in which to store 
precious papers. 

More than a quarter 
of a century later a 
gentleman engaged 
upon an historical work 
asked permission to 
make search in the 
House of Lords for any 
papers bearing upon 
the subject. He was 
courteously let loose in 
this river cellar, and had not been there 
many days before he discovered a veritable 
Klondike of papers relating in intimate 
fashion to some of the most critical and 
interesting epochs in English history, dating 
from 1479 to 1664. 

In his “History of the Rebel- 


THE LOVE- |. 5; . . 
nepe pplion”—meaning the establish- 
LETTERS OF 2 
"ment of the Commonwealth— 
A KING AND . “es : 
aed Lord Clarendon, writing of 
QUEEN. 


Naseby fight, reports how “ in 
the end the King was compelled to quit the 
field, and to leave Fairfax master of all his 
foot, cannons, and baggage, amongst which 
was his own cabinet, where his most secret 
papers were, and letters between the Queen 
and him.” Here, among these unconsidered 
bundles, treated for centuries as if they had 
been dirty linen, lay perdue these love-letters 
passing between the hapless King and kis 
wife Henrietta, whose portraits, limned by 
the .and of Vandyck, adorned through dark 
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days of the past winter the walls of Burlington 
House. 

The Puritans, with malicious intent, printed 
and circulated these letters, just as, after the 
Tuileries was sacked, the correspondence of 
Napoleon III. and the Empress, found in 
private chambers, was given to the greedy 


mob. The French Imperial fugitives did 
not come so well out of the ordeal as do 
their seventeenth century _ predecessors. 


Charles I. was a bad King, but these letters, 
lately rescued out of the abyss of centuries, 
show him in a gentle light. The Queen is 
equally tender in the dark hour of adversity. 
3oth write in cipher, the secret of which 
was not withheld from the prying eyes of the 
Puritans, whose transcript of the letters now 
lies hidden from the world in the solitude 
of Victoria Tower. 
Queen Henrietta uses 
the olden French fami- 
liar to the readers of 
Montaigne’s Essays. 
Writing on the 16th of 
January, 1643, “au Roy 
Mon Seigneur,” from 
an unnamed place, she 
says (being translated) : 
“My dear Heart, I 
made an account to 
depart yesterday, but 
the winds were so_bois- 
terous that my goods 
and luggage could not 
be sent aboard to-day. 
Howsoever I hope it 
will be done to-morrow. 
If the wind serves I mean to be gone on 
Thursday, God willing. I have so much 
unexpected business now upon my departure, 
which causes me to be extremely troubled 
with the headache, and to make use of 
another which I would have done myself, but 
that I have many letters to write into France. 
Watt being come thence, I shall only tell 
you that he hath brought me all that I could 
desire from thence. Farewell, my dear 
Heart.” 
“The King my lord,” writing 
KING’ from Oxford, “To my Wyfe, 26 
CHARLES. March, 1645, by Sakfield,” thus 
discourses, with kingly variety of 
spelling: “ Deare hart, I could not get thy 
Dispaches wch Petit brought before yester- 
day wch I red with wonder anufe to fynde 
thee interpret my letter, marked 16, as if I 
had not beene well satisfied with something 
in thy letter by Pooly. I confess that I 
expressed anger in that letter, but it was by 
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complaining to thee not of thee, and indeed 
when I am accused of concealing my 
Affaires from thee either by negligence or 
worse I cannot oee well pleased and though 
I am behoulding to thy love for not 
believing I am not the more obliged to 
my accusers’ goodwills ; albeit the effects 
thereof (by thy kyndeness) is most welcome 
to mee, and certainly I know nothing less in 
thy power than to make me be displeased 
with thee: I have beene and am seldom 
other then angry with myselfe for not ex- 
pressing my Affection to thee according to 
my intentions. So far have I alwais beene 
from taking anything vnkyndly of thee ; as for 
my desyring thee to keepe my Dispaches it was 
in particular and not in generall conserning 
those of Irland, not knowing whether thou 
thought secrecy in that business so requiset 
as I know it to be, for many ar of that nature 
as ar fitt to be showen and wher they ar of 
an undouted kynde these I confess needs no 
items ; but where I am not sure of thy con- 
curring opinion there to give thee a causion 
may show my want of judgemt but not of 
confidence in thee: In a word, Sweet hart, 
I cannot be other than kynde to thee and 
confident of thee; and say what thou will 
thou must and does know this to be trew of 
him who is eternally Thyne.” 

Another discovery made among 


A ROMANCE . . 
precious lumber stowed in out- 


OF THE , 
oRAYER- of-the-way chambers in the House 
nook, Of Lords was the long-lost MS. 


Prayer-book sent to the peers by 
Charles II., to assist them in compiling the 
Prayer-book. The volume has a curious 
history. During the Commonwealth an 
order was issued abolishing the Book of 
Common Prayer. One of the first proceed- 
ings of Charles II. on the restoration of the 
monarchy was to appoint a commission to 
“Review the Book of Common Prayer, 
comparing the same with the most ancient 
liturgies which have been used in the Church 
in the primitive and purest times, and to 
prepare such alterations and additions as 
they thought fit to offer.” - When Parliament 
passed an Act re-establishing the Church 
this MS. volume was ordered to be appended 
thereto. 

This condition was observed, and up to 
the beginning of the century the documents 
remained intact. One day a clergyman asked 
and obtained permission to consult the MS. 
Prayer-book on a doctrinal point that per- 
turbed his soul. The boon was granted by 


a sympathetic Black Rod. But, alack! the 
temptation, greater than any resisted by St. 
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Anthony, proved too much for the holy man. 
Soon after he had departed it was found the 
precious volume had also gone. Nothing 
was heard of it for many years. Whether 
pricked by conscience the rev. gentleman 
voluntarily returned the book, or whether, 
tracked to his sanctum, it was rescued from 
his felonious grasp, does not appear in the 
loosely kept records of the day. It is, how- 
ever, certain that by the year 1819 it was 
restored. There is record that it was seen 
and handled in 1824. After the burning of 
the Houses of Parliament ineffective search 
was made for it. Some twenty-seven years 
ago, it being found that the Old Tower at the 
back of Abingdon Street was inconveniently 
stuffed with old Acts of Parliament, they 
were removed to Victoria Tower. Amongst 
them was found this priceless MS., which 
has again relapsed into the condition of the 
forgotten. 

Surely an honourable place might be 
found for it in the manuscript-room of the 
British Museum, where, albeit through a 
glass darkly, we might see its face. 

There is an elder, even more 


PE se historic, Prayer-book still a-miss- 
onaven. ing. When in the fifth and 
ane sixth year of his reign Edward VI. 


caused to be passed a statute 
establishing the Protestant religion through- 
out his realm, it was ordered that the Book 
of Common Prayer, concurrently compiled, 
should be “annexed and joined to this 
present statute.” The precedent was, as we 
have seen, followed in the reign of Charles II. 
with equally calamitous results. 

When, in 1661, Charles II.’s Commis- 
sioners came to look for this Prayer-book it 
was nowhere to be found. There was the 
original statute duly preserved, but the 
Prayer-book had disappeared. There is on 
record a letter from John Browne, the Clerk 
of the Parliament in 1683, addressed to one 
of his colleagues, wherein he writes: “ In 
Q. Marie’s tyme the Common Praier Booke 
which was annexed to the Act was taken 
away.” 

The first body of Royal Commissioners on 
historical MS. (amongst the few survivors are 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) were of opinion that this thrice- 
precious MS. would some day be found 
amongst the medley of MSS. judiciously 
housed in the basement story of the offices 
of the House of Lords. Has it been found, 
or has the matter been forgotten in the 
pressure of business that weighs upon the 
peers ? 














By GEORGE 


I. 
GH! what a night we're 
4% going to have,” I said, as I 


put down the poker and 
stood in the warm glow, 
watching the flames and 





sparks from the logs fly up 
the wide chimney. 

“ Yes,” said my wife, raising her eyes from 
the embroidery she was at work upon, and 
looking so attractive in the ruddy glow that 
I stepped to her side and behaved as I did 
five years before—that is, in the winter before 
we were married. 

“ Don’t. Tony,” she said, smiling. 

“Why not, pet?” 

“Simmons might come in—or Jack.” 

“Simmons had better not—a pompous 
old humbug! Hang him, he gives himself 
as many airs as if he were the squire and 
belonged to the Hall. As for Jack, he won’t 
be down for long enough. If he did appear 
he’d bolt, and come back looking solemn. 
We shall have the laugh of him soon.” 

My wife coughed in a peculiar way. 

“What does that mean?” I asked. “I 
say, Honor, you’re not quite so warm to 
Jack as you used to be before he proposed 
for Prue.” 

“Indeed, I try to be, dear,” said my wife. 
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“Oughtn’t to want trying, pet. Jack’s a 
dear, good fellow, and you'll own it when 
you know him better. I say, what a soaking 
he had this afternoon—drenched. He will 
go through everything, and he waded one 
ditch full of snow-water twice.” . 

“It is very foolish, dear,” said my wife, 
stitching away. “You men never seem to 
think Of the risk of colds.” 

“Of course not,” I replied, as I went to 
the window and looked out through the 
lattice casement at the wintry scene, with the 
snow whirling through the closing-in night. 
“Brrr!” I growled, as I came back to the 
fire. “There'll be no shooting to-morrow. 
Billiards all day, I expect. I say, dear, of 
course there’s not the slightest likelihood 
of Prue coming back by this afternoon’s 
train ?” 

“ Not the slightest,” said my wife, quickly. 

“Glad of it,” I said. ‘“ Bea horrible ride 
from the station through the snow and dark- 
ness. When is she coming ?” 

“The day after to-morrow, dear.” 

“Well, it’s time she was back,” I grunted. 
“ Here, put that work away! I-want to talk 
to you, and you’re only hurting your dear old 
eyes.” 

I snatched at the embroidery as I spoke, 
and my wife looked up uncomplainingly. 
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“What is it, dear?” she said, taking my 
hand. 

I coughed now and hesitated, but her eyes 
seemed to make me speak. 

“Well, I wanted to say a few words about 
Prue and Jack. Wasn’t it rather bad form 
for her to shoot off to London as soon as she 
knew Jack was coming down?” 

“No, dear,” said my wife, slowly ; “ and it 
was not her doing.” 

“ What!” I cried. 

“T sent her up, dear, to mamma for a 
week.” 

“You did! 
prise. 

“To do some shopping, for one thing.’ 

“ And what was the other?” 

“To be out of the way at first when Jack 
came.” 

“The deuce you did!” 
astonishment. “Why?” 

“Because I did not want your cousin to 
find everything too smooth for him.” 

“Well, of all ” I began. 

“Tam not quite convinced yet of Jack’s 
sincerity, dear,” said my wife, gravely, as she 
held my hand up to her cheek. 

“ My dear old girl!” I cried. “Shame!” 

“Tony, dear,” she went on, as if she had 
not heard my words, “ marriage is a very 
serious thing.” 

“Of course, and the dearest and best thing 
in the world when a pair are well matched,” 
I cried, and I interpolated a little “ business,” 
as theatrical people call it. 

“ Don’t, dear,” she said, again. 

“Then don’t you set bad examples by 
rubbing my hand on your cheek. But I say, 
darling, to be serious, Jack is the best fellow 
in the world, and he loves Prue down to the 
ground.” 

“He thinks he does, dear,” said my wife, 
quietly ; “ but he is very young and impulsive, 
and it would break my heart if he proved 
insincere to dear Prue.” 

“I'd shoot the beggar if he did,” I cried, 
fiercely ; “of course by accident, wh2n aiming 
at a pheasant. Then you sent her away ?” 

“Yes, dear, and- Hush! here he is.” 

For the drawing-room door opened, the 
portitre was wafted inward, and the flames 
and sparks roared up the wide old chimney 
till the door was closed again, and my second 
cousin Jack, lieutenant of fusiliers, came in, 
looking as frank and handsome a young 
Englishman as could be met in a day’s 
march. 

“I say, you two do look jolly in here,” he 
said, as he strode up to the fire. 


What for?” I cried, in sur- 


? 


I cried, in 
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“Yes; what a storm!” I cried. “ Ail 
right and dry again?” 
“Oh, quite; but I say, Mrs. Grange, 


wasn’t it lucky we had our shoot to-day ?” 

“ Very,” said my wife, smiling. 

“T say, though, you don’t think it likely 
your—your sister will come down to-night ? ” 

“ Not at all,” said my wife, as I, full of the 
late remarks, looked keenly at our visitor. 

“T am glad,” he cried. ‘“ No, no, I mean 
I am sorry,” he added, hastily. “It isn’t a 
night fit for a dog to be out. What are you 
two laughing at ?” 

“You,” I said. 
own mind.” 

“Oh, don’t I?” he cried. “I meant to 
say, I wish she were here, but I shouldn't 
like her to be travelling down in a storm like 
this.” 

At that moment there was the sound of 
wheels muffled in the snow of the carriage 
drive, and a faint “ Ck, ck, ck!” uttered bya 
driver. 

“ By George, here she is cried my 
cousin, springing from the chair into which 
he had sunk. 

“ Nonsense !” I cried. 
for the house.” 

As I spoke the deep-toned clang of the 
door-bell was heard, followed in due course 
by the roar of the wind through the open 
hall door, and then by steps going and 
coming in the hall, and at intervals a couple 
of bumps. 

I sought my wife’s eyes, and hers were 
fixed inquiringly upon mine, while Jack, who 
was all excitement, looked from one to the 
other again and again. 

“T say,” he said, at last, “it must be 
Prue!” 

“ Stuff!” I cried, testily. “If it had been 
Prue she’d either have been in here by now 
or we should have been in the hall to meet 
her.” 

“Ves, of course, 
aren’t you?” 

“ Because,” I said, “it is something ‘or 
the servants or the house, or the book-box 
from the library, though why the deuce they 
have come up to the front door I-——here, 
what the dickens are you about?” 

My words were too late to stop my cousin, 
for he was in the act of flinging open the 
door and rushing out, and before I could 
reach the hall myself I encountered him 
hurrying back, ready to thrust me before him 
into the drawing-room. 

“Tt isn’t!” he said, in a sharp whisper. 
“ But, by George ! such a pretty girl!” 


“You don’t know your 


1!” 


“Only something 


” 


he cried; “but why 
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Before more could be said the door was 
re-opened by Simmons, our butler, just as 
the dull, muffled sound of wheels was again 
heard passing the window. 

“Who has come, Simmons?” said my 
wife. 

“The noo lady’s-maid, ma’am,” replied the 
butler, austerely. 

“Halloa!” I cried. “I didn’t know of 
this. Have you discharged Robinson ?” 

“New lady’s-maid, Simmons?” said my 
wife. “Absurd! Oh, it is some mistake.” 

“That’s what I told her, ma’am, but she 
said it was quite right: that she was engaged 
by a young lady at her ladyship’s in Eaton 
Street the day before yesterday.” 

“By my sister?” said my wife, wonderingly. 

“Yes’m. She said it was a handsome 
young lady with a very fresh colour.” 

“Quite right,” said Jack, in a half whisper 
to me. 

“ And that she was wanted directly, ma’am, 
and the young lady gave her the money for 
her fare, and a card—one of our cards, ma’am 

with the time on it the train left King’s 
Cross, and the station she was to get out at, 
and that she was to take the station fly and 
come on six miles. She’s brought her boxes, 
ma’am—two—heavy ones.” 

“ Then it isn’t a mis- 
take,” I said. ‘ There, 
take the poor thing to 
the housekeeper’s room, 
and tell them to give 
her some hot tea. She 
must be perished.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the 
butler ; and as soon as 
the door was closed I 
turned to my 
wife. 

“ Here, what 
game’s this?” 
I cried. “ What 
does Prue 
want with a 
maid ?” 

“T don’t 
know, dear,” 
replied my 
wife. “I’m as 
much puzzled 
as you are. It is so strange. 
said a word to me.” 

“ You've offended her,” I said, meaningly. 
“You know why. She’s going away.” 

“That's it,” said Jack, eagerly. “I did 
write very plainly to her about something. I 
told her that at any time I might be ordered 

Vol. xix.—86. 


She never 
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abroad, and begged her that something might 
take place at once.” 

“And what did my sister say in her 
reply ?” said my wife, stiffly. 

“Oh, she wrote just what a girl would say,” 
cried Jack, laughing merrily—“ that we must 
wait.” 

“ Of course,” said my wife, gravely. “ My 
sister was not named Prudence for nothing, 
Mr. Merton.” 

“Oh, come, none of that,” he cried. 
“Tt’s Jack, brother Jack, Mrs. Grange. I was 
a bit popped, as the Lincolnshire people call 
it, to find her away when I came. I didn’t 
like it, I can tell you. It seemed like huffing 
a fellow ; but it’s all right. I see through it 
now. She’s been up to talk it over with the 
old girl.” 

My wife is wonderfully like her sister, and 
they both have a beautiful high colour. In 
fact, I often chaff them both about it, and 
say what pretty girls they’d be if they were 
always kept in a cool place; but I never saw 
my wife’s cheeks so scarlet as they were that 
evening in the firelight when she drew herself 
up and said, haughtily :— 

“My sister did not go up to town to 
consult mamma, Mr. Merton, and if she had 














“SHE DREW HERSELF UP.” 


gone for such a purpose, Lady Lancelot— 
the old girl !”—this was with withering con- 
tempt—‘“ would not have given her consent 
to any such premature proceedings.” 

“I beg pardon,” said Jack, hurriedly, in 
answer to several nods and shakes of the 
head from me. “No disrespect meant to 
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Lady Lancelot. Nothing of the kind. Always 
feel chivalrous—as a soldier should, don’t- 
cherknow, towards the—er—er—er mamma 
of the girl I’m engaged to, and of her sister. 
Really beg pardon, Mrs. Grange. Here, 
Tony, do help a fellow. You know: assure 
your wife I didn’t mean any harm.” 

“Well,” I said, gruffly ; “it’s not the way 
to speak of Lady Lancelot, Jack.” 

“Tt wasn’t, old man,” he cried, warmly. “ It 
wasn’t, indeed. It was blackguardly. Slipped 
out, don’tcherknow, Mrs. Grange—Honoria 
—sister—Prue’s sister—I say, do you want a 
fellow to go down upon his knees ?” 

“No,” said my wife, coldly. “Say no 
more about it, but pray dismiss that foolish 
idea from your brain.” 

“ But she went up to town directly after 
she must have had my letter saying I was 
coming down to stay. Why did she do 
that?” cried Jack, who was recovering his 
balance. 

“Because I sent her,” said my wife, coldly. 

“Oh!” said Jack, who was silenced for 
the moment. But he recovered himself and 
struck out again directly. “Look here,” he 
cried, in a tone of triumph; “then why did 
she engage such a pretty maid all in a 
hurry ?” 

“T do not know,” said my wife, crossing 
to the bell and pulling it sharply—a way she 
has when she feels nettled ; “but let me tell 
you this, Mr. Merton: When your cousin 
was engaged to me he had no eyes for the 
prettiness of any maid-servant.” 

“What!” cried Jack, bursting into a fit of 
uncontrollable merriment. “Oh, come !—I 
say !—I do like that !—Old Tony not have 
an eye for a pretty girl because he was 
engaged !—Why, he was 4 

“Will you hold your tongue, you con- 
founded idiot!” I roared, for he paid not 
the slightest heed to my fierce grins and 
frowns. 

“ Halloa!” he cried. “What, have I 
done it again? Here, I suppose I'd better 
go tomy room. Only send me up a cut of 
something, for I’m half starved.” 

“You'd better!” I cried, in a rage. 
down, and hold your tongue.” 

For at that moment Simmons answered 
the bell. 

* Beg pardon, ma’am. 





* Sit 


I was coming up.” 


“ Why?” I asked, for the man was wide- 
eyed and trembling as if from excitement. 

“The new young person’s coming, sir, 
and Miss Robinson.” 

“What about Miss Robinson?” I cried. 
Gone into hysterics. 


“ Fits, sir. We 
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couldn’t do anything with her at first, and 
I was going to ask you if Edward hadn't 


better ride over to Lindthorpe for the 
doctor?” 
“Tut, tut, tut!” exclaimed my wife. 


“ When was she taken bad ?” 

“ As soon as she heard there was to be a 
noo maid, ma’am.” 

“Oh, dear me!” cried my wife. 
a mistake, Simmons.” 

“So I kep’ on telling her, ma’am ; but she 
would shriek and throw herself about and 
say it was a shame, and that she’d go out 
and die in the snow. I haven’t sweat— 
perspired so, sir,” said the man, turning to 
me, “cold as it is, fora month.” 

“T’ll come to her, Simmons,” said my wife. 

“T don’t think you need now, ma’am. I 
got the best pale bottle out, and Mrs. 
Denham and cook nearly delooged her with 
it, and she’s calmed down now.” 

“Then go and tell her, Simmons, that I 
say it is all a mistake, and that I am not 
going to dismiss her. Then, as soon as this 
strange person has finished her tea, bring her 
up here.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“One moment, Simmons. The station 
fly has not gone back, of course ?” 

“Qh, yes, ma’am. Parlow, the driver, 
went off ina hurry. He’d got to take Sir 
Rennery Rollins’s people to a dinner at 
Benby. Their brougham horse has got a 
cold.” 

“ That will do, Simmons,” said my wife. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am; is cook to keep 
back the dinner?” 

“No,” I said, sharply. 
starving.” 

“Yes,” said my wife, sweetly. “ You will 
not mind waiting another quarter of an hour 
—Jack?” 

Her words brought my cousin to his feet, 
his face lighting up with satisfaction. 

“Mind? Not I!” he cried, eagerly. 
“Only cut a little deeper, Tony, when you 
carve,” he added, turning to me. 


II. 


I LAUGHED, and as the butler left the room 
it was striking to see how we three all began 
to play at the game of making it up. Faces 
brightened, and we chattered away about 
every subject we could think of—the shoot- 
ing that day—Jack’s wading the 2ft. deep 
ditch—the prospects for the morrow, and so 
on, but not a word about Prue or the new 
arrival till the door-handle rattled. 
Then Jack sprang up. 


“It’s all 


“Mr. Merton’s 
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“You'd like me to go?” he said, with a 
glance at my wife. 

“Certainly not, Jack,” she replied, gravely. 
“ Please stay.” 

He dropped back into his lounge and 
stole a glance sidewise at the decidedly 
good-looking, refined, well-dressed body who 
was ushered into the room by Simmons, and 
who curtsied with quiet dignity to all three 
of us with one swoop as the door closed 
upon the butler. 

In that one glance I saw that she had 
removed all trace of her journey, and that 
the little white lace cap she wore and her 
hair had quite a Parisian look, so that I was 
not surprised when, meeting my wife’s eyes, 
she gave a little affected start of surprise, 
and said, with a very French accent :— 

“Ah, mamselle, then you have come first ?” 

“II beg your pardon?” said my wife, 
and Jack darted a knowing 
look at me. 

“ Mamselle told me avant 
hier that it would be some 
days before she came down 
into Lin-counne-sheere.” 

“Tt is a mistake,” said 
my wife, quietly. “I never 
saw you before in my life.” 

“Mamselle!” said our 
visitor, in a tone of faint 
reproach, “when you tell 
me my éftre of raccom- 
mandacione from Miladi 
Rootlande are so satees- 
factorre that you engage me 
at once, for it is an emair- 
gencee ?———  Ah-h-h! par- 
donne! No!” she cried, 
wrinkling her forehead with a 
piquante look of perplexity, 
as she raised her hands, 
palm outward, towards the 
dead gold brooch at her 
throat. “Eet is the same 
face, the same distingué air, 
and the same /eint de rose 
in ze sheek. Pardonne, 
madame, you are ze 
seestairre ? ” 

My wife bowed. 

“Then my sister 

“Mees Prudence Lance- 
leow,” said our visitor, smiling faintly. 

“ Engaged you for her maid ?” 

“Yes, madame, and the Lady Lanceleow.” 

“Ah! you saw mamma?” said my wife, 
eagerly. 

“Oh, out, madame, and she ask me many 


” 
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question about my Lady Rootlande, and 
why I resign my dear good meestresse.” 

“ Why did you?” asked my wife. 

“ Ah, madame, she goes to live /oujours, 
always, on the Riviera, and I can never see 
La Belle France any more.” 

“Why?” I said, quickly, and then I 
repented speaking and interfering in my 
wife’s task, for our visitor turned her face 
slowly towards me, making several wrinkles 
in a very white forehead, and drawing up 
the inner ends of her eyebrows till they were 
quite straight, while she took a dainty 
cambric handkerchief from her pocket and 
applied it slowly to each of her eyes. 

“Cet is too ¢riste, m’sieu,” she said, in a low 
tone. “My fathaire—my brothaire! The 
teerrible days of the Commune! England is 
our countree now. I go back to beautiful 
France—nevaire.” 


“* CET IS TOO TRISTE, M'SIEU,’ SHE SAID.” 


“T see; I see,” I said, hastily, and left my 
wife, as Jack said afterwards, to handle her 
cue. 

“Did Lady Lancelot,” said my wife, 
“Lancelot; we. pronounce the t’s— not 
Lancelo.” 
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“ Ah, yais, madame : Launcelotte.” 

“Did my mother ask you any further 
questions ?” 

“Oh, many, many, many, madame. About 
the coiffure, the robes, the dressmaking.” 

“ And was Lady Lancelot satisfied ? ” 

“T think so, madame; but I remember 
she say to mamselle your seestairre a month 
on trial.” 

“Yes; mamma would say so,” said my 
wife, thoughtfully. 

“But mamselle your seestairre say that 
with such raccommandaciones it was not 
necessaire, as she was only in town for a day 
or two.” 

“Ha!” sighed Jack, but he tried to 
cover it with a cough. 

“But I forget, madame, she write to 
Miladi Rootlande, Hotel de Beau Rivage, 
Cannes.” 

“Well, I will not detain you any longer,” 
said my wife. “You must be tired after a 
very long, cold journey.” 

The new maid gave a curious little 
shudder, and raised her shoulders very 
prettily. 

“Ze cold was affreuse, madame, and ze 
thirrd class coupé was vairree not comfortable 
when the hot wataire in ze foot-warm go 
quite out.” 

“Tt was a long, cold journey,’ 
said my wife. “You can go back 


? 


“ Didn’t look at ’em,” he replied, gruffly. 
“ Dessay they're false.” 

I looked at my wife, and she looked at 
me, and then, quite at one, we all laughed 
merrily, our mirth being put an end to by 
the coming of Simmons, with— 

“The dinner is served, ma’am.” 

Then we adjourned to the dining-room, 
where the odour of soup and fish, and the 
brightness of fire, candles, plate and glass, 
made us all forget the coming of the new 
maid and the strange behaviour of sister-in- 
law Prue. 

That night, when Jack and I were in the 
smoking-room having our final cigars, my 
wife came in to bid our prospective relative 
good-night, and announced that it was snow- 
ing heavily. 

“ No shooting to-morrow, Jack,” she said, 
merrily. 

“Never mind,” he replied, with his face 
lighting up. “I'll have a good quiet day 
indoors.” 

“ Tony, old man,” he cried, as soon as we 
were alone, “ I am glad that little breeze has 
blown over.” 

“Soam I. There, let it drop.” 

He did let it drop, and we did not say 
“ good-night ” till another cigar had been lit 
and finished. Then I hurried up to our 





to the housekeeper’s room, and tell 
Mrs. Denham to see that you have 
a fire in your bed-chamber.” 

“ Meeses Denham, madame—the good 
lady who have the bad fit?” 

“No, no; that is Robinson, my maid. She 
was afraid that you had come to take her 
place.” 

“Ah-h-h! I see, madame. But it ees not 
sO. 

“Certainly not. That will do.” 

There was another curtsy spread round to 
all three, and our visitor glided out of the 
room. 

“She looks a very capable person,” said 
my wife, thoughtfully. “Then I suppose 
Prue will be down in a day or two ; but we 
are sure to have a letter in the 
morning. Do you like her appear- 
ance, Tony?” 

“Well, yes, but I always i= 
have a prejudice against 
those very precise - looking 
bodies. Not bad - looking, 


but a little old in the tooth. 
Eh, Jack?” I said, mis- 


chievously. 














“SHE HAD NOT LEFT HER DRESSING-ROOM.” 
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room, fully expecting to find my wife fast 
asleep; but ladies’ hair does take so long 
even on wintry nights, and she had not left 
her dressing-room. 

“What have you done with the new 
maid ?” I asked, after a time. 

“Put her in the visitors’ servants’ room. 
Poor Robinson! She was half broken- 
hearted, and I’ve had to go and see her 
and comfort the silly girl.” 

“But I say, Honor, is Jack right about 
Prue ?” 

“No,” said my wife, emphatically. 

“Then what does it mean about the new 
maid ?” 

“T suppose she has taken it into her 
head to have one of her own. I don’t 
understand it yet, but let it wait till she 
comes back.” 

“Strikes me you’ve put her monkey up by 
interfering between her and Jack.” 

“No,” said my wife, after a few moments’ 
thought. “Prue felt with me that Jack 
ought to learn that he was not to treat their 
engagement so lightly. He has been acting 
over the most serious matter in their lives 
like a thoughtless boy. They cannot marry 
yet for years.” 

“ Certainly 

Now, I have a vivid recollection of saying 
that word, and. I meant to add wzof,; but I 
don’t think I did, for all is blank in my 
mind till the regular hot-water knock came 
at our door, the necessary being brought by 
my wife’s maid. 

It was Simmons who brought the other hot 
water, an hour later, over our meal. 


III. 


“WHat a glorious morning!” was the 
favourite remark when we three gathered at 
the breakfast table, for the storm of the 
night was over, the sun shining brilliantly in 
a deep blue sky, and the whole world, as far 
as we could see, dazzling white with the 
heavy snowfall. 

“Slept well, Jack ?” I said. 

“Never better. Wind seemed to sing 
lullaby.” 

“Yes, Simmons?” I said, as that worthy’s 
lips moved preliminary to a speech as he 
handed the cutlets. 

“I beg pardon, sir, but did either of you 
gentlemen open the front door after I had 
gone to bed ?” 

“Swear I didn’t,” said Jack, with his 
mouth full of hot bread-cake. 

“No, certainly not,” I replied. 
did you think you heard it?” 


”» 





“ Why, 
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“No, sir; but all the fastenings were 
undone, and the bar standing in the corner.” 

“ Halloa!” cried Jack; “burglars. What 
about the plate-chest, Simmons ?” 

“ That’s quite safe, sir, in: the iron closet,” 
said the butler; shaking his head. “It would 
be a bad night’s work for any burglar, sir, 
who came near my pantry.” 

“Yes, you’d better remember that while 
you're stopping here, old man, and not go 
rousing him up in the night. Ring your 
bedroom bell if you want B. and S., or any- 
thing of that kind. Simmons has a brace of 
pistols over his bed’s head—a fine old pair 
of flint-locks that were at Waterloo.” 

“T’ll remember,” said Jack, devoting him- 
self attentively to the cutlets. 

“You must have forgotten to fasten the 
hall door, Simmons,” I said, rather sternly. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said the butler, 
severely, and with a movement of the head 
which made his stiff white neckcloth crackle. 
“T couldn’t have gone to sleep if I had.” 

“Well, no one here meddled with it,” I 
said. “There’s nothing wrong about the 
house, I hope ?” 

“No, sir, nothing. 
the lower windows.” 

“ Ah, but what about the upper ?” 

“The gardeners have been round, sir, and 
there’s not a sign outside, and the ladders 
are all in their shelter on the barn wall.” 

“ What about footmarks ? ” 

“The ground’s one thick sheet of snow, 
sir. There wasn’t a footprint.” 

“ False alarm, Simmons,” I said. “One 
of the maids must have unfastened the door 
before you were up.” 

“ But I beg x 

“Well, never mind till after breakfast,” I 
said. ‘‘ Where’s the letter-bag ?” 

“Not come in yet, sir. I hear that the 
mail’s been stopped by the snow in a cutting, 
and the road between here and the station’s 
quite blocked.” 

“ Then the fall has been very heavy ?” 

“ Tremenjus, sir.” 

No more was said, the butler leaving the 
room. 

“We must have had a storm, then,” said 
Jack, glancing out at the dazzling white 
landscape. 

“Yes ; no shooting to-day, Jack,” said my 
wife. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. “I vote we 
go after the hares, Tony. We can see them a 
mile away, and track them by the footprints.” 

“ Rather murderous, eh?” I ventured to 
observe. 


I have examined all 
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“Oh, no; we won't shoot many. It will 
be glorious out in the snow.” 

“Very well,” I said. ‘“ How soon shall 
we start ?” 

“Soon as you like, old man. I'll get my 
leggings on and go round the house to see 
how deep the snow is. Ah! they’re shovel- 
ling away on the drive.” 

“Yes,” I said, as we all adjourned to the 
big bay window. “ My word, it is deep!” 

Just then Simmons re-entered. 

“Mrs. Denham would like to speak to 
you, ma'am, when you have done break- 
fast.” 

“We've quite finished, Simmons,” replied 
my wife. “Is it about the new maid?” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Send her in.” 

“Here, I say,” I cried, as the butler left 
the room; “I hope that woman’s not 
knocked up with her journey and wants a 
doctor.” 

Our prim old housekeeper entered the 
room directly, looking very much troubled, 
and after her salutes to all, began with : 


that: Dover’s powder, mustard plaster, and 
all the rest of it.” 

“But she’s gone, sir!” said the old lady, 
excitedly. 

“Gone!” we all cried, in a breath. 

“Yes, ma'am. Yes, Master- Anthony. 
Her door was locked, and we couldn’t make 
her hear, and I consulted with Mr. Simmons, 
and we decided at last to break the lock.” 

“ And you did ?” I cried, excitedly. 

“Yes, sir, and found the bed had not been 
slept in, but the fire had been kept up so that 
the scuttle was empty ; and some time in the 
night she must have slipped away.” 

“What, through that storm ?” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Simmons found the hall- 
door unfastened. She must have come down 
and let herself out.” 

“Strange,” I said. ‘“ But what about her 
boxes ?” 

“They're both in the room, sir, just as 
John left them after he and the boy had 
carried them up and uncorded one and un- 
strapped the other for her.” 

“Then she has taken fright,” I said, 


” 





“I’m very sorry to trouble you, ma’am, but 
the new French maid——” 

“T knew it, Jack,” I cried. “What do 
you say to me for a prophet ?” 

“You knew it, Master Anthony?” cried 
the old lady, eagerly, addressing me after her 
familiar fashion, begun in my late father’s 
days. 

“Yes. What is it—feverish cold from 
exposure? Well, you can doctor her for 


OH, TONY, ALL MY DIAMONDS AND PEARLS—ALL MY BEST WEDDING PRESENTS - 


” 


decidedly. “ Didn’t like the look of us ; and 
the next thing will be an application for her 
boxes.” 

“But what about Prue when she comes 
down?” cried Jack. “She'll be horribly 
disappointed. I say,” he continued, turning 
to my wife, “ you didn’t tell the woman that 
she couldn’t stay, or anything of that sort ?” 

“No, no; I did not see her again, Jack,” 
said my wife. 























“Here, stop a minute,” I cried. “Is all 
right upstairs ?” 

“Oh, Tony, dear; don’t be so cruelly 
suspicious,” cried my wife. “It is as you 
say: The poor, excitable Frenchwoman has 
taken fright. Everything is quite correct 
upstairs, Denham ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, as far as I could make out,’ 
replied the old housekeeper. 

“Did you look round my dressing-room ?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am.” 

“And my jewel-case was on the escri- 
toire ?” 

The old woman’s jaw dropped, and with 
a faint cry my wife darted towards the 
door, all following, and reaching the hall in 
time to see her disappear at the top of the 
great flight of broad oak stairs. 

They were very low, broad stairs, and I 
went up them four at a time, reaching the 
dressing-room door just in time to hear my 
wife shriek loudly, and to meet her as she 
rushed out. 

“ Oh, Tony, all my diamonds and pearls— 
all my best wedding presents ! ” 

“ D—n!” I shouted. 

“Sold!” cried Jack, his word sounding 
like an echo from the landing. 

I ask pardon for using the first of these 
words, but I place them here just to show 
how emphatic Englishmen can be at a 
critical time, and also how with one word 
they can express as much as a Frenchman 
would require at least a hundred to effect. 

“ Yes,” cried my wife, excitedly ; “I see it 
all now.” 

“Oh, yes, my dear; we can see it all 
now,” I said, bitterly. “It’s perfectly plain, 
and, as Jack says, we’ve been sold.” 

“Well, look here,” cried Jack; “ now’s 
the time to show your administrative powers, 
Tony ; and I'll do the executive.” 

“ What do you mean ?” I said, savagely. 

“ Order out your light cavalry to summon 
the police, and put a stopper on anyone 
going off by rail from any station within a 
radius of twenty miles round.” 

“Hurrah! Good!” I cried, as my brain 
began to work. 

“Then wire off to Prue. 
and answer paid.” 

“Ves, do, Jack,” I cried. “ And, look 
here, the line’s blocked. She—the enemy— 
can’t have got away. Go and write your 
wire. I'll have the horses saddled and the 


’ 


No, I'll do that, 


men off for the police, while you and I will 
search the country round.” 

“Yes, dear; do, do, do—oh, do!” cried 
my wife. 


“T would not lose those presents 
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for ten times their value. Oh, to think I 
could have let myself be deceived like that !” 

We all set to work, and in a very short 
time the men were struggling through the 
snow-drifts on their way to town and station, 
while with the help of the three gardeners 
and the boy we went wading about the 
grounds and the road and lanes beyond, to 
find out in a very short time that we could 
do nothing for the snow, and, of course, 
there was not a track to be seen. 

“Look here,” I said, as we encountered 
my head gardener after a long round, “ when 
did it begin to snow hard ?” 

“Four o'clock, sir. Then it came all at 
once.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T was ina bit of a fidget, sir, about my 
stove plants and my fires, for I felt that a big 
change was coming, and I couldn’t sleep. 
I was out twice to put on more coke, and it 
was four by my clock in the bothy when I 
came back the second time, with the snow 
coming down blinding, sir.” 

“Earlier in the night there was not so 
much snow?” 

“No, sir; it melted away as it fell.” 

“Then she must have got away before the 
storm came on.” 

“I’m afraid so,” replied Jack. “Here, 
hadn’t we better get back to the Hall to see 
if there’s any news?” 

I nodded, and we trudged back through 
the snow, to find that the letter-bag and a 
telegram had been brought in, the mail-cart 
having arrived from a town twenty miles away. 

“T opened your telegram, Jack,” said my 
wife, apologetically, as she handed it to him. 

“ That’s right. What does she say? Oh, 
here it is: ‘ All stuff and nonsense. I have 
engaged no maid. Coming down by the 
next train’ !” 

“Of course she hadn’t,” cried my wife, 
triumphantly, and Jack crumpled up the 
pink paper and stood rubbing his ear with a 
corner, looking vexed and upset. 

“ Oh, dear, oh, dear! My diamonds—my 
pearls !” sobbed my wife. 

“ Don’t, don’t, don’t !” I cried, querulously. 
“T’ll buy you some more.” 

“But you can’t buy those again, Tony. 
Oh ! that wicked, deceitful woman !” 

“ Be quiet,” I said ; “ here’s the inspector’s 
cart, and the majesty of the law.” 

A few minutes later the official was being 
put in possession of all we knew, and he 
nodded his head and looked wonderfully 
wise. 

“There’s no doubt about it, sir,” he said, 
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at last. “You've been regularly had, and 
our only chance is to catch my lady some- 
where on the rail. .She’s gone north, and as 
soon as I get back to the station I'll have 
the wires at work. But I should just like to 
see her boxes.” 

“ This way,” I said, and we all went up to 
the neat bedroom reserved for the servants of 
our visitors, on one side of which stood a big, 
oak-painted, iron travelling box and one of 
the regular, half-round-topped, shiny, black 
canvas trunks so much affected by woman- 
kind. 

“ (uite noo uns,” said the inspector.. “Can 
you oblige me with a screwdriver and hammer, 
Mr. Simmons ?” 

The butler 
hurried off to 
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“Five thousand pounds, at least,” I said. 
“Old family diamonds and presents.” 

“Then I'll be off, sir, at once,” said the 
inspector, “and I'll send you news the 
moment there is anything to say.” 

We could do no more than arrange for 
the brougham to fetch Prue that evening, 
for if the line was cleared she would be at 
the station at seven ; and the day wore on, 
full of expectation, but with no news. 

When the time came my wife decided to 
go in the brougham herself to fetch her 
sister, making Jack look rather glum ; but he 
said nothing, only smoked a great deal, and 
stood for the last half-hour outside the hall 
door, while he 
waited for the 
return of the 





fetch the tools, 
and my wife in- 
terposed. 

“ Would it be 
right to break 
open a servant’s 
boxes?’’ she 
said. 

“Under spe- 
cial circum- 
stances, ma- 
dam,” said the 
inspector, 
gravely ; “and 
these are very 
special.” 

“Of course,” 
I said; and as 
soon as Sim- 
mons returned 
the inspector 
dexterously  in- 
serted the edge 
of the big screw- 
driver. 

“Why, you 
seem to know 
how to do it,” 
said Jack. 

“Yes, sir; took lessons from the gentle- 
men of the jemmy,” replied the inspector ; 
and erick! crack / up flew the lid. 

“Thought so,” he said. “ Bricks packed 
tightly in hay. Same in the other, I'll be 
bound.” 

He was quite right; and all new—boxes, 
bricks, and hay. 

“ My lady expected to make a good haul, 
sir,” said the inspector, “so didn’t spare 
expense. At what sum would you value the 
jewels ?” 


““HE WAS QUITE RIGHT ; AND ALL 





brougham. 

This came in 
due time, Prue 
looking exceed- 
ingly bright and 
attractive, and 
in true sisterly 
fashion doing 
all she could to 
comfort my wife 
over her loss. 

Then in spite 
of the trouble as 
the night wore 
on Isaw enough 
to prove to me, 
as I said later 
on to my wife, 
that it was no 
matter what she 
or I said or did, 
matters between 
the young 
people would 
have to take 
their course. 
For whatever his 
failings might 
be, Jack was 
passionately in love with Prue, and the young 
lady herself looked upon him as a perfect 
hero and all that was desirable in aman. 

At breakfast next morning Honor and I 
were late, and my wife looked a trifle serious 
and annoyed to find that “the young people ” 
had been down for an hour and a half, talk- 
ing by the fire. 

“Yes,” said Prue, quietly ; “it had only 
just been lit when I came down.” 

“I never looked upon you as an early 
riser, Prue,” said my wife, rather coldly. 


NEW—BOXES, BRICKS, AND HAY.” 
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“You were down pretty soon too, Jack,” 
I said, drawing a bow at a venture. 

“Oh, yes; I was first,” said our visitor, 
innocently. “ We planned it last night.” 

“ Planned what?” said my wife, sharply. 

“To hold a meeting about your loss,” said 
Jack ; “and we agreed to this, that as Prue’s 
got £5,000 of her own when she marries, 
she shall hand it over to you to replace your 
jewels.” 

“Oh!” cried my wife, with the tears 
rising to her eyes. 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Grange ; we’ve settled 
it all. We don’t want the money, do we, 
Prue?” 

‘‘No, Jack, dear,” she said, going behind 
him to lay her hands on his shoulders—both 
of which little pink bunches of fingers he 
prisoned and then kissed. “We only want 
one another.” 

“Oh, spoons!” I cried, savagely. “Sweet 
children! Of course, you don’t want any 
money, only bread, and honey, and moon- 
shine. Bah!” 

“Be quiet, Tony,” said my wife, with the 
tears gathering thickly ; and the next minute 
she made both their faces wet by bending 
down and kissing them, her lids brimming 
over in the act. 

“ Not a penny of it, Prue, dear,” she said. 
“But it’s very nice and manly of you, Jack, 
dear, and I shall never forget it. There, I 
won't fret about a few bits of coloured stone 
and gold and silver, and I won’t oppose any- 
thing again if you'll both promise to be a good 
boy and girl and wait for a year.” 

“A year!” cried Jack, in a tone of dismay. 

“Pst! Simmons!” I whispered, and then 
aloud, “What have you got ?” 

“ Kidneys, sir.” 

“ Devilled ?” 

“Yes, sir; and fried soles.” 

“Then come along, good folks ; it’s nearly 
ten.” 

“Ha, yes,” cried Jack, taking his chair, 
with the love-light in his eyes giving place to 
a fierce, ravening look indicative of hunger. 

But he looked very genial half an hour 
later when he turned to me. 

“T say, Tony, old man,” he cried, “ what 
are we going to do to-day?” 

“I’m going to ride over to the station and 
try to get news of that wretched woman.” 

“No, Tony,” said ‘my wife, decisively ; 
“nothing of the kind. The matter is in the 
hands of the police, and if my jewels are 
found I shall be very glad ; but if they prove 
to be lost they are lost, and I shall not fret 


about them.” 
Vol. xix.—86. 
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“Oh!” I said. “So much for what I’m 
going to do. I'll try again about you, Jack. 
You're going to lie down like a lap-dog at 
Prue’s feet, and blink, and beam, and 
worship, and ‘s 

“That I’m not,” he shouted. “Prue 
doesn’t want me to be such a fool in public.” 

“ But in private ?” 

“You mind your own business,” growled 
Jack. “You've got a wife. Look here— 
the hares are scuffling about all over the 
snow ; I must go and have a turn at them 
to-day. Never mind the robbery ; come on.” 

“Yes, Tony, dear ; don’t let that trouble 
put a stop to your going out.” 

“Oh, very well,” I said, and we started, 
with the understanding that we were to be 
back to a late luncheon at two o'clock. 

We came back earlier. For after a tramp 
over the frozen snow we found ourselves 
about a mile from home, with the keeper and 
a couple of retrievers panting at our side. 
We were making for a hazel copse dotted 
with good-sized oak trees, the keeper having 
given it as his opinion that we should put up 
a pheasant or two where the snow lay less 
thick, and that the dogs would flush them at 
the lower end. 

But we shot no pheasant, for about half- 
way through the copse one of the dogs gave 
tongue and rushed off, to begin scratching 
eagerly and snuffling in a hollow half-filled 
with snow. 

“Halloa!” cried Jack, as we came up. 
“What’s he got here ?” 

“ Rabbit,” I said, contemptuously ; “ come 
away, you brute.—Here, both of you,” I 
cried, excitedly; “look sharp. Good heavens, 
Jack! Some poor creature has been over- 
taken in the storm.” 

“ Dead?” gasped Jack, as he leaned over 
the hollow from which, after casting aside 
our guns, we had scraped away the snow. 





“Yes. She must have been here since 
the night before last. Why, Jack, it is that 
woman !” 


The figure lay curled up in a crouching 
attitude, wrapped in a large waterproof, and 
with a woollen check scarf drawn over her 
head and face. 

I thrust my hand beneath the scarf to try 
and find whether there was a trace of life, 
and sure enough there was a little warmth, 
and.one of the arms upon which I drew to 
get at the throat yielded. 

“Here, Jack,” I cried, excitedly, “ never 
mind the guns. Where’s your flask ?” 

This was produced, and when a few drops 
were poured between the blue lips we saw 
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“THE FIGURE LAY CURLED UP.” 


them trickle in through the clenched teeth 
and disappear, to be followed by a spasmodic 
contraction of the throat. 

“She’s alive yet,” I said. “ Now then, 
come along ; let’s get her back to the Hall. 
What have you got there, Thomson ?” 

“Sort of box, sir, with a strap round it,” 
said the gamekeeper, brushing off the snow 
from something against which he had kicked. 

“Why, Tony, old man, it’s the jewel-case,” 
cried Jack, excitedly. “Talk about bagging 
game: we've done it this time !” 

He was quite right, and though we left our 
guns behind, with the dogs to watch, we 
contrived to carry my wife’s jewel-case as 
well as our prisoner back to the Hall—the 
latter part of the journey being lightened by 
means of help from the gardeners, who were 
fetched, and brought a hand-barrow. 

Everything possible was done when we 
arrived at the house, and by the time the 
doctor reached us from the town our visitor 
was beginning to display signs of life. 


Let it suffice to say that after a long fit ot 
rheumatic fever, during which the woman 


was well nursed, she was transferred to the 
infirmary in the county gaol, and from thence 
went before the magistrates and afterwards 
for trial—a trial which resulted in a couple 
of years’ imprisonment. 

There was no mystery in the case after all, 
for Prue identified the woman at once as an 
out-of-place French servant who had been in 
the habit of visiting one of her mother’s 
maids in Eaton Street, and from what she had 
picked up there the woman managed to plan 
the theft which so nearly succeeded. 

“Tt was as clever as it was daring, ser- 
geant,” I said to the detective who had had 
charge of the case. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, “ pretty tidy ; but you 
see it was a woman, and you never know 
where to have them. The artfulness some 
of ’em’s got in their heads, and the face with 
which they carry it out, is something that caps 
me. We have to keep our eyes open to be 
on a level with the men nowadays, for the 
more folks of their sort are educated the 
cunninger they grow. - I always want to 
know what they'll be up to next. But when 
it comes to a woman—there, I’m done !” 











A New-World Sport. 


By H. A. 


ERTAINLY no race has yet 
trodden this somewhat aged 
earth the units of which have 
developed a greater capacity 
for enduring hardships when 
there is even a prospect of 
success in the dim future than Britishers ; 
and, again, no other race has ever developed 
such a power to make the best of life, and 
to obtain pleasure and sport where such 
appeared impossible of attainment, than the 
same grand old race. These characteristics, 
coupled with bulldog tenacity of purpose 
and determination, have made many parts of 
‘Tasmania and Gippsland, Victoria, a perfect 
garden of luxuriance, and have brought the 
sport of axemanship into existence and popu- 
larity until it now stands as the national sport 
of all the timbered parts of the Colonies. 

To understand the sport it will be neces- 
sary first to describe the conditions under 
which the competitors live. The majority 
are either settlers cutting out homes for 
themselves, or men earning their living by 
felling timber for saw-mills, by splitting 
timber into post-rails or paling, or by felling 
the scrub by contract for the more wealthy 
class of selectors who are making clearings in 
the forests, or as it is locally called “ the 
bush.” This “bush” is a dense growth of 
vegetation, covering some of the richest tracts 
of chocolate soil in the world. The immense 
size of the trees and the luxuriance of the 
under-growth 
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little education, owing to their distance 
from schools, hence literary pursuits were 
denied them. Their best - loved weapon 
was the axe, and the pioneer of pioneers 
was as much beloved as the Highland 
soldier loves his bayonet. Their talk was 
mainly of their axes and saws, and who 
excelled in their use; therefore, a spirit of 
rivalry arose which led to private matches to 
see who could cut a given size log in the 
quickest time. 

From this desire to excel in their work arose 
the Axemen’s Association, which organized 
these trials of skill, and by the public trials 
before thousands of people annually a 
practical technical education of the highest 
order has been conferred upon the settlers. 
They, have throughout the length and 
breadth of Australasia been taught how 
to do more work with less exertion, and how 
to do it better, thus shortening the period 
required to clear land or prepare timber for 
market; whilst the competitions have evoked 
an interest in their lives wholly beneficial, 
and have given one of the most loyal, honest, 
and true sections of Her Majesty’s servants 
to prove before the world that, far from being 
inferior, the woodsmen are one of the 


hardiest, most fearless classes of men in the 
world, whose very success is undying testi- 
mony of many years of hard toil and 
unremitting effort. 

During their life in the bush these men 





loudly proclaim by 
the voice of Nature 
this fact; and to 
place a ‘*‘new 
chum” in the midst 
of one of these 
gigantic, lonely 
forests and ask 
him whether it was 
possible to have 
waving crops of 
growing corn 
around where he 
stood in but a few 
years’ time, he 
would say “ Impos- 
sible,” and yet 
such _ transforma- 
tions are year by 
year in progress. 
Many of the 
settlers had but 
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meet with hundreds of 
narrow escapes, until 
sometimes these are so 
marvellous that men not 
acquainted with their lives 
would not believe one 
man could have so many 
escapes and yet live. But 
this is only by the way, 
and it is of the Axemen’s 
Association and the sport 
of chopping I am writing. 

In June, 1891, a meet- 
ing was held in Latrobe, 
Tasmania, when, on plans 
submitted by the present 
writer, those attending 
(all settlers) resolved to 
form an association “ for 
the purpose of publicly 
demonstrating the skill to 
which the settlers in the 
Colonies have attained 
with axe, saw, splitting- 
knife, and other tools, and 
to promote, as far as pos- 
sible, the improvement in 


such skill by holding competitive exhibitions 
As the promoter of the meet- 


of skill,” ete. 
ing, and bearing in 
mind all I knew of the 
hard lives of the settlers, 
I set to work with a will, 
and my first appeal was to 
the Governor of Tasmania, 
Sir R. C. Hamilton (since 
dead). His Excellency 
responded, accepting the 
position of patron, sending 
a cheque and, what was 
better still, wishing the 
new association success. 
A chopping carnival was 
held that year, and was a 
huge success ; another the 
following year, though 
held in a small township, 
was attended by one of 
the greatest crowds ever 
drawn together in the 
Colony, and among the 
guests were His Excel- 
lency Sir R. C. Hamilton 
(Governor of Tasmania), 
Lady Hamilton, His Ex- 
cellency Lord Hopetoun 
(Governor of Victoria), 
Lady Hopetoun, and other 
distinguished guests. 
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W. H. CHELLIS, WORLD'S CHAMPION AXE-CUTTER 
OF STANDING BLOCKS. 
From a Photo. by G. P. Taylor, Ulverston, Tasmania. 





J. M. MACKINOLTY, CHAMPION AXEMAN OF LYING 


BLOCKS. 
From a Photo. by Stewart & Co., Melbourne. 








Since that date carnivals 
have been annually held, 
and each year large prizes 
have been given away, the 
various championships 
being fought out with a 
singleness of purpose and 
intensity of zeal on the 
part of the contestants, 
and amid excitement on 
the part of onlookers, that 
astonish many who 
attend, and stamp the 
sport as the national one 
of the Colony. 

The ninth of these axe- 
men’s carnivals was held 
in Ulverston, Tasmania, 
early in December, 1899, 
and was as successful as 
its predecessors, notwith- 
standing that rain con- 
siderably marred the plea- 
sure of the outing. 

The championship of 
the world in standing 
block chopping—z.e., logs 


placed just as though the tree were still 
growing — was won by W. H. Chellis, of 


Delorame, Tasmania, with 
Abe Bryan, of Victoria, 
second; and Thos. Pettitt, 
of Sprint, Tasmania, third. 
There were about a dozen 
contestants, and the blocks 
were of stringybark, freshly 
cut, and all trimmed to 
exactly 6ft. gin. girth. 

At the word “Go!” all 
the razor-like axes were 
sunk deep in the quivering 
blocks, and then the shouts 
of the onlookers com- 
menced, each encouraging 
his favourite on; and as 
the blows fell thick and 
fast, and huge chips drop- 
ped like hail round each 
man’s block, the crowd 
grew almost frantic. In 
less than two minutes 
most of the axemen had 
put in their front kerfs 
and turned to cut the back 
in; then the roars of the 
onlookers increased, if 
possible; the policemen 
gathering round the inclos- 
ing fences to prevent an 








excited rush. As the men 
nearly completed their 
task it was seen that any 
one of four or five might 
win; but when the head 
of Chellis’s block trembled 
and then fell, there arose 
a shout that would almost 
waken the dead, for was 
not a Tasmanian again 
champion of the world? 
though the Victorian, 
Bryan, was only defeated 
by a blow, and several 
others were close up. The 
winner was carried off 
shoulder high by admirers, 
and as he left the grounds 
cheer after cheer rose. 
Bryan also came in for 
hearty cheering for his 
plucky cutting. 

The winner is a magni- 
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THOMAS PETTITT, CHAMPION SAWYER OF THE 


WORLD. 
From a Photo. by G. P. Taylor, Ulverston, Tas. 
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It has been the aim and 
hope of many to see a 
meeting between a team 
of the best bushmen in 
America and some Tas- 
manians, and the latter 
have several times issued 
challenges, but to no pur- 
pose. When W. H. Chellis 
won the championship he 
felled the block 6ft. gin. 
in girth in the record time 
of 4min. 84sec. 

Another notable event 
was the underhand cham- 
pionship chop; that is, 
chopping through a log 
6ft. gin. in girth whilst it 
was in a lying position 
such as is occupied by a 
tree when it has been 
felled. There were four- 
teen competitors, includ- 





ficent specimen of stalwart manhood, weighing ing five from New South Wales, one from 
15st. 3lb. in training, and standing 6ft. 4in. high. West Australia, three from Victoria, the 
The other com- balance hailing from Tasmania. As in 
petitors were to the standing block chopping match, the 
a man well de- excitement started with the first blow, 
veloped, and the until J. M. Mackinolty, of Victoria, cut 
measurement of 
their arms and 
legs would aston- 
ish anyone. The 
average weight 
was 13st. 
Should the 
readers of this 
think that our 
Tasmanian is not 
the champion of 
the world, then 
let them send 
along a Canadian, 
an American, or a 
European wood- 
chopper, and the 
Tasmanian will 
be found ready 
and willing to 
contest the hon- 
our with him for 
almost any stake, 
and, in addition, 
the association 
will be %lad to 
: allow ongormore through his block amid deafening cheers, 
—— —— OS who confe thus a_ and a blow later another Victorian, Bryan, 
R. CHATWIN, EX-CHAMPION SAWYER, WHO substanfZal sum _ also severed his block, and a Tasmanian 


‘ON T “ MPIONS JR TIMES. * . 
From a Photo. by G. P. Taylor, Uleereton, fos, {08 Expenses. in C. Hutton secured third honours. 

















} 
THOMAS REEVES, EX-CHAMPION CHOPPER—THE MOST 


POPULAK AXEMAN WHO EVER COMPETED. 
From a Photo. by Marchant & Co., Latrobe, Tas. 
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W. H. Chellis (capt.). J. A. Sinnane. 


From a Photo. by) 


Another interesting event was the champion 
sawing match, the men to! cut through a 
similar sized log (6ft. gin.) in the quickest 
time. There were only a trio of competitors, 
but in spite of this excitement ran very high, 
and there was great cheering when Thos. 
Pettitt, of Sprint, Tasmania, cut through his 
log in the marvellously quick time of rmin. 
4gsec., defeating the holder of the champion- 
ship, R. Chatwin, of Kindred, Tasmania, 
rather easily. 


THE STRAND 


J. Tomasina. 


THE WINNING TEAM (ENGLAND) IN THE INTERNATIONAL MATCH. 
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F. J. Boyle. 





(G. P. Taylor, Tas. 


To see these men sawing, anyone might 
easily be pardoned for thinking they were 
cutting through cheese rather than stringybark 
logs of the same quality as some of the 
paving blocks now being used somewhere in 
London. It might also be noted that this pace 
is faster than can ordinarily be cut by steam. 

The winning saw in each of the sawing 
events was sharpened by Mr. A. Goold, of 
Sprint, Tasmania, who has earned a world- 





Another 
match that to 
those who un 
derstand not 
what men can 
do appears mar- 
vellous is the 
double - handed 
sawing match— 
i.¢.,one man on 
each end of the 
A log aft. 
in diameter has 
to be cut, and 
this event was 
won by Chellis 
and Hutton, of 
Tasmania, from 
a large field, 
they cutting 
through a_ aft. 
log in 34 44sec. 





saw. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH—LYING BLOCKS, 





(G. P. Taylor, Tas. 





























A NEW-WORLD 


SPORT. 





wide reputation 
for his skill in 
this particular. 

But the most 
interesting fea- 
tures of the Axe- 
men’s Carnival 
of 1899 were the 
matches in axes 
and saws by inter- 
national teams. 
These contests 
were inaugurated 
for the purpose 
of giving the 
manufacturers of 
Great Britain an 
opportunity to 
prove to the 
world that they 
could produce axes and saws equal to the 
tools made by the Americans. For years 
the latter have practically monopolized the 
trade of Australia, for the simple reason that 
they were “up to date.” 

For this the winning manufacturer in each 
case was to receive a gold medal, whilst the 
winning teams won large prizes. Each manu- 
facturer who entered sent his lot of axes or 
saws, and these were sharpened to “correct 
pitch ” prior to the day of the contest. For 


From a Photo. by) 


axes, eight teams competed, three represent- 
ing England, Elwell, Brades, and Gilpin, 
Kelly, Sharps, 


axes; whilst for America, 


PREPARING FOR THE SAWING MATCH, 





(G. P. Taylor, Ulwerston, Tas. 


Plumb, Underhill, Hubbards. In the first 


round the results were :— 

Elwell Axes (England), 28 points, beat Kelly Axes 
(America), 27 points. 

Brades Axes (England), 31 points, beat Hubbards 
Axes (America), 24 points. 

Sharps Axes (America), 28 points, beat Gilpin 
Axes (England), 27 points. 

Plumb Axes (America), 32 points, beat Underhill 
Axes (America), 23 points. 

SECOND ROUND. 

Brades, 29 points, beat Elwell, 26 points. 

Plumb, 31 points, beat Sharps, 23 points. 

FINAL HEAT.—Brades (England), 29 points, beat 
Plumb (America), 26 points. 

The final was a magnificent match for the 
supremacy be- 
tween England 











THE SAWING MATCH IN 


FULL SWING. 


and America ; 
the teams were 
as follows :— 
ENGLAND. —W. 
H. Chellis (cap- 
tain), J. A. Sin- 
nane, J. Toma- 
sina, P. Henry, 
and F. J. Boyle. 
AMERICA, — J. 
Buckingham (cap- 
tain), C. Hutton, 
S. Johnston, N. 
Manson, and A. 
Simpson. 
Chellis was 
the first to get 
his log down ; 


Hutton and 
Buckingham 
followed, and 


then Sinnane’s 
block fell, and 
the teams were 
even. ‘Toma- 


1G. P. Taylor, Ulverston, Tas. 
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sina for England 
next brought his 
block to grass, and 
a blow later John- 
ston for America 
did likewise, and 
again the points 
were even. Henry 
then downed his 
block amid cheers, 
and England led 
and was not again 
overhauled, and 
the English axes gained a won- 
derful victory by three points. 

As soon as the match was 
over, the writer in a few words 
spoke of the contest, saying he 
was proud of England’s win, 
and called for cheers, which 
were given for America, for England, for the 
manufacturers, etc. Loud and _ long-con- 
tinued cheering was indulged in, and it is a 
noteworthy fact that these cheers were given 
beneath a flag bearing the combined national 
flags of Great Britain and America entwined, 
sent to the association by the Kelly Axe 
Company, of America. 

In this day of unions there seems quite a 
possibility of a greater union, as suggested 
by that flag—a union of the English-speaking 
races of the world; and if that should 
come about under one great confederacy, 





From a Photo. by G. P. Taylor, Ulverston, Tas. 


no matter what the form of Government, 
the Anglo-Saxon race would then dominate 
the world absolutely, notwithstanding the 
slight reverses a small portion of our army 
has met with in South Africa up to the time 
of writing. There is nothing but good could 
come of such an alliance or federation, and 
it is surely coming, though possibly the 
writer may not live to see it. 

Although England defeated America for 
pride of place with axes, such was not the 
case with saws. Three American makers 
entered and one English, but the latter failed 

to come to the 











A STUMP IN A SETTLER’S BACK YARD—SHOWING THE ENORMOUS SIZE OF THE TREES, 
m a Photograph. 


starting point, and 
the Atkins’s saws 
of America scored 
a notable victory 
over the two 
other American 
makers. 

Of course, there 
were many other 
notable events, 
and the associa- 
tion paid away a 
large amount of 
prize-money ; and 
as many a selector 
won a fairly large 
cheque, the 
amount so gained 
will help to carry 
him along until 
the day his farm 
is sufficiently clear 
to keep him. 



































The Fairy with the Grey Beard. 


By WINIFRED GRAHAM. 


ad Ree) HEN Mr. Lionel comes in 
ym send him at once to my 
[NG study.” 

The words were spoken 
peremptorily by an elderly 
gentleman with a_ sharp, 
deeply -lined face, and narrow slit eyes. 
Morgan, the butler, knew from his master’s 
tone that Mr. Lionel Trollope had in some 
way violated the paternal authority. With a 
sedate “ Yes, sir,” Morgan retreated, feeling a 
sense of benign pity for the breezy, blue-eyed 
youth—the only son of a bookworm and 
recluse. 

“Wonder what Mr. Lionel has been up 
to now,” Morgan remarked to his fellow- 
servants. “The master looks black as 
thunder this afternoon. I don’t see he can 
expect a young gentleman to be always at 
home—when the place is as dull as ditch- 
water. But, there! master might as well be 
at the North Pole for all the company he sees. 
Folks don’t want to 
call to be growled 
and grumbled at. 
The fact is there are 
only two thoughts in 
his head—books and 
roses. If he’s indoors, 
then it’s them fusty, 
musty volumes; . if 
he’s out in the garden 

all he thinks of is 
killing grubs and 
snorting over gloire 
de Dijons !” 

With this scathing 
assertion Morgan 
waived the subject, 






and collapsed into 
reverie. 
Meanwhile the 


bookworm gazed un- 
seeingly upon the 
open page before 
him. His brain was 
busy with wrath, he 
forgot the soft memories 
of youth, the clinging 
hand long mouldered 
into dust of a sweet- 
voiced wife who used 
to say: “ Don’t be hard 


on little Lionel.” 
Vol. xix.—87. 





“ ESCORTING MISS ARCHVILLE FROM THE THEATRE.” 


And now “little Lionel” was a full-grown 
man — popular with everyone, through the 
effervescence of his sunny nature. 

A glance round Mr. Trollope’s study, the 
largest and most luxurious room in the 
house, showed him to be a man of taste and 
a collector. Besides his books, the Gobelin 
tapestry, the statue in bronze of St. Simon, 
and the model of the ship in which William 
Prince of Orange came to England, claimed 
attention. For these things were more to 
him than people of flesh and blood, inhabit- 
ing the outside world of Wolverditton, from 
which he withheld the patronage of his 
attention. Not entirely self-absorbed, he 
would on occasions assist the deserving poor, 
if the vicar of the parish brought the case 
under his notice, in a diplomatic and con- 
vincing manner. 

Now he was thinking of his son, the lad 
from whom he expected great things, and 
even as he pondered the door opened un- 
ceremoniously. A tall young man _ with 
curly fair hair, and 
moustache of a 
deeper shade, stood 

before him. 

“Oh! so you’ve 
come at last?” mut- 
tered the bookworm, 
closing the heavy 
volume on his desk, 
and tapping its cover 
with nervous, irritable 
fingers. 

“Yes, I did not 
know you’ wanted 

‘me till Morgan gave 
me your message,” 
replied Lionel, “or I 
should have been in 
sooner.” 

Mr. Trollope made 
a sound like a little 
growl. 

“Hum!” he said, 
“you think because 
I don’t go out and 
about in the world, 


that I sit at home 
hearing and seeing 
nothing. Allow me 


to tell. you, sir, that 
in this you are mis- 
taken. I do see— 
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and I do hear—I am neither deaf nor blind 
—and rumour carries fast, evil rumour espe- 
cially. Now explain, if you can, why you 
violate my expressed wishes and make for 
yourself associates of low-born actresses— 
women of the stage ?” 

“ Really, I don’t understand you,” ex- 
claimed Lionel, nevertheless flushing slightly. 

“Well, put it in the singular,” continued 
Mr. ‘Trollope, relentlessly. “Can you deny 
that yesterday afternoon you were seen 
escorting a certain Miss Archville from the 
theatre at which she is playing, after the 
Wednesday matinée ?” 

** No—I do not deny it.” 

“There, you see I was right, and I repeat 
again—a low-born actress, a penniless——” 

Lionel rose to his feet, an angry gleam in 
the blue eyes usually so smiling and tranquil. 

“She is not low-born—nor penniless, for 
the matter of that,” he burst out, hotly, “and 
I must beg you will not use these insulting 
terms to a lady who is a friend of mine.” 

“Oh! I know the sort of friend !” sneered 
Mr. Trollope, with bitter emphasis. “I’m 
not such a hermit but I remember the way 
of the world. When young men make 
friends with such women—they generally 
end 1 

* Father,” broke in 
Lionel, “take care 
what you are saying! 
Don’t you see you are 
talking in the dark? 
When you hear all the 
circumstances you will 
be sorry for your hasty 
judgment. Miss Arch- 
ville is——” 

*“]T don’t want to 
know anything about 
her, I refuse to listen,” 
thundered Mr. Trol- 
lope, glaring at the 
offender through his 
spectacles. “ But mark 
my words, sir, I'll stand 
no nonsense. If this 
liaison continue, if I 
don’t assure myself of 
its ceasing instantly, I 
will cut you off with a 
shilling—you shall be 
no son of mine!” 

Mr. Trollope struck 
the desk with his fist 
violently. When his 




















temper was thoroughly 
roused argument be- 


“PERHAPS THERE IS A FAIRY IN 
THAT GARDEN.” 
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came useless. Lionel, forbidden to speak 
in his own defence, ended the interview by 
withdrawing his presence and undiplomati- 
cally slamming the door after him. 


II. 


A SMALL girl, with large brown eyes, set in a 
plump, rosy face, danced along the asphalt 
walks of Wolverditton. It was not from 
sheer lightness of heart, but merely to avoid 
the dulness of Maria’s slow, even steps. 
Maria, the nursemaid, called her back, and 
clutched her by the hand. 

“Come and walk like a little lady,” she 
said ; “I can’t have you rushing about all 
over the place!” 

“Don’t want to be a little lady,” pouted 
Miss Joan Egerton. 

Maria looked shocked. 

“ You see,” Joan continued, wisely, “ little 
ladies, as you call them, have always to be 
so stupidly good. They must not go out 
alone, or climb trees, or—or break things,” 
she added, vaguely. “If you make me walk, 
instead of run, you must just tell me stories— 
fairy stories for choice.” 

The child glanced up plaintively at Maria’s 
unimaginative face. To an older mind the 

woman’s stolid expression would have 
dispelled all hope of a_ possible 


romance. But young hearts never 
despair, and Joan’s anticipation rose 
as she made her re- 
quest. Maria’s mind 


was a blank ; her stolid 
brain could weave no 
fairy fantasy to satisfy 
the craving of a child’s 
desire. In order to 
turn the train of Joan’s 
thoughts she paused 
by an iron gate, and 
pointed through the 
bars. “ Look at the 
pretty flowers,” she said. 

Joan peered into the 
garden, with her nose 


against the 
gate rails. A 
long line of 
rose trees in 
full bloom 
arrested her 
attention. 


“White, 
pink, red, 
" yellow ”—she 
counted the 
colours on her 
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fingers. “Perhaps there is a fairy in that 
garden —a rose-fairy, like the one in the 
pantomime last winter.” 

Maria considered a minute. She knew 
the house and its master well. Then she 
nodded her head and answered, mysteriously : 
“ Yes, you are right, Miss Joan: a fairy lives 
in there, just as kind a fairy as ever you 
could hope to meet, and, if you are a good 
girl, I'll tell you all about it.” 

With this alluring prospect in view, Joan 
consented to walk 
demurely by Maria’s 
side. 

“ Tt was the winter 
when mother fell ill, 
before I went out 
to service,” she ex- 
plained. “ Father 
was not strong 
enough to work, 
and we hadn’t any 
money. Suddenly 
one day, when things 
was just at their 
worst, help came. 
It appears the vicar 
found a good fairy in 
that very house, with 
plenty of money to 
spare, and the fairy 
sent the money to 
us just at Christmas 
time, with a bunch 
of roses for mother. 
In fairy gardens the 
roses never die.” 

This strange in- 
telligence made a 
deeper impression 
on Joan than Maria 
could have guessed. 
A bewildering thrill 
passed through the 
silk-frocked frame, while the brown eyes grew 
big with wonder—and sudden hope. 

“ You—you were very unhappy,” the child 
gasped, “and the fairy put everything 
right ?” 

Joan’s fingers tightened with excitement 
over Maria’s hand. The latter nodded in 
reply to the eager question. 

“Everything,” she said. “Mother got 
well, and father went away for a sea trip 
-he was able to work when he came 
home.” 

“What was the fairy like?” asked Joan, 
eagerly, her mind full of magic wands, 
spangles, and white wings. 








‘a TALL GIRL STOOD BEFORE A MIRROR.” 
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“He was a funny-looking fairy,” laughed 
Maria ; “a fairy with a grey beard.” 

Joan paled from disappointment. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, and her jaw 
dropped. 

“But they are the best kind of fairies ; 
they can do the most for you,” Maria 
declared. 

Her tone was singularly convincing. 

For a long while Joan walked in silence, 
busy with her own thoughts. When Maria 
turned to go back, a 
breathless wonder 
seized the child, as 
step by step they 
drew nearer to the 
rose garden. 

* You will let me 
look just once 
again,” she pleaded, 
when the iron gates 
came in sight. She 
had grown accus- 
tomed to the thought 
of a fairy with a grey 
beard, the first para- 
lyzing effect having 
worn off after reflec- 
tion. Maria smiled 
at the keen interest 
displayed, lingering 
a moment, while 
Joan feasted her 
eyes upon the magic 
garden where this 
strange freak of a 
fairy lived. 

The moment Joan 
got home she crept 
softly to her sister’s 


room and _ pushed 
the door open. 
“It’s only me, 


Patricia.” 

A tall girl, gowned in white, stood before a 
mirror, brushing a cloud of golden hair, 
which positively gleamed in the morning 
sunshine. 

“Oh! are you getting up?” from the 
small questioner. “Is your headache 
better ?” 

* Yes, dear.” 

“ And you're not crying now ?” 

“No,” with a faint smile. 

“I’m so glad,” cooed Joan, as she nestled 
against the soft folds of Patricia’s gown, 
“because it is going to come all right, and 
you need not be unhappy any more.” 
Patricia’s eyes flashed with sudden light, 
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as she turned them eagerly upon Joan’s 
flushed face. The brush fell from her hand. 

“What do you mean? How do you 
know? You can’t have heard.” 

“T—I mean,” stammered Joan, “I am 
going to ask a good fairy; it’s a wonderful 
secret of mine !’ 

Patricia stifled a sigh of 
disappointment —a_ sigh 
that was almost a groan. 

“Oh, I see,” she said. 

The glimmer of tears hung 
trembling under her long 
lashes. 
Ill. 

Since the previous day 
when Lionel left his father’s 
study, with set lips and a 
dangerous glint in his blue 
eyes, the two men _ had 
not spoken. Mr. Trollope 
nursed his resentment in 
sulky silence —a_ settled 
cloud on his wrinkled 
brow. 

“If he dare!” the old 
man muttered to himself, 
as he sat alone in his 
sanctum ; “if he dare flout 
me!” 

The window leading to 
the garden stood open, to admit a cool 
breeze, and the roses peeped in, their faces 
warm from contact with the sun. Involun- 
tarily, Mr. Trollope turned his eyes towards 
the garden, as if compelled. Was it that his 
ear caught the sound of a light footfall on 
the gravel, or had he seen a tiny shadow 
mingling with the sunshine, as it played 
upon the curtains? Anyhow, he kept his 
gaze riveted upon the open window, as if 
expecting something. 

A lovely child, dressed in the pink of the 
rose petals, strayed to the threshold, with 
hesitating steps. Hatless she stood, her hair 
loosely framing her eager face, from which a 
pair of bright eyes, twinkling like stars, 
looked straight across at Mr. Trollope, sitting 
in his big arm-chair. 

He was too astonished to speak, as the 
bold intruder advanced, walking bravely 
enough now towards the amazed old man. 
She came right up to him, laying one hand 
on the arm of the chair, and just feeling him 


with the tips of her disengaged fingers, as if 


to make sure he was real. Having satisfied 
herself on this point, she smiled up at him 
confidentially. He smiled back, somewhat 
grimly, it is true, but still he smiled. 
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“ Are you a fairy?” she asked, in one of 
those big, childish whispers which travel round 
a room resonantly. 

Mr. Trollope gave a start of surprise ; he 
drew his eyebrows together, and coughed 
nervously. 


‘ARE YOU A FAIRY?" SHE ASKED.” 


Whatever makes 


*“ A fairy, my little girl ! 
you think that ?” 

“Oh, I don’t think 
triumphantly ; “ because Maria, my nurse, 


I know,” she answered, 


told me. I know it is you—Maria said the 
fairy had a grey beard!” Joan stammered 
out the words, so great was her excitement. 

Mr. Trollope listened to the intelligence 
with profound. interest. 

“You can do everything,” the child con- 
tinued, leaning up against him coaxingly ; 
“that is why I came here to-day. Why, 
even your roses grow in the winter, because 
it’s a magic garden !” 

“ Do they really ?” exclaimed the old man, 
becoming engrossed in the conversation. 

“ Ves—you know they do,” laughing, “and 
Maria said you were just as good a fairy as 
anyone could hope to meet, though you had 
got a grey beard!” 

“ Most obliging of Maria to give me such 
an estimable character, I’m sure,” murmured 
Mr. Trollope, gratified as well as amused at 
the child’s confidence. 

“Oh! Maria knows,” his uninvited guest 
informed him; “so I thought I would just 
get you to make it all right for Patricia. 
She is my sister, and I simply can’t bear to 
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see her cry. She’s ever so unhappy about 
something, that was why I came here to-day. 
I had to slip away when nobody was looking, 
and I could not wait to get my hat. It is 
the first time I have been out alone, and I 
ran all the way. I asked a lady to open your 
gate for me, it was so heavy, and the handle 
seemed rather high up. I was looking for 
you a long time in the garden, for I thought 
fairies always lived out of doors.” 

“No; I come in sometimes just for a 
change.” 

“And do you 
inquired, politely. 

“Well, I don’t exactly mind it,” Mr. 
Trollope owned, with a glance round his 
spacious study. He felt for the moment as 
if the unexpected advent of this pretty, con- 
fiding child had cast a spell over the sombre 
room, making it verily and indeed a charmed 
palace. 

He found himself half unconsciously 
stroking her tumbled hair, and the silky 
texture of those sunny locks stirred some 
hidden chord of emotion in his breast. 

* Little girl,” he said, “you are very sure 
of your fancies, but even fairies may fail us 
sometimes, however deeply we trust in them. 
When you grow older you will find the fairies 
drifting farther away, and the hard things of 
the world creeping in! I don’t want to 
shatter your illusions—Heaven knows, they 
are precious enough, though they perish so 
soon—but you must not be too disappointed 
if you find out I am not a fairy after all.” 

He spoke with intense earnestness, and a 
mist gathered before his eyes, blotting out 
the grave face upturned to his, for Joan’s 
smiles were fading now. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I knew it all along—I 
knew you were only a gnome !” 

This was a fresh surprise for Mr. Trollope ; 
he blinked his eyelics, while his mind groped 
back to the folk-lore of his forgotten child- 
hood. 

“Let me see, what is a gnome?” he asked, 
acknowledging his ignorance, frankly. 

“Oh! you know,” Joan persisted, speaking 
incredulously, “a little thing that runs about 
in a wood. But I think you look too nice 
for a gnome,” she added, on second thoughts; 
“and, then, Maria always speaks the truth, 
because she says if people don’t, they'll 
never get to Heaven. You see, Maria has 
several relations there already, so she has to 
be particular.” 

Mr. Trollope did not understand children 
in the least, yet he keenly appreciated Joan. 
The wonder with which her eyes were 


like the house?” she 
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riveted upon him made the old man feel a 
stranger to himself; her quaint speech 
pleased his imagination. 

“Are you quite alone here?” she asked. 
“ Haven’t you any subjects under you? 
Perhaps there is a fairy queen—I should like 
to see her !” 

“There was a queen once,” he answered, 
his voice dropping almost to a_ whisper. 
“ But she has gone away. Would you like 
to see her portrait ?” 

He fumbled with something at his watch- 
chain—a gold locket, which opened as he 
pressed a spring. Joan clambered on his 
knee in order to inspect the picture. A 
sweet face peeped out of the locket, seeming 
to smile at the child. 

“Tsn’t she lovely!” Joan exclaimed. “I 
wish she had not gone; it zsa pity! Where 
is she now?” 

“In Heaven,” murmured the old man, 
staring down at the picture, a far - away 
expression in his eyes. 

“Oh! with Maria’s friends!” 

As she spoke the door opened, and 
Morgan, with his solemn face and stately 
bearing, entered the room. He was carrying 


a card on a silver salver, which he nearly 
dropped at the sight of his master earnestly 
conversing with a hatless mite in a pink 


smock. 

Mr. Trollope started too at being thus 
discovered, and half pushed the child from 
him. She was so sure of his good-nature 
that the action failed to shatter her con- 
fidence, but, attracted at that moment by the 
model ship, she strayed away, leaving Mr. 
Trollope under Morgan’s stern eye. 

“A lady has called, sir.” 

Mr. Trollope peered at the card through 
his glasses. 

“Miss Egerton,” he said. 
dickens is Miss Egerton ?” 

“ Lives in the big house at the corner, 
sir,” replied Morgan, in an undertone; “the 
Hon. Miss Egerton. She is thought a deal 
of in the neighbourhood. I think she has 
come after the little girl.” As he spoke he 
indicated Joan, flitting about amongst Mr. 
Trollope’s treasures. 

“Show her in, Morgan.” 

The words came sharply from the old 
man’s lips; he drew his brows together to a 
puzzled frown, and thought deeply. 

Miss Egerton, the Hon. Miss Egerton— 
the class of woman with whom Lionel might 
have been expected to fall in love! Instead, 
he was wasting himself on an actress—some 
brazen favourite of the boards, born most 
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likely in the gutter, risen from the last realm 
of—nowhere ! 

An excited childish voice dispelled his 
reverie. 

“You really must settle about Patricia,” 
it was saying in his ear, “ because that is why 
Icame. Oh!” as the door opened again, 


“WHY, HERE SHE Is!” 


“why, here she is! 
Have you a magic 
wand after all? Did 
you make her come ?” 

Mr. Trollope rose 
to bow courteously. 

A tall, golden-haired 

girl stood before him. 

Her eyes were large and hazel, with those 
strange dark spots in them which make for 
beauty. A trifle pale, her face lit up with 
a wonderful smile at sight of littie Joan 
perched on the arm of Mr. Trollope’s chair. 

“ We were so frightened,” she said. “ Joan 
disappeared! A friend told us she had been 
seen in this garden. I could hardly believe 
it, but I came to find out. I don’t know 
how to apologize sufficiently for her in- 
trusion.” 

The girl had a low, sweet voice, which 
reminded Mr. Trollope of the voice which 
used to say: “Don't be hard on little 
Lionel.” 

And this was the sister whose sorrow he 
had been asked to cure, who was ‘ever so 
unhappy about something.” 

“ Pray —pray—don’t apologize,” he begged. 
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“T am only too pleased to think little Miss 
Joan strayed in such a safe direction. I 
rather fancy my roses attracted her. I have 
a fine show of blossoms which can be seen 
from the road.” 

He was terribly afraid lest Miss Egerton 
should discover the fallacy of the fairy, for in 
feminine society Mr. Trol- 
lope was intensely shy. He 
flew to his roses for pro- 
tection, though Joan was 
quite ready to contradict 
him. 

“T came because Maria 
said ” broke in the little 
voice, but Mr. Trollope in- 
terrupted hastily :— 

“ Perhaps you would like 
to see some specimen trees ; 
roses are a hobby of mine. 
I am quite learned on the 
subject !” 

He hustled Joan into the 
garden, as Miss Egerton 
gladly consented. Her eyes 
wore an enigmatical ex- 
pression as they followed 
the figure of the old man. 

Once amongst his rose 
trees he appeared entirely 
at his ease, discoursing 
upon the various species 
animatedly, now and again 
plucking the choicest for his 
fair companion. 

“There’s that son of 
mine,” he said, pointing 
across the lawn to a figure 
in a riding-suit making its 
way towards the stables. 
“He is a wild young beggar, but I should 
like to introduce him to you, Miss Egerton, 
if you have no objection. He will be some- 
what surprised to find me with visitors, for 
you may have heard I am quite a recluse.” 

Miss Egerton smiled. 

“Then you are being very good to us,” 
she said, and her eyes travelled across the 
lawn. 

“ Lionel ! ” 
* 1.i-o-nel !” 

He had not spoken to his son since the 
previous day, but his anger temporarily 
thawed under the magnetic influence of 
Patricia. 

Lionel looked round astonished at seeing 
the strangers. To discover his father busily 
entertaining a beautiful girl, while a small, 
pink-clad child played at his feet, was a 





shouted Mr. 


Trollope. 





THE FAIRY WITH 
revelation indeed! No wonder the young 
man came eagerly forward, amazed to see, 
and relieved at, this sudden change. 

Without explaining the reason of Miss 
Egerton’s presence, Mr. ‘Trollope murmured 
an introduction, noting, with inward satisfac- 
tion, that the lady seemed favourably 
impressed with his scapegrace son. She 
smiled, and grew unexpectedly red, till her 
cheeks were the colour of the scarlet roses. 
Lionel looked equally pleased. Mr. Trollope, 
observing this, became suddenly engrossed 
with little Joan, allowing the child to drag 
him away on an exploring expedition. 

* And how do you like my magic garden ?” 
he asked, when they were out of earshot. 

“It isn’t so very different to other gardens,” 
Joan confessed, a touch of disappointment 
in her tone. 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Trollope replied, “ you 
will now believe I was not a fairy after all— 
perhaps, my dear, without knowing it, you 
were the fairy yourself.” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Joan, “I wash, and 
eat, and go to bed. I couldn't be a fairy !” 

The old man sighed. 

“Of course,” the child continued, “I see 
Maria was right. Patricia looks quite happy 
—since you worked the spell.” 

Joan’s simple faith staggered Mr. Trollope ! 
As she made this calm assertion he glanced 
back, catching sight of Miss Egerton’s face, 
which brought the force of the child’s words 
home to him. 

“ By Jove!” he muttered to himself; “I 
believe the boy is making love to her already! 
What a gay young dog he is! Yet only 
yesterday his head was turned by a designing 
minx of the Theatre. Well, I'll get him 
out of that, if the luck turns and he settles 
his affections on something decent !” 

IV. 
Mr. TROL.LoPE and his son stood side by 
side at the garden gate, watching two figures 
as they vanished down the road. One—tall, 
graceful, and slim—did not look back ; the 
other turned repeatedly to wave an energetic 
hand. 

“ A beautiful girl, Miss Egerton !” muttered 
Mr. Trollope, senior, with a shake of his 
grey head. “ Everything to recommend her. 
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Youth, position, looks, fortune! Why on 
earth can’t you fall in love with a girl like 
that ?” 

“1 have fallen in love with her!” 
Lionel. 

A low whistle escaped the old man. 
looked at his son critically. 

“* Not taken long about it, eh? Well, well, 
I don’t know what this: generation is coming 
to! In my day, young men’s hearts were 
not quite so susceptible ; but you know my 
opinion of your other affair—so I can but be 
glad. Miss Egerton has intelligence as well 
as beauty: she would be a prize worth the 
winning !” 

They were strolling back to the house, 
apparently forgetful of the quarrel which had 
divided them since the previous afternoon. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Lionel, “if you had 
not so entirely given up the world and 
society, you would know that Miss Egerton 
is remarkably talented—in fact, one of the 
cleverest women of the day. She has 
written the most popular comedy now run- 
ning in London. Her people encourage her 
to write, and are proud of her success. Her 


said 


He 


last play was accepted on the condition that, 
for the first few weeks at least, she would 
herself embody the character of the heroine. 
She takes no.salary, but plays from the sheer 


love of art, under the name of Archville. I 
asked her to be my wife only two nights ago. 
Though deigning to love me, she made me 
promise to keep our engagement secret, till 
she relinquished her part in the play. I 
pledged her my word, and for that reason 
could not speak when you took me to task. 
I wrote detailing our quarrel, and she has 
been fretting all day at the thought of our 
estrangement. She now begs me to tell you 
the whole truth, she nearly told you herself — 
but Joan was all ears and eyes !” 

Lionel paused—the words had literally 
tumbled out of his mouth. He stood before 
his father, panting as if for breath. Mr. 
Trollope appeared dazed ; he stared at his 
son blankly. At last he spoke. 

“Say that all over again, Lionel, I can't 
take it in!” 

The younger man laughed merrily, ignoring 
the request. Then they walked on, and a 
moment later Mr. Trollope was laughing too. 








Diving Hcrses. 


By ALBERT H. BROADWELL. 
LYING GIRAFFES, crawling 
elephants, or grass-eating tigers 
are merely possibilities, but 
diving horses are an _ ac- 
complished fact. The horses 
whose doings we propose to 
describe dive for the very fun of it—there is 
no prodding or pushing ; they require a great 
deal of holding when they scent water in 
the distance or suspect it to be anywhere 
within a hundred-mile radius. 

They will not run in harness, neither will 
they be ridden like common horses ; they 
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its tens of thousands, and when London 
got there its amazement knew no bounds 
when the horses’ clever diving feats actually 
took place amid thunders of applause. 

Mr. H. Gillman, the popular manager of 
the Crystal Palace, had, with characteristic 
energy, secured the diving-horse show as his 
very own and “exclusive.” Moreover, he 
very kindly extended his usual courtesy to 
the writer, inasmuch as he offered every 
facility for the taking of the extraordinary 
pictures which serve to illustrate this article. 

In order to get some interesting particulars 





WAITING AT THE FOOT OF THE INCLINED PLANE. 


have been accustomed, from their very 
earliest years, to a life of freedom, of wild 
rushes and plunges, in the Everglade Swamps 
of Florida. 

Not very long ago London was startled 
by huge hoardings showing a milk-white 
steed diving head-foremost into a rushing 
torrent some thirty feet below. London 
shrugged its shoulders, said it was all 
bunkum, and then went—as London always 
does and ever will do—to see the fun. 

London flocked to the Crystal Palace in 


about those two beautiful milk-white diving 
steeds we secured an interview with Captain 
Boynton, the great showman who owns the 
immense pleasure grounds and water-chutes 
in Coney Island and Woodside Park, Phila- 
delphia. In the course of our chat we learned 
that as soon as Captain Boynton heard 
of the diving horses and their marvellous 
performances he communicated with their 
owner and trainer, Professor Geo. F. Holloway, 
of Bancroft, Iowa, and secured their per- 
formances for his Chutes at Coney Island. 


. 
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of them on the prairies, has never 
been successful in. training another 
pair to perform the same diving 
feats. He selected’ eighty-five _of 
the most likely animals from: his 
stock, but met with failure évery 
time. None of these were of- the 
same breed as King and Queen. 
Curiously enough, a//, the horses 
under trial dived with their heads 
held high, while ‘King and Queen 
always dive head-foremost, as will 
be seen in our illustrations entitled 
“leaping” and: “nearing the water.” 

At Coney Island Captain.Boynton 
possesses an extensive lake, wherein 
the horses dive from an’ elevated 
platform. Lakes are not made to 
order, however, so that in their 
travels the horses are accompanied 
by a tank, which is fitted into an 
excavation made for the purpose ; 
the water in winter and autumn is 
always kept at an almost uniform 
temperature, somewhere between 
65deg. and 85deg., the water being 

VIEW OF INCLINED PLANE FROM BEHIND—HORSE RUNNING UP. warmed by means of steam-pipes 
—a precaution which is, of 

Captain Boynton had much of interest to course, unnecessary in the summer months. 
communicate, inasmuch as he has the horses The elevated platform also accompanies the 
under his management to “do” the Conti- horses wherever they go. 
nent, and especially the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, under the care of Professor Hol- 
loway’s nephew, Mr. John Whalen, 
whose thoughtfulness “or the animals’ 
welfare is charming to witness. 

It appears that King and Queen, as 
these equine beauties are justly called, 
are actually descendants of the wild 
horses that in times gone by disported 
themselves on the Everglades in Florida. 
Water, it seems, is partly their natural 
element, inasmuch as swamps of vast 
extent are to be found in the Ever- 
glades, and part of the distances in their 
wanderings, which these animals had to 
cover, had to be done by swimming. 

This interesting fact goes a long way 
to prove that no compulsion has ever 
been necessary in their training. When 
they were colts, Professor Holloway’s 
sons used to ride these pets when going 
for their morning dip, and strangely 
enough the horses would dive after 
their masters and follow their gambols 
in the water. 

Another curious and significant fact is — | 
that Professor Holloway, who is a great | © 


breeder of horses, and owns thousands ARRIVED AT TOP, KING HAS A GOOD LOOK AT HIS AUDIENCE. 
Vol. xix.—88. 
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Mr. Whalen, who has charge of 
these pets, has given the writer 
some interesting particulars as to 
the way in which these beautiful 
creatures are cared for. It appears 
that during their trip across the 
Atlantic his charges had never been 
ill, or did they even seem to feel 
uncomfortable. They had extra 
large padded stalls, each having as 
much room to himself as would fall 
to the lot of six less illustrious 
creatures. Cleverly enough, they 
made a point of lying down wheén- 
ever the weather was rough, and the 
captain, with the majority of the 
passengers, used to visit them and 
feed them with dainties every day. 

Their food is always examined 
before it is given to them, and con- 
sists of the very best grain sorted 
by hand, also hay of the very finest 
quality. In addition they get pota- 
toes, carrots, and apples every day ; 
their food is always kept under lock 
and key, and they are never, under 
any pretext whatsoever, left without 
an attendant ‘to look after their 
every wish. 

The horses’ temperature is taken 
daily, and the degrees of heat in the 


stable are kept to a uniform standard. 
Their blankets, of which they possess a 
seemingly unlimited supply, are fre- 
quently changed, washed, and aired with 
as much care asthe personal linen of a 
Vanderbilt ! 

Upon their arrival in London the per- 
formance seemed so exceedingly novel 
and daring that it was openly asserted 
that cruelty had to be used to make the 
animals go through the dives in which, 
as a matter of fact, they take great 
delight. Such assertions were speedily 
squashed by a thorough inspection of the 
show by specially deputed members of 
the S.P.C.A.; who, in the exercise of 
their commendable duties, investigated 
charges which were found to be utterly 
groundless. It may be mentioned, also, 
that while these horses were performing 
in Philadelphia an agent of the S.P.C.A. 
was, by the special request of Professor 
Holloway, appointed to live with the 
horses during the whole time of their 
stay there; he remained with the 























animals day and night, and it is 
pleasing to record that he expressed 
himself as entirely satisfied as to 
the genuineness of the horses’ 
desire to clive of their own free will. 

Immediately after their dives 
King and Queen expecta lump’ or 
two of sugar each, ‘and’ that is a 
time-honoured custém with both, as 
Mrs. Holloway always* made’ it ‘a 
practice to reward ‘théin in that way 
when they had dived’ well-in ‘the 
course of regular tuition. ' ‘This also 
explains their . particular: fondness 
for ladies. 

King and Queen are passionately 
fond of each other and have never 
been separated. They have never 
been shod, and* have .also never 
been in harness for any length’ of 
time. In fact, they don’t like har- 
ness, and they hate buggies, of 
which they have smashed one or 
two, which seems to prove once more 
that they are essentially children of 
Nature and of a breed as yet so 
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NEARING THE WATER—NOTE THE PERFECT 
DIVING ATTITUDE, i 
| 





wild as to be likened to the zebra It 
of untamable reputation. King 
and Queen are pink-skinned and 
have black eyes, a very pretty 
combination, coupled with almost q 
milk-white coats that shimmer in ilk 
the sunlight like the mozré silk of ii 
a bridal dress. 
Twenty thousand ‘dollars have | 
been offered for them, and yet 
their owner would not part with 
what may be reckoned to be the 
most’ unique pair of horses on 1 
earth ; no fewer than two millions i 
of people have flocked to see them 
in their wanderings, and small 
wonder, for they are assuredly as | 
pretty a pair of steeds as ever trod 1 
the green. 
There is happily only a single i} 
dramatic incident to record in the \ 
career of these equine pets, and it 
occurred at Captain Boynton’s show 
on Coney Island. Captain Boynton 
keeps any number of pets in his 
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SWIMMING TO SHORE. 
waters, and among those are numbered seek more convenient quarters, but instead 


some huge turtles. It happened that after 
one of the horses had dived a_hard- 
shelled monster -was discovered within less 
than ‘a yatd from. the place where the 
horse’ had--first- struck the water. Had 
the. diving animal collided with the turtle it 
is terr#ble-to think what the consequences 
might have been. A halt was therefore 
cajled, before the second. horse was allowed 
to*go through its performance, and every 
endeavour was made to induce the turtle to 


of doing so the obstructionist calmly sank to 
the bottom of the lake, at the very spot 
where the horse was expected to dive. 

Strong measures were used: a dynamite 
cartridge was lowered directly over the spot 
where the turtle had sunk, and was fired in 
order to dislodge it from its awkward place 
of concealnient. Strange to say, the animal, 
while duly blown out of ‘bounds, sustained 
no injury beyond a thorough shaking, from 
which it recovered in less than a week ! 





BEING SCRAPBD DOWN AFTER DIVING. 


























A Bis Blast. 


By Vat Norton. 


The presence of quartzite rock 
in the neighbourhood enabled the 
famous Vauban to carry out his 
design of the huge “digue” or 
breakwater, which protects the 
Roadstead of Cherbourg ; a. work 
which was also twice abandoned. 

In July, 1899, one of the quarries 
near Cherbourg was the scene of 
a big blasting operation, when 
thousands of tons of stone were 
rent from the bosom of Mother 

’ Earth. The planning of one of 
these big blasts requires a con- 
siderable amount of experience 
and skill, as the stone is wanted in 
as large blocks as possible, the 
blocks being required for the pro- 
tection of the sea-walls, and they 
are submerged in front of the 
breakwater to protect the apron 
of the wall. 

A. position must be chosen for 

From @ Photograph. the chambers to hold the blasting 
charge in such part of the rock as 
m=} HE English tourist in passing offers the most resistance ; that is, where 
38%) through Cherbourg would find the seams of stone are the thickest and 
Giee ita comparatively un- 
ENE interesting place. The 
town-is modern and 
well built, but there is 
no inducement to make it a stop- 
ping- place. Cherbourg owes its 
importance to the fact that it is a 
fortress of the first class, and the 
third naval harbour of France. 

It is said that Vauban, the great 
French military engineer, conceived 
the idea of making a naval harbour 
at Cherbourg, in opposition to Ports- 
mouth. The works were abandoned 
two or three times, but completed 
at length in the reign of Napoleon 
IIL, when Queen Victoria was 
present at the opening ceremony. 
The harbour and its buildings cover 
an area of fifty-four acres, and were 
hewn from the solid rock—a mar- 
vellous feat of engineering. Pren THE EXPLOSION, 
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to proceed at the rate of about 
15in. per diem, and at a cost of 
30s. pér foot ; the average dimen. 
sions of the tunnels being 5ft. high 
by 3ft. 6in. wide. The work was 
done in the usual way, by drilling 
small holes and inserting a dyna- 
mite cartridge, which, when ex- 
ploded, disintegrates the rock. 
When the laborious task of cutting 
the tunnels was finished the very 
delicate operation of charging the 
chambers was begun. 

The explosives employed were 
Favier powder and ordinary mining 
powder—1,250 kilos of the former 
and 3,000 kilos of the latter. Favier 
powder is *‘an explosive having 
all the properties of gunpowder, 








THE FIRST INDICATION OF THE EXPLOSION, 


From a Photograph. 


most free from fissures, which would 
allow the gases to escape, and so 
considerably reduce the force of the 
explosion. A place having been 
chosen, men were set to work to 
make a tunnel, 65ft. long, straight 
into the rock, terminating in another 
tunnel running at right angles both 
ways, thus forming a T. The two 
arms to right and left were each 
26ft. long, and terminated in cham- 
bers to hold the charge. 

It was very slow work cutting into 
the hard rock, and calculated only 





From a} THE FINAL RUSH. | Photograph 


but with three times its strength. 
Dynamite was not used, as the 
blocks were wanted from one to five 
tons in weight, and it tends to 
shatter the stone too much. 

The powder charges having been 
placed in the chambers with the 
greatest care, and a fulminate of 
mercury detonator inserted to ex 
plode them, instantaneous fuses—in 
duplicate—inclosed in lead-pipe are 
led to the mouth of the tunnel, 
being kept about half-way between 
its floor and roof. This is a very 
difficult operation, and the greatest 
care must be exercised so as not to 
injure the fuses incased in the lead- 
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A BIG 


piping in any way, and thus render the 
charge useless. 

The whole of the tunnels being filled up 
with cement masonry, which is allowed a day 
or two to harden, the mine is ready to be 
exploded. The finishing touch is to connect 
the fuses to the firing charge, which is done 
in the following manner. All the fuses are 
led into a pocket at the opening of the 
tunnel, and enveloped in gun-cotton, with a 
time-fuse inserted. 

The thickness of the stone, charge, and 
resistance being calculated, all quarry plant 
is removed from the immediate vicinity, and 
although the zone of danger is extremely 


BLAST. 


to be rent in pieces. Soon a short 
sharp explosion relieves the tension on 
the ear, followed closely by a muffled 
bellow as the chambers explode ; and the 
face of the rock becomes covered with 
little jets of light vapour escaping from every 
fissure ; the actual rending of the rock is 
veiled from sight, as the muffled bellow 
develops into a mighty roar and the blocks 
of stone tumble one over the other in a huge 
cataract. 

Nobody is allowed to approach the fall for 
some time after the explosion, as the gases 
generated are extremely dangerous to life. 
Ata similar explosion which took place at the 
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AFTER THE EXPLOSION—TAKEN FROM ALMOST THE SAME POSITION AS THE FIRST PHOTO, 


small, spectators are kept at a distance of 
about one hundred and fifty yards. The 
sound of a horn is heard, and everyone 
knows that the fatal moment is at hand. 
The time-fuse is lighted! The important 
officials join the group of spectators with 
steps that are calculated to show dignity, 
but are obviously a little too hurried. 
Anxious moments follow, when every ear is 
strained to catch the slightest, sound, and 
every eye is fixed on the mass of rock soon 


quarries in 1887 some workmen approached 
too soon to the scene, aiid seventeen fell 
down insensible, overcome by the gases: 
three of the number died some time after 


from the effects of their foolhardiness. ‘The 
fall of stone estimated at this blast was 
40,000 tons, and gave work for three months 
at this particular quarry. 

The accompanying snap-shots were taken 
by a member of a party of Englishmen who 
were invited to witness the blast. 














A Garden Plot. 


By W. W. Jacops. 


HE able-bodied men of the 
village were at work, the 
children were at school sing- 
ing the multiplication - table 
lullaby, while the wives and 
mothers at home nursed the 

baby with one hand and did the housework 

with the other. At the end of the village 

an old man past work sat at a rough deal 

table under the 

creaking sign- 

board of the 

Cauliflower, 

gratefully drink- 

ing from a mug 

of ale supplied 

by a chance 

traveller who 

sat opposite 

him. 

The shade of 
the elms was 
pleasant and 
the ale good. 

The traveller 

filled his pipe 

and, glancing 

at the dusty 
hedges and the 

white road bak- 

ing in the sun, called 
for the mugs to be 
refilled, and pushed 
his pouch towards his 
companion. After 
which he paid a com- 
pliment to the appear- 
ance of the village. 

“Tt ain’t what it was 
when I was a boy,” 
quavered the old man, 
filling his pipe with 
trembling fingers. ‘I mind when the grind- 
stone was stuck just outside the winder o’ 
the forge instead. o” being one side as it now 
is ; and as for the shop winder—it’s twice the 
size it was when I was a young ’un.” 

He lit his pipe with the scientific accuracy 
of a smoker of sixty years’ standing, and 
shook his head solemnly as he regarded 
his altered birthplace. Then his colour 
heightened and his dim eye flashed. 

“Tt’s the people about ‘ere ‘as changed 
more than the place ’as,” he said, with 
sudden fierceness ; “ there’s a set o’ men about 


“ 1's THE PEOPLE ABOUT 'ERE 'AS CHANGED.” 


here nowadays as are no good to anybody ; 
reg'lar raskels. And if you’ve the mind to 
listen I can tell you of one or two as couldn’t 
be beat in London itself. 

“There’s Tom Adams for one. He went 
and started wot ’e called a Benevolent Club. 
Threepence a week each we paid agin 
sickness or accident, and Tom was secretary. 
Three weeks arter the club was started he 
caught a chill and was laid 
up fora month. He got back 
to work a week, and then ’e 
sprained something in ’is leg ; 
and arter that was well ’is 
inside went wrong. We didn’t 
think much of it at first, not 
understanding figures ; but at 
the end o’ six months the 
club hadn’t got a farthing, 
and they was in 
Tom’s debt one 
pound seven- 
teen-and-six. 

“ He isn’t the 
only one o’ that 
sort in the 
place, either. 
There was Her- 
bert Richard- 
son. He went 
to town, and 
came back with 
the idea of a 
Goose Club for 
Christmas. We 
paid twopence 
a week into that 
for pretty near 
ten. months, 
and then Her- 
bert went back 
to town agin, 
and all we ’ear of ’im, through his sister, is 
that he’s still there and doing well, and don’t 
know when he’ll be back. 

“ But the artfullest and worst man in this 
place—and that’s saying a good deal, mind 
you—is Bob Pretty. Deep is no word for 
‘im. There’s no way of being up to im. It’s 
through ’im that we lost our Flower Show; 
and, if you’d like to ’ear the rights o’ that, I 
don’t suppose there’s anybody in this place 
as knows as much about it as I do—barring 
Bob hisself that is, but ’e wouldn’t tell it to 
you as plain as I can. 
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“ We'd only ’ad the Flower Show one year, 
and little anybody thought that the next one 
was to.be the last. The first year-you might 
smell the place-a mile off in the summer, and 
on the day of the show people came from a 
long way round and brought money to spend 
at the Cauliflower and other places. 

“It was started just after we got our new 
parson, and Mrs. Pawlett, the parson’s wife, 
‘is name being Pawlett, thought as she’d 
encourage men.to love their ’omes and be 
better ’usbands by giving a prize every year 
for the best cottage garden: .Three pounds 
was the prize, and a metal tea-pot with 
writing on it. 

“ As I said, we only ’ad it two years. The 
fust year the garden as got it was a picter, 
and Bill Chambers, ’im as won the prize, used 
to say as ’e was out o’ pocket by it, taking ’is 
time and the money ’e spent on flowers. Not 
as we believed that, you understand, ’specially 
as Bill did ’is very best to get it the next 
year, too. ’E didn’t get it, and though, 
p’r’aps, most of us was glad ’e didn’t, we was 
all very surprised at the way it turned out in 
the end. 

“ The Flower Show was to be ’eld on the 
5th o’ July, just as a’most everything 
about here was at its best. On the 
15th of June Bill Chambers’s garden 
seemed to be leading, but Peter Smith 
and Joe Gubbins and Sam Jones and 
Henery Walker was almost as good, 
and it was understood that more than 
one of ’em had got a surprise which 
they'd produce at the last moment, 
too late for the others to copy. We 
used to sit up here of an evening at 
this Cauliflower public-house and put 
money on it. I put mine on Henery 
Walker, and the time I spent in ’is 
garden ’elping ’im is a sin and a shame 
to think of. 

“Of course some of ’em used to 
make fun of it, and Bob Pretty was 
the worst of ’em all. He was always 
a lazy, good-for-nothing man, and ’is 
garden was a disgrace. He’d chuck 
down any rubbish in it: old bones, 
old tins, bits of an old bucket, any- 
thing to make it untidy. He used to 
larf at em awful about their gardens 
and about being took up by the 
parson’s wife.. Nobody ever see ’im 
do any work, real ’ard work, but the 
smell from ’is place at dinner - time 
was always nice, and I believe that 
he knew more about game than the 


parson hisself did. 
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“It was the day arter this one I’m speak- 
ing about, the 16th o’ June, that the 
trouble all began, and it came about in a 
very eggstrordinary way. George English, 
a quiet man getting into years, who used 
when ’e was younger to foller the sea and 
whose only misfortin was that ’e was a 
brother-in-law o’ Bob Pretty’s, his sister 
marrying Bob while ’e was at sea and 
knowing nothing about it, ’ad a letter come 
from a mate of his who ’ad gone to Australia 
to live. He’d’ad letters from Australia before, 
as we all knew from Miss Wicks at the post- 
office, but this one upset him altogether. 
He didn’t seem like to know what to do 
about it. 

“While he was wondering Bill Chambers 
passed. He always did pass George’s ’ouse 
about that time in the evening, it being on ’is 
way ‘ome, and he saw George standing at ’is 
gate with a letter in ‘is ’and looking very 
puzzled. 

“* Evenin’, George,’ ses Bill. 

“* Evenin’,’ ses George. 

“*Not bad news, I ‘ope?’ ses Bill, 
noticing ’is manner, and thinking it was 
strange. 
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“*No,’ ses George. ‘I’ve just ’ad a very 
eggstrordinary letter from Australia,’ he ses, 
* that’s all.’ 

* Bill Chambers was always a very inquisi- 
tive sort o’ man, and he stayed and talked 
to George until George, arter fust making 
him swear oaths that ’e wouldn't tell a 
soul, took ‘im inside and showed ‘im the 
letter. 

“It was more like a story-book than a 
letter. George’s mate, John Biggs by name, 
wrote to say that an uncle of his who had 
just died on ‘is deathbed told him that 
thirty years ago he ’ad been in this very 
village staying at this ‘ere very Cauliflower 
whose beer we're drinking now. In the 
night, when everybody was asleep, he got 
up and went quiet-like and buried a bag of 
five hundred and seventeen sovereigns and 
one half-sovereign in one of the cottage 
gardens till ’e could come for it agin. He 
didn’t say ’ow he come by the money, and, 
when Bill spoke about that, George English 
said that, knowing the man, he was afraid ’e 
‘adn’t come by it honest, but anyway his 
friend John Biggs wanted it, and, wot was 
more, ’ad asked ’im in the letter to get it for 
im. 

“* And wot I’m to do about it, Bill,’ he 
ses, ‘I don’t know. All the directions he 
gives is, that ’e thinks it was the tenth cottage 
on the right-’and side of the road, coming 
down from the Cauliflower. He thinks it’s 
the tenth, but ’e’s not quite sure. Do you 
think I'd better make it known and offer a 
reward of ten shillings, say, to anyone who 
finds it?’ 

“*No,’ ses Bill, shaking ‘is ‘ead. ‘I 
should hold on a bit if I was you, and think 
it over. I shouldn’t tell another single soul, 
if I was you.’ 

“*T bleeve you're right,’ ses George. 
* John Biggs would never forgive me if I lost 
that money for ‘im. You'll remember about 
keeping it secret, Bill ?’ 

* Bill swore he wouldn’t tell a soul, and ’e 
went off ’ome and ’ad his supper, and then ’e 
walked up the road to the Cauliflower and 
back, and then up and back again, thinking 
over what George ’ad been telling ’im, and 
noticing, what ’e’d never taken the trouble to 
notice before, that ’is very house was the 
tenth one from the Cauliflower. 

“Mrs. Chambers woke up at two o'clock 
next morning and told Bill to get up further, 
and then found ’e wasn’t there. She was 
rather surprised at first, but she didn’t think 
much of it and thought, what happened to 
be true, that ’e was busy in the garden, it 
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being a light night. She turned. over and 
went to sleep again, and at five when she 
woke up she could distinctly ’ear Bill working 
is ’ardest. Then she went to the winder and 
nearly dropped as she saw Bill in his shirt 
and trousers digging away like mad. A 
quarter of the garden was all dug up, and she 
shoved open the winder and screamed out 
to know what ’e was doing. 

“Bill stood up straight and wiped ‘is face 
with his shirt-sleeve and started digging 
again, and then his wife just put something 
on and rushed downstairs as fast as she 
could go. 

“** What on earth are you a-doing of, Bill ?’ 
she screams. 

“* Go indoors,’ ses Bill, still digging. 

““*Have you gone mad?’ she ses, half- 
crying. 

“Bill just stopped to throw a lump of 
mould at her, and then went on digging till 
Henery Walker, who also thought ’e ’ad gone 
mad, and didn’t want to stop ‘im too soon, 
put ’is ‘ead over the ‘edge and asked ’im the 
same thing. 

*“* Ask no questions and you'll ’ear no lies, 
and keep your ugly face your own side of the 
‘edge,’ ses Bill. ‘ Take it indoors and frighten 
the children with,’ he ses. ‘1 don’t want it 
staring at me.’ 

““ Henery walked off offended, and Bill 
went on with his digging. He wouldn’t go 
to work, and ’e’ad his breakfast in the garden, 
and his wife spent all the morning in the 
front answering the neighbours’ questions 
ana begging of ’em to go in and say some- 
thing to Bill. One of ’em did go, and came 
back a’most directly and stood there for 
hours telling diffrent people wot Bill ’ad 
said to ’’er, and asking whether ’e couldn’t be 
locked up for it. 

“ By tea-time Bill was dead-beat and that 
stiff he could ’ardly raise ‘is bread and butter 
to his mouth. Several o’ the chaps looked 
in in the evening, but all they could get out 
of ’im was, that it was a new way o’ cultivat- 
ing ‘is garden ’e ’ad just ’eard of, and that 
those who lived the longest would see the 
most. By night-time ’e’d nearly finished the 
job, and ‘is garden was just ruined. 

“ Afore people ‘ad done talking about Bill, 
I’m blest if Peter Smith didn’t go and 
cultivate ’is garden in exactly the same way. 
The parson and ’is wife was away on their 
’oliday, and nobody could say a word. The 
curate who ’ad come over to take ’is place 
for a time, and who took the names of people 
for the Flower Show, did point out to ‘im 
that he was spoiling ’is chances, but Peter 

















was so rude to ’im that he didn’t stay long 
enough to say much. 

“ When Joe Gubbins started digging up ’is 
garden people began to think they were all 
bewitched, and I went round to see Henery 
Walker to tell ’im wot a fine chance ’e’d got, 
and to remind ’im that I’d put another 
ninepence on ’im the night before. All ’e 
said was, ‘More fool you,’ and went on 
digging a ’ole in his garden big enough to 
put a ’ouse in. 

“In a fortnight’s time there wasn’t a 
garden worth looking at in the place, and it 
was quite clear there’d be no Flower Show 
that year, and of all the silly, bad-tempered 
men in the place them as ’ad dug up their 
pretty gardens was the wust. 

“It was just a few days before the day 
fixed for the Flower Show, and I was walking 
up the road when I see Joe and Henery 
Walker and one or two more leaning over 
Bob Pretty’s fence and talking to ‘im. I 
stopped, too, to see what they were looking 
at, and found they was watching Bob’s two 
boys a-weeding of ‘is garden. It was a 
disgraceful, untidy sort of place, as I said 
before, with a few marigolds and nasturtiums, 
and sich-like put in anywhere, and Bill was 
walking up and down smoking of ’is pipe 
and watching ’is wife hoe atween the plants 
and cut off dead marigold blooms. 

“*That’s a pretty garden you’ve got there, 
Bob,’ ses Joe, grinning. 

“*T’ve seen 
wuss,’ ses Bob. 

“*Going in 
for the Flower 
Show, Bob?’ ses 
Henery, with a 
wink at us. 

“* ©’ course I 
am,’ ses Bob, 
’olding ’is ’ead up ; 
‘my marigolds 
ought to pull me 
through,’ he ses. 

“Henery 
wouldn’t believe 
it at first, but 
when he saw Bob 
show ’is missus 
‘ow to pat the 
path down with 
the back o’ the 
spade and hold 
the nails for ’er 
while she nailed 
a climbing _nas- 
turtium to the 
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fence, he went off and fetched Bill Chambers 
and one or two others, and they all leaned 
over the fence breathing their ’ardest and 
a-saying of all the nasty things to Bob they 
could think of. 

“*Tt’s the best-kep’ garden in the place,’ 
ses Bob. ‘I ain’t afraid o’ your new way o’ 
cultivating flowers, Bill Chambers. Old- 
fashioned ways suit me best ; I learnt ’ow to 
grow flowers from my father.’ 

“You ain’t ’ad the cheek to give your 
name in, Bob ?’ ses Sam Jones, staring. 

* Bob didn’t answer ’im. ‘ Pick those bits 
o’ grass out o’ the path, old gal,’ he ses to ’is 
wife ; ‘they look untidy, and untidiness I 
can’t abear.’ 

“He walked up and down smoking ’is pipe 
and pretending not to notice Henery Walker 
wot ’ad moved farther along the fence, and 
was staring at some drabble-tailed-looking 
geraniums as if ’e’d seen ’em afore but wasn’t 
quite sure where. 

“* Admiring my geraniums, Henery ?’ ses 
Bob, at last. 

“* Where'd you get em?’ ses Henery, 
’ardly able to speak. 

** My florist’s,’ ses Bob, in a off-hand 
manner. 

“* Your wot?’ asks Henery. 

“ ¢ My florist,’ ses Bob. 

“*And who might ’e be when ’e’s at 
home ?’ asked Henery. 

“*’Tain’t so likely I’m going to tell you 
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that,’. ses Bob. ‘Be reasonable, Henery, 
and ask yourself whether it’s likely I should 
tell you ‘is name. Why, I’ve never seen 
sich fine geraniums afore. I’ve been nursing 
’em inside all the summer, and just planted 
‘em out.’ 

“* About two days arter I threw mine over 
my back fence,’ ses Henery Walker, speaking 
very slowly. 

“*Ho,’ ses Bob, surprised. ‘I didn’t 
know you ‘ad any geraniums, Henery. I 
thought you was digging for gravel this year.’ 

“ Henery didn’t answer ’im. Not because 
’e didn’t want to, mind you, but because he 
couldn't. 

“* That one,’ ses Bob, pointing at a 
broken geranium with the stem of ’is pipe, 
‘is a “ Dook o’ Wellington,” and that white 
one there is wot I’m going to call “ Pretty’s 
Pride.” ‘That fine marigold over there, wot 
looks like a sunflower, is called “ Golden 
Dreams.” ’ 

“* Come along, Henery,’ ses Bill Chambers, 
bursting, ‘come and get something to take 
the taste out of your mouth.’ 

“*T’m sorry I can’t offer you a flower for 
your button-’ole,’ ses Bob, perlitely, ‘ but -it’s 
getting so near the Flower Show now I can’t 
afford it. If you chaps only knew wot 
pleasure was to be ’ad sitting among your 
innercent flowers, you wouldn't want to go 
to the public-house so often.’ 

“ He shook ’is ’ead at ’em, and telling his 
wife to give the ‘ Dook o’ Wellington’ a 
mug of water, sat down in the chair agin and 
wiped the sweat off ’is brow. 

“ Bill Chambers did a bit o’ thinking as 
they walked up the road, and by-and-by ’e 
turns to Joe Gubbins and ‘e ses :— 

“*Seen anything o’ George English lately, 
Joe?’ 

** Yes,’ ses Joe. 

“*Seems to me we all ’ave,’ ses Sam Jones. 

“None of ’em liked to say wot was in 
their minds, ’aving all seen George English 
and swore pretty strong not to tell his secret, 
and none of ’em liking to own up that they’d 
been digging up their gardens to get money 
as ’e’d told ’em about. But presently Bill 
Chambers ses :— 

“* Without telling no secrets or breaking 
no promises, Joe, supposing a certain ’ouse 
was mentioned in a certain letter from forrin 
parts, wot ’ouse was it?’ 

““*Supposing it was so,’ ses Joe, careful 
too; ‘the second ’ouse counting from the 
Cauliflower.’ 

“* The ninth ‘ouse, you mean,’ ses Henery 
Walker, sharply. 


“* Second ’ouse in Mill Lane, you mean, 
ses Sam Jones, wot lived there. 

“Then they all see ’ow they’d been done, 
and that they wasn’t, in a manner 0’ speaking, 
referring to the same letter. They came up 
and sat ’ere where we’re sitting now, all dazed- 
like. It wasn’t only the chance o’ losing the 
prize that upset ‘em, but they’d wasted their 
time and ruined their gardens and got called 
mad by the other folks. Henery Walker’s state 
o’ mind was dreadful for to see, and he kep’ 
thinking of ’orrible things to say to George 
English and then being afraid they wasn’t 
strong enough. 

“ While they was talking who should come 
along but George English hisself! He came 
right up to the table, and they all sat back on 
the bench and stared at ’im fierce, and Henery 
Walker crinkled ‘is nose at him. 

“ * Evening,’ he ses, but none of ’em 
answered ’im; they all looked at Henery to 
see wot ’e was going to say. 

“*Wot’s up?’ ses George, in surprise. 

“ * Gardens,’ ses Henery. 

***So I’ve ’eard,’ ses George. 

“He shook ’is ‘ead and looked at them 
sorrowful and severe at the same time. 

“*So I ’eard, and I couldn’t believe my 
ears till I went and looked for myself,’ he 
ses, ‘and wot I want to say is this: you 
know wot I’m referring to. If any man ’as 
found wot don’t belong to him ’e knows who 
to give it to. It ain’t wot I should ’ave 
expected of men wot’s lived in the same 
place as me for years. ‘Talk about honesty,’ 
’e ses, shaking ‘is ‘ead agin, ‘I should like to 
see a little of it.’ 

“ Peter Smith opened his mouth to speak, 
and ‘ardly knowing wot ’e was doing took a 
pull at ’is beer at the same time, and if Sam 
Jones ’adn’t been by to thump ‘im on the 
back I b’lieve he’d ha’ died there and 
then. 

“* Mark my words,’ ses George English, 
speaking very slow and solemn, ‘there'll be 
no blessing on it. Whoever’s made ‘is 
fortune by getting up and digging ‘is garden 
over won't get no real benefit from it. He 
may wear a black coat and new trousers on 
Sunday, but ’e won’t be ‘appy. I'll go and 
get my little taste o’ beer somewhere else,’ ’e 
ses. ‘I can’t breathe here.’ 

“ He walked off before anyone could say 
a word ; Bill Chambers dropped ’is pipe and 
smashed it, Henery Walker sat staring after 
‘im with ’is mouth wide open, and Sam 
Jones, who was always one to take advantage, 
drank ’is own beer under the firm belief that 
it was Joe’s. 




















“*T shall take care that Mrs. Pawlett ’ears 
’o this,’ ses Henery, at last. 

“* And be asked wot you dug your garden 
up for,’ ses Joe, ‘and ’ave to explain that you 
broke your promise to George. Why, she’d 
talk at us for years and years.’ 

“* And parson ’ud preach a sermon about 
it,’ ses Sam; ‘where’s your sense, Henery ?’ 

“* We should be the larfing-stock for miles 
round,’ ses Bill Chambers. ‘If anybody 
want’s to know, I dug my garden up to 
enrich the soil for next year, and also to give 
some other chap a chance of the prize.’ 

‘“* Peter Smith ’as always been 
a unfortunit man ; he’s got the 
name for it. He was just ‘aving 
another drink as Bill said that, 
ind this time we all thought 
e’d gorn. He did hisself. 

“Mrs. Pawlett and the 
parson came ’ome next day, 
an’ ’er voice got that squeaky 
with surprise it was painful to 
listen to her, All the chaps 
stuck to the tale that they'd 
dug their garden up to give the 
others a chance, and Henery 
Walker, ’e went further and 
said it was owing to a sermon 
on unselfishness wot the curate 
‘ad preached three weeks afore. 
He ’ad a nice little red-covered 
‘im-book the next day with 
‘From a friend’ wrote in it. 

** Allthings considered, Mrs. 
Pawlett was for doing away 
with the Flower Show that 
year and giving two prizes next 
year instead, but one or two 
other chaps, encouraged by 
Bob’s example, ’ad given in 
their names too, and they said 
it wouldn’t be fair to their 
wives. All the gardens but one was worse 
than Bob’s, they not having started till later 
than wot ’e did, and not being able to get 
their geraniums from ’is florist. The only 
better garden was Ralph Thomson’s, who 
lived next door to ’im, but two nights afore 
the Flower Show ’is pig got walking in its 
sleep. Ralph said it was a mystery to ’im 
ow the pig could ha’ got out; it must ha’ 
put its foot through a hole too small for it, 
and turned the button of its door, and then 
climbed over a four-foot fence. He told 
Bob ’e wished the pig could speak, but 
Bob said that that was sinful and un- 
Christian of ’im, and that most likely if it 
could, it would only call i’m a lot.o’ bad 
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names, and ask ’im why he didn’t feed it 
properly. 

“There was quite a crowd on Flower Show 
day following the judges. First of all, to Bill 
Chambers’s astonishment and surprise, they 
went to ’is place and stood on the ’eaps in ’is 
garden, judging em while Bill peeped at ’em 
through the kitchen winder ’arf-crazy. They 
went to every garden in the place, until one 
of the young ladies got tired of it, and asked 
Mrs. Pawlett whether they was there to judge 
cottage gardens or earthquakes. 

“Everybody ‘eld their breaths that even- 


, . ” 
“HE TOLD BOB 'E WISHED THE PIG COULD SPEAK. 


ing in the school-room when Mrs. Pawlett 
got up on the platform and took a slip of 
paper from one of the judges. She stood a 
moment waiting for silence, and then eld up 
her ’and to stop what she thought was 
clapping at the back, but which was two or 
three wimmen who ’ad ’ad to take their 
crying babies out trying to quiet ’em in the 
porch. Then Mrs. Pawlett put ’er glasses 
on her nose and just read out, short and 
sweet, that the prize of three sovereigns and 
a metal teapot for the best-kept cottage 
garden ’ad been won by Mr. Robert Pretty. 
“One or two people patted Bob on the 
back as ’e walked up the middle to take the 
prize; then one or two more did, and Bill 
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Chambers's pat was the ’eartiest of ’em all. 
Bob stopped and spoke to ’im about it. 
“You would ’ardly think that Bob ‘ud 
have the cheek to stand up there and make 
a speech, but ’e did. He said it gave ’im 
great pleasure to take the teapot and the 
money, and the more pleasure because ’e felt 
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was going to give a tea-party up at the 
Cauliflower to christen the teapot, where 
’e’d be pleased to welcome all friends. Quite 
a crowd got up and followed ‘im out then, 
instead o’ waiting for the dissolving views, and 
came back ’arf an hour arterwards, saying 
that until they’d got as far as the Cauliflower 














iE SAID IT GAVE 'IM GREAT PLEASURE TO TAKE THE TEAPOT.~ 


that ’e had earned ’em. He said that if ’e 
told ’em all ’e’d done to make sure o’ the 
prize, they’d be surprised. He said that 
’e’d been like Ralph Thomson’s pig, up early 
and late. 

“He stood up there talking as though ’e 
was never going to leave off, and said that ’e 
hoped as ’is example would be of benefit to 
‘is neighbours. Some of ’em seemed to 
think that digging was everything, but ’e 
could say with pride that ’e ’adn’t put a spade 
to ’is garden for three years until a week ago, 
and then not much. 

“ He finished ’is remarks by saying that ’e 


they’d no idea as Bob was so pertikler who 
’e mixed with. 

“That was the last Flower Show we ever 
’ad in Claybury, Mrs. Pawlett and the judges 
meeting the tea-party coming ‘ome, and 
’aving to get over a gate into a field to let it 


pass. What with that, and Mrs. Pawlett 
tumbling over something further up the road, 
which turned out to be the teapot, smelling 
strong of beer, the Flower Show was given 
up, and the parson preached three Sundays 
running on the sin of beer - drinking to 
children who’d never ’ad any and wimmen 
who couldn’t get it.” 





Mysterious Box 


Tricks. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES SCOTT. 


SHALL assume that the larger 

number of readers are familiar 

with the style of box tricks ; 

but for the 

those who may not have seen 

such a performance it may be 
briefly stated that a conjurer, after permitting 
a large box or case to 


information of 


leave the box the inmate must force or open 
some portion of it outwardly. He loses 
sight of the possibility of removing sliding 
panels and inwardly-acting flaps. 

The commonest trick is, perhaps, that 
displayed in Fig. 1. The box is roped across 
as shown with a man concealed within it, 
and is then erected “on 
end.” Escape at this 





be minutely examined by 
invited members of the 
audience, huddles himself 
within the receptacle, 
which is subsequently 
locked and tied up 
securely with rope. In 
many instances it is also 
placed bodily in a sack, 
which is sealed and other- 
wise rendered apparently 
secure. After certain pre- 
liminaries have been in- 
dulged in the whole para- 
phernalia is re-opened, 
when to the onlookers’ 
surprise the box is seen 
to be entirely empty, the 
previous occupant having 
made his exit in a seem- 
ingly miraculous manner 
from his well-bound, self- FIG. 
chosen prison, to reappear 

later on with perfect freedom before his 
startled patrons. 

The charm of these box tricks «is their 
naive simplicity of action. ‘The audience 
might agitate their brains till Doomsday in 
seeking an elucidation of the mystery before 
them, yet really nothing more potent 
than the unfastening 
of secret springs, and 
the loosing and fold- 
ing of a few flaps, has 
enabled the ‘magician 
to appear possessed 
of infernal capabilities. 

The rope with 
which the box may be 
encircled only serves 
to strengthen the ap- 
pearance of wonder, 
and adds materially to 
the effect produced. 
The spectator ment- 
ally jumps to the 
conclusion that to 


I.—A COMMON DEVICE 


FIG, 2.—BOX WITH DOUBLE-FOLDING FLAP END, 


point is made by the 
ridiculously simple means 
of opening one end as 
illustrated.. It will be 
noted that the rope forms 
no bar whatever to this 
mechanical movement. 
Of course, in actual opera 
tion, the working ex- 
tremity of the contrivance 
is placed directly over a 
trap- door in the stage. 
My reason for inverting 
it will naturally be obvious 
to the reader. When the 
box is afterwards sealed 
up in a sack the man 
has already disappeared 
from it. 

The exhibition of this 
trick may be painfully 
spoilt by astutely disposing 
of the rope so that it occupies similar 
positions to those indicated in the other 
drawings. But then it is the performer's 
express purpose so to arrange matters that 
the box is secured precisely in conformance 
with his desires. 

A similarly deceptive and equally clever 
idea is shown in Fig. 2. 
In one important 
feature, however, it far 
surpasses that which 
has just been disposed 
of. It may be tied 
up in any way; yet 
will not fail to allow 
the occupant to make 
good his escape. In 
this instance the con- 
jurer merely folds the 
end as a double-flap 
inwardly, when, as 
will be comprehended, 
the rope proves 
to be no _ obstacle 
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whatever. There, again, the opening would 
be in direct communication with a trap-door. 
The flaps would regain their normal attitude 
as soon as the operator had forced his way 
out between the ropes. A very essential part 
of the making of this cunning device is so to 
paint the exterior to resemble the grain of 
wood as to conceal the division of the end— 
é.¢., the joining of the two flaps. But clever 
workmen can accomplish marvels in this 
direction. 

A more meritorious invention is given in 
Fig. 3. There, again, the box may be 
strongly bound, within certain reasonable 
limits, of course, after the performer has 
secreted himself. In displaying this device 
to the audience, and more particularly to 








FIG. 3.—A VERY EFFECTIVE AND SIMPLE TRICK. 


those who mount the stage from among the 
main body of the people, the operator is 
anxious that a very searching examination 
shall be made to convince the inspectors that 
it is a “hard, sound, well-made job ”—as the 
cabinet-makers say of their furniture. When 
he is about to shut the lid down, however, 
he just slides to one side the teeth which are 
supposed to catch into the lock, and which 
are attached to the under-side of the lid. 
He shuts this lid down once with a bang 
before imprisoning himself, to emphasize his 
eulogy on its impregnability. This move- 
ment releases the whole front of the box, 
which, by means of springs, quickly lowers 
itself as shown in Fig. 4 until it occupies a 
position in contact with and right over the 
genuine bottom. Naturally, the loud noise 
made by the shutting of the lid deadens any 
sound produced by the front falling against 
the bottom. When he subsequently steps 
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FIG. 4.-—-EXPLANATION OF FIG. 3. 


inside, to be bound and locked in by a 
confederate, all that he is called upon to do is 
to roll up the dummy front, as you would 
roll up a blind. This dummy front is nothing 
more than a square of American cloth, 
prepared to conform exactly in appearance 
with the other sides of the box. It will be 
understood that the hinged board which had 
previously been erect behind the dummy 
front had so stiffened the latter that tapping 
and inspection would not reveal its com- 
position. When a final view of the empty box 
is being undertaken all parts have resumed 
their normal positions ; and, of course, again 
defy detection. 

Somewhat similar in character to the 
preceding devices, yet possessing indiv.dual 
merits of great difference from them, is box 
Fig. 5, which is made to bear a resemblance 
to a packing-case. The captive, in this 
instance, opens two flaps inwardly, as in 





FIG. 5.—-THE PACKING-CASE TRICK. 


























MYSTERIOUS 





FIG. 6.—HOW FIG. 5 TRICK IS EFFECTED. 


Fig. 6, and this movement permits him to 
slide, in opposite directions, the two upright 
central staves, when an opening sufficiently 
large to permit of his egress is obtained. A 
slight survey of the drawings will reveal 
these particulars. 

It may be a. relief for the reader to have 
his attention directed to receptacles of a more 
novel formation. That exhibited in Figs. 7 
and 8, for example, is delightfully naive and 
mysterious. The magician urges upon his 





FIG. 7.--A TRICK IN WHICH TRAP-DOORS ARE DISPENSED 
WITH. 


listeners the very obvious and well-impressed 
fact that, being poised upon a trestle, no 
escape is afforded the prisoner by means of 
stage trap-doors. This isolation of the con- 
trivance lends a very significant importance 
to the experiment. 

The tnangular lid is opened ; all parts are 
well tested. Then, with much ostentatious 


ceremony, the entertainer climbs aloft and 
Vol. xix.—90, 
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drops with alacrity into the exposed cavity. 
The triangular lid is afterwards fastened into 
position with immense padlocks, and, in 
addition, any desired parts are roped. 
Apparently to render the exhibition more 
startling, yet really for the absolutely neces- 
sary concealment of certain movements of 
the performer, the box is surrounded by a 
four-fold curtained screen, as displayed in 
Fig. 9. You will observe that under these 
conditions the audience would have the 





FIG, 8.—THE BOX SHOWN IN ACTION IN FIG, 7 


privilege of gaining a clear view entirely 
beneath the box and its support, completely 
to the back of the stage. Whence, then, 
does the artful fellow escape? Well, all he 
does is to release the two sloping sides 
of the lid, pull them down behind the 
upper sides of the box, then creep out and 
draw aside a small portion of the hinder- 





FIG. 9.--THE BOX SURROUNDED BY THE CURTAIN, ‘ 


most curtain, subsequently sliding down a 
plank which a confederate has, undetected, 
placed in the required position. A dummy 
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picture in the drop-scene 
behind has previously 
been removed, and a 
plank pushed up from 


the back of the scene 
(Fig. 10). 
In this way the 


magician is enabled to 
slip right down out of 
sight; and when the 
screen is removed and 
the box (which, by the 
assistance of springs, has 
resumed its ordinary FIG. 
massive appearance) is 
opened the astonishment of the onlookers 
is genuine. 

The next trick with which I shall here 
deal has reference to the box shown in 
Fig. 11. You will readily observe that the 
lid is a sliding one. Anyone examining the 
interior of the casket would find that it was 
apparently strengthened by two angle-irons 
crossing the bottom and bending upwards 
across the sides, thus dividing the recep- 
tacle into three equal parts. .These angle- 
irons are destined to serve an important pur- 


FIG. 11.—A MOST 
BEWILDERING TRICK. 


pose in the execution of the deception. I can 
best render my explanation understandable 
by following the series of actions which ensue 
after the conjurer 
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10.—HOW THE PERFORMER ESCAPES. 
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and when its inner end 
touches the angle - iron 
nearest to the performer's 
feet, certain mechanism 
is released which allows 
the lid to lift bodily the 
central bottom portion 
of the box and the two 
angle -irons, and carry 
them on to the feet ena. 
Meanwhile, the captive 
has to dexterously arch 
his body and legs to per- 
mit of these movements. 
Thus, by the time the lid 
is fixed properly there exists a large opening 
formed in the bottom of the box, through 
which the conjurer wriggles. After dropping 
down through the trap-door he is enabled to 
replace the central division and angle-irons 
quickly, without in any way removing the lid. 

Meantime an assistant has been fastening 
a length of cord 
round and round 
the sides and ends 
of the box. Upon 
receiving a pre- 
arranged signal, he 
then elevates the 
box on to one end 
and slips it into a 
wack. “It. is, of 
course, empty, but 
this pregnant fact 
is unknown to the 
audience, who 











naturally marvel 
how the man, so tightly wedged in, 
possibly free himself from his prison. 

It is to be hoped that this revelation 
will not detract from the real appreciation 
which the ingenuity of these contrivances 
deserves. 


can 








has. laid himself 
within the box. 
It should be said 
that the contriv- 
ance is at this 
juncture so placed 
that the central 
portion (that area 
which is situated 
between the angle- 
irons) is directly 
over a trap-door. 
What happens is 
this: As the lid 
slides into place, 








FIG. 12.-EXPLANATION OF FIG. It. 




















Curtostties.* 





[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. | 


A NOVEL DARK-ROOM. 

Mr. F» Leeming, of 227, Fourteenth 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., is a man of 
great resource. He happened to be 
taking photographs, together with a 
friend, when one of the plates got stuck 
in the camera, and no amount of coax- 
ing would induce it to budge. Spying 
the hollow trunk of a tree close by, our 
ingenious photographer conceived the 
brilliant idea of using Nature’s handi- 
work as a dark room. How this was 
done is shown in the picture. ‘*‘ Not 
a single plate was fogged or light- 
struck,” adds our informant, and he 
may record the fact with pride. 


~ — 


WOMEN AS BEASTS OF 
BURDEN. 

This startling photograph was 
taken at the Dukhobers Settle- 
ment, near the Swan River, 
Manitoba, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. It is pleasing 
to record that the Government 
put @ stop to this practice as 
soon as it became known, and 
We may, therefore, safely hope 
that fourteen women hitched to 
a plough will be henceforth only 
a thing of the memory and 
nothing more. 


A ROOM AS A STAMP.- 
ALBUM. 
_ The next photo. shows the 
interior of a room in an inn 
which stands on the road be- 
tween Bognor and Chichester. 
The room is entirely papered 
with stamps of all countries ; the 


* Copyright, 1900, by Geo. Newnes, Limited. 












































portrait of the Queen, 
the crown, and the 
Prince of Wales’s {2a- 
thers being designed 
and carried out with 
great skill and effect. 
Festoons of stamps 
hang from the ceiling 
and walls, and the 
whole scene is one 
which may be said 
to remain perma- 
nently “stamped” 
upon the memory of 
the visitor. Miss 
Eleanor Murray, of 
87, Lodge Road, The 
Avenue, Southamp- 
ton, has sent in this 
picture. 
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A FRIENDLY ROBIN. 

Early last year a 
robin nested in the 
garden of Mr. Leonard 
Dewey, of ‘* Caris- 
brooke,” Finsbury 
Park, N., and he 
sends some interesting 
particulars describing 
the bird’s familiarity 
as evidenced in the 
pretty snap-shot re- 
oraduced here. Mr. 
~ says: “* We 
soon discovered that 
if we placed some 
meal-worms on a plate 
near the nest the cock 
bird would come down 
and take the worms to 
his family. After 
weeks of patient effort 
we tamed him to such 








\ 7 —E 
a degree that he would feed from our hands, and at last grew so 
familiar as to perch on my shoulder whenever I went into the 
garden. This somewhat unique snap-shot depicts him at an open- 
air tea party, where he hopped on the handle of the tea-pot with a 
meal-worm in his beak.” . 

A NEW METHOD OF MAKING ICE. 

A novel way of procuring ice for summer use has been intro- 
duced this winter in Switzerland. The apparatus consists of a 
wooden scaffolding about, joft. high, with bars and cross-beams. 
Water is taken to the top ina pipe ending in a spray, which 
revolves with the force of water. Icicles form during the night 
from every beam, giving the curious effect shown in the photo- 
graph. After hard frost during one or two nights the icicles are 
cut down with a hatchet and stored for the summer, and the 
same process is begun over again. Miss Charlotte Heath, of 
Chateau d’Oex, Switzerland, sends this photo. 








GIANTS OF THE FOREST. 

This photograph, which was taken by Mr. 
Adam Dove, of New York, will serve to con- 
vey a striking idea of the size of the giant 
sequoia trees, of which but two living species 
are-to be found on earth, and those in Cali- 
fornia. The photograph shows the “ Fallen 
Monarch” of the Mariposa Grove, with the 
regular Yosemite Valley stage-coach, occupied 
by seventeen people and drawn by six horses, 
all on the top of the monster trunk, which is 
28ft. indiameter. This tree has lain so long 
that no living man knows when it fell, and 
the picture was made for display at the Paris 
Exhibition. There are several hundred of 
these trees still standing, many of them heing 
over 300ft. in height. One, ‘* The Father 
of the Forest,’’ in Calaveras Grove, now 
fallen, was 435ft. in height and rroft. in 
circumference. The age of these trees is 
variously estimated at from 1,500 to 6,000 
years. Some of the groves, notably Mari- 
posa, are guarded by the United States 
army. Mr. John L. Von Blow, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., is responsible for this interest- 
ing contribution. 


























A VERY BIG FLYING-FISH. 

The flying-fish shown here is supposed to be the 
biggest of its kind yet caught. Captain W. H. 
Smythe, of the ss. Umtata, who has run backwards 
and forwards from the old country to Africa for over 
twenty years, declares it to be the largest specimen 
he ever saw. Its length is 22%in., from tip to tip of 
wing 24%in., and it weighed 3%lb. Mr. J. A. 
Crispin sends this all the way from Durban. 


WHAT THREE CARTLOADS OF GUNPOWDER DID. 

‘* A terrible explosion took place some time ago ina 
suburb of San Salvador, capital of the small Republic 
of Salvador, in Central America. Three carts drawn 
by oxen, loaded with gunpowder, were heavily making 
their way, under the escort of a few soldiers, to the 
powder magazine situated a 
short distance out. of town. 
Suddenly a _ frightful. report 
was heard, shaking the whole 
town as does one of our familiar 
earthquakes. The gunpowder 
had blown up, throwing down 
everything around-it. Men and 
animals were flung away, black, 
disfigured, quartered. It is on 
the spot of the accident that I 
discovered, a few moments after 
it took place, a soldier’s sword 
(machete), embedded point first 
in the trunk of a guayado, con- 
sidered one of the hardest tim- 
bers in this country. The tree 
was about 6oft. away from the 
exact place of the explosion. The 
weapon, no doubt, had been 
snatched away and so violently 
darted, that it pierced through 
the trunk of the guayabo, the 
blade being bent as shown in the 


photograph.” C. F. Alberti, of ~ 
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San Salvador, favours us with 
thisextraordinary contribution. 
Photo. by Ymery Hermanos. 
. TWENTY-EIGHT POR- 
TRAITS AT A TIME! 
Mr. L. E. Wallis, of Grass 
Valley, Nevada Co., Cal., in 
sending this photograph, 
says: ‘*I send you a photo- 
graph, or rather a series of 
photographs, taken here with 
a special multiplying plate- 
holder, by which the twenty- 
eight photos. are taken sepa- 
rately on one plate and 
printed off twenty-eight at a 
time. The time taken in 
securing the different positions 
did not exceed five minutes. 
I thought it would be interest- 
ing for your photo. curiosities.” 
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CYCLISTS, PLEASE NOTE! 

The danger in descending mountains on bicycles, 
so far as speed is concerned, seems to have been 
solved by the cyclist in the picture, who, it will be 
observed, employs a tree-drag to huld his wheel back, 





which is the ordinary custom among cyclists in that 
part of the world. The picture was taken on the 
Siskiyou Mountain, on the California-Oregon line, by 
C. J. Armstrong, of Newport, Ky., and is sent to us 
by Orrin E. Dunlap, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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M.D. AND AMATEUR ACROBAT. 

This amusing snap-shot was sent by Mr. Jesse P. 
Neville, of the Portsmouth Camera Club, Portsmouth, 
Va., who is much interested in our curiosities. He 
says in his letter: ‘‘ Being an amateur photographer 
nothing gives me more pleasure than your monthly 
curiosities, so I send you herewith a snap-shot (taken 
at Ocean View, Virginia) of a young man turning a 
somersault in the air, Added interest is lent to the 
picture in view of the fact that the young man in the 
air, Dr. Geo. Peed, while very young (twenty-two) 
was appointed assistant-surgeon, with rank of captain, 
in the Fourth Regiment Virginia Volunteers, for 
duty in the Spanish-American War.” 


FIGHTING THE DREADED 
PLAGUE. 

Miss A. K. Adair writes from 
Honolulu as follows: ‘* The 
bubonic plague broke out in 
Honolulu, the principal city of 
the Hawaiian Islands, on the 7th 
of December, 1899. There has 
been great alarm throughout the 
entire group, and the strictest 
quarantine has been observed. 
The efforts of the Government 
and citizens to stamp out this 
death-dealing disease, which is 
becoming so prevalent throughout 
many sections of the entire world, 
have been most hervic, resulting 
in the burning of Chinatown, a 
portion of the city comprising 
about a third of the = 
extending over an area of twenty- 
six acres. Detention camps are 
provided where the several thou- 
sand Asiatics and Japanese are 
being taken care of until suitable 
quarters can be erected. I send 
you a photograph of the burning 
district taken from the heights at 
the back of the city.” 

















HOW THE 
GOPHER 
SLEEPS. 
This picture 
does not illustrate 
a ball of string, 
noris it anorange ; 
it is a gopher (an 
animal which 
sleeps like a dor- 
mouse), and, what 
is more, a gopher 
fast asleep and 
nearly frozen 
hard. Note the 
two closed eyes, the foot each side of the head, and 
the tail folded up over the forehead. The gopher, 
when found by Mr. McColloch, on his farm, near 
Killarney, Manitoba, was hard, cold, and, to all 
appearances, frozen. That is how the gopher 
hibernates. The exposure was made by the Rev. 
H. Beacham, of Killarney, Manitoba, and sent in 
by Miss A. E. Bates, of that town. 





A FALL IN HOPS. 

Mr. Arthur J. Platt, of Pleasanton, Alameda Co., 
Cal., sends the next two photos. and explains the: 
meaning as follows: ‘‘ Photo. No. I represents a trellis 
hopyard in full bearing near Pleasanton, California, 
and No. 2 is the same subject taken a few minutes 
later. The difference is not the result of a cyclone, 


as one would be led to imagine, but is due simply to 




















a collapse by reason of 
the immense weight of 
the hop vines on the 
wires and poles. If one 
wire or pole happens to 
break, then double the 
strain is thrown on the 
next row, which gives 
way under the increased 
weight, and so on until 
the whole yard goes en- 
tirely down like a house 
of cards. In this instance 
the entire crop was saved 
by raising the wires from 
the ground some ten feet 
on temporary crutches, 
thus enabling the crop 
to be harvested.” 
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A BALANCING FEAT. 

The photo. shown below is that of a balancing feat. 
A bottle with a cork in it has a needle placed in it in 
a vertical position, point outwards. The first section 
of balancing consists of a pin placed horizontally on 
the point of this needle, and kept in. position by being 





pierced into a cork, into which two knives are intro- 
duced so as to preserve the balance. The second section 
consists of a cork with a needle sticking, point out- 
wards, at each end, into which two pens are stuck, 


having weights placed at each end. The pens 
are adjusted so as to keep the needles vertical; this 
is then placed on the 
horizontal pin. Section 
three is a repetition of 
section two. These three 
different parts may. be 
spun round quite inde- 
pendently of one 
another, and in an op- 
posite direction to the 
part adjoining, the fric- 
tion at the points of the 
needles being very slight. 
Mr. H. C. Monckton, 
of 76, Lexham Gardens, 
Kensington, sends this 
photo. 
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FATHER NEPTUNE'S COURT. 

Mrs. Stempel, of 75, Albany Street, N.W., sends 
these amusing pictures, and writes an interesting 
account of what they represent. She says: ‘* The 
accompanying photos. were given me by my son. 
They are very curious and interesting, illustrating the 
actual. ceremony of Father Neptune’s Court, held 
when crossing the line on a sailing vessel. The 
photo. No. 1 is Neptune and his wife. The lady is 
represented by my son, apprentice, aged seventeen 
years. No. 2 is the Court, and a sailor just about to 
be tarred and shaved. The little man to left of 
picture is watching the operation and waiting his 
turn, and, judging by the expression of his face, 
with no great amount of pleasure. I may mention 
that the photos. were taken and developed by 
one of the A.B. seamen on board.” 





MADE FROM A MATCH. 

Mr. Joseph W. Russell, of 74, Seymour Street, 
Euston Road, has carved the wonderful objects 
represented in the hext two photo- 
graphs, and he gives some particu- 
lars of how the work was done. 
He says: ‘* My curios, namely, the 
chain and tweezers, or rather pin- 
cers, were carved from an ordinary 
lucifer match; the chain contains 
twenty-nine perfect links, with half 
an inch of the match still uncarved ! 
It was made entirely by myself 
when I was forty-six years of age, 
and within the space of ten hours 
of a single day; the only tools 
used being a common Jack knife 

-which I still possess—and an 
ordinary sewing needle sharpened 
at the point to separate the links. 
As a curiosity it is decidedly 
unique, and stands without a 
parallel in the history of the 
world ; and although I possess 
many other wonderful things, in- 
cluding gold wire much finer than 
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any human hair, I 
consider the chain 
match the masterpiece 
of my life, and were 
I offered a hundred 
pounds I could not 
duplicate it. The chief 
point of interest in the 
pincers or tweezers 
lies in the fact of their 
not being made in 
two pieces. crossed 
and riveted (which 
would be a very simple 
thing to do), but by 
being cut from one 
solid match. To 
accomplish this in a 
first-class pair of pin- 
cers or pliers made 
of iron or steel, an 
opening or aperture is made near 
the rivet-hole of the one piece, 
the other piece is inserted, the joint 
closed up and formed whilst red 
hot, a feat, needless to say, which 
would be impossible in this case ! 
The making of the box to hold the 
pincers is quite simple compared 





with the above joint. I should like to add that these 
curios are free of fraud or trickery of any kind, and 
will bear the strictest microscopical investigation.” 
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(Zi/ustrations from Pictures and a Photograph.) 
LXX.—Husert Herkomer, R.A. By FreperickK DoLMAN ose om 
(/iustrations from Pictures.) 


JACKEROO ON G-BLOCK, THE. By E. W. Hornunc 
(Zilustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 

JIMMY’S BIG BROTHER FROM CALIFORNIA. By Bret Harte - - - ée 
(/ilustrations by GoRDON Brownk, R.B.A.) 


“LA FRONDE,” THE FIRST DAILY PAPER PRODUCED FOR WOMEN BY WOMEN. 
By Freperick DoLMAN .. ‘ oe oe 
(Zilustrations from Photographs. ) 
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LETTER WRITTEN BY MR. RUDYARD KIPLING FOR A asbaeecenaines SOLDIER, yt 


FACSIMILE OF A pos + 619 
(With Photograph. ) 
LIGHTHOUSE BUILDING, THE ROMANCE OF. By Ray STANNARD BAKER... is -» 642 
(Jilustrations from Photographs and Drawings. ) 
**LONG TOM” WAS MADE, WHERE. By M. DinorBen GRIFFITH and D. Bri. ... ws 404 
(Zilustrations from Photographs. ) 
LUCETTE: A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. By Basit MARNAN __.... che as ete ss 83 


(Ziiustrations by PAUL Harpy.) 


LUCK OF THE NORTHERN MAIL, THE. Tue Srory or a RuNAWAY Boy AND A RUNAWAY 
TRAIN. By ALVAH MILTON KERR , 409 


(Zilustrations by PAUL HARDY.) 


MAGIC OF HAIRDRESSING, THE. By FLORENCE BURNLEY and KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER ... 572 
(Ziustrations from Photographs. ) 


MASTER OF CRAFT, A. By W. W. Jacoss _... “a sa ~ ia .-+ 57, 168, 332, 425 
(ilustrations by W1LL OWEN.) 

MERE FRIENDS. By G. M. Rosins i din a i = * bee ate =. ae 
(Zlustrations by O. ECKHARDT, K.B.A. ) 

MESSENGERS OF WAR, PIGEONS AS. By A. H. OsMAN ee don wal as + 160 
(Zilustrations from Photographs and Sketches.) 

MILE A MINUTE, CYCLING AT A. By Freperick A. TALBOT ... son nn ons s+ 291 
(Ziustrations from Photographs. ) 

MONSIEUR BIBI’S BOOM-BOOM. By H. J. W. Dam... asi : ris wa ie » 308 


(Lilustrations by C. J. STANILAND, R.I.) 


MUSICAL CURIOSITY, A; OR, AN AUTOMATON ORCHESTRA. Passe M. DINORBEN 
GRIFFITH a“ note oe 
(Jiustrations from Photographs.) 


NATURE’S WORKSHOP, IN. By Grant ALLEN. 


VIII.—ARMOUR-PLATED ANIMALS ; vip ose oon e* ese «+ 207 

(lilustrations by FRED ENOCK, and hom Photographs.) 

NEW-WORLD SPORT, A. By H. A. NICHOLLS sas on ls s aie ‘et oo ae 
(Z/lustrations from Photographs. ) 

ODD FREAK, AN. By W. W. JAcoss _... ove ae oo sam ‘ih “ sea ~~ oe 
(/ilustrations by W. S. STACEY.) 

ONE LITTLE HOUR. By Curis. FLEETWOOD ... ove ess eve ove eve oes - 563 
(Zilustrations by GORDON Browne, R.B.A.) 

PETS, PECULIAR. By ALBert H. BROADWELL oe one eas oe . site oo OR 
(Zilustrations from Photographs. ) 

PICTURES ON FUNGI. By Georce DOLLar ... ‘a0 es as re ee ju - = 
(Zilustrations from Photographs. ) 

PIGEONS AS MESSENGERS OF WAR. By A. H. OsMAN... ies is whe ie «+ 160 
(Jilustrations from Photographs and Sketches.) 

PLAYING WITH FIRE. By A. Conan Doyle... — ... sai ae bie aoe ise vee 243 
(Jilustrations by S1DNEY PAGET.) 

POLES BY ICE-BREAKING STEAMER, TO THE. By HeErsert C. FYFE ese... ia ose) ae 
(Zilustrations from Photographs. ) 

PRECIPICE-RIDING IN THE CONTINENTAL ARMIES. By B. WATERS is ps ous: a 
(Zilustrations from Photographs. ) 

PROSE OF MUSIC, THE. By J. F. RowsorHam, M.A. pur ‘ ies ‘ag ose ono 

“PUNCH” TABLE, DU MAURIER AT THE. By Henry W. Luce me aa ae ong ae 


(Zilustrations from Photographs and Facsimiles ) 


QUEEN IN “PUNCH,” THE: 1841—1899. By J, Hott SCHOOLING ‘ie - pm oa 
(J2ustrated by Facsimiles. ) 
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QUEEREST BRIDGES IN THE WORLD, THE. By Herpert C. Fyvre... 
(//lustrations from Photographs. ) 


REMARKABLE CASE OF MISS TUNISON, THE 
(/Uustrations from Photographs and a Facsimile. ) 
ROMANCE OF LIGHTHOUSE BUILDING, THE. By Ray STANNARD BAKER... 
(Jlustrations from Photographs and Drawings.) 
ROYAL RELIQUORIUM, THE. By Hersert Compton 
(Zlustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
ROCK GARDEN, A WONDERFUL. By HERBERT PRATT 
(//ustrations from Photographs. ) 


SALOON PASSENGER, THE. By E. W. Hornunc 
(//lustrations by SIDNEY PAGET.) 

SECRET SERVICE. By WaLTeR RaGce .. 
(Zilustrations by SIDNEY PAGET.) 

SHELLS, CELEBRITIES IN. By A. B. MacuirRe 
(/ustrations from Photographs. ) 

SKYSCRAPER, BUILDING A. By Ray STANNARD BAKER ... oop rr i ‘i 6 a 
(ilustrations from Photographs. ) 

SPEAKER’S CHAIR, FROM BEHIND THE. By Henry W. Lucy + 187, 272, 397, 581, 666 
(/Mustrations by F. C. GouLp.) 

SPORT, A NEW-WORLD. By H. A. NICHOLLS ae ae ba a oo vie 7<s 
(ilustrations from Photographs. ) 


TOMMY ON A TRANSPORT. By ALFrep T. Story... a i ods ie ats +» 417 
(Zi/ustrations from Photographs and Sketches.) 

TO THE POLES BY ICE-BREAKING STEAMER. By Herpert C. FYFe oa we a an 
(/ilustrations from Photographs. ) 

TRAGEDY OF THE SEA, A. By GeraLp HALForp .. aA ‘ ; oe saa ... 620 
(/Mustrations from Photographs. ) 

TWO OLD MAIDS FROM SCHOOL. By JoHN OXENHAM .. one - sag pes oot 
(/iustrations by GORDON Browne, R.B.A.) 


UNWRITTEN PLAY OF SILAS LIVERSEDGE, THE. By J. HArwoop PANTING _... - 104 
(/llustrations by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON.) 


WAR-PICTURES IN “* PUNCH”: 1841—1899. By J. Hott ScHOOLING ... 
(illustrated by Facsimiles. ) 

WEE ROMANCE OF MR. FERGUS MacGREGOR, THE. By R. E. Vernitpe 
(/ilustrations by Paut Harpy.) 

WIDOW OF THE SANTA ANA VALLEY, A. By Brer Harte ... 
(/Hustrations by PAUL Harpy.) 

WITHIN AN ACE. By Mavup Coxesorn ... 
(Jilustrations by SIDNEY PAGET.) 

WONDERFUL ROCK GARDEN, A. By HERBERT PRATT 
(/ilustrations from Photographs. ) 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 AND 12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, AND EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C 
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Enquire about our NEW MACHINE INSURANCE 


and other Benefits. 
BRANCH OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


We neither Make nor Sell Cycles 
of any kind. 


HEAR! HEAR!! 


if after pleasure cometh. pain, 
Take BEECHAN’S PILLS and smile again. 


#3 WORTIT” A GUINEA A.BOX,”’ 


BEECHAM'S PILL 


FOR Sick Headache, Constipation, Wind and 
Pains in the Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, Female’ Ailments, «= ~~ 


AND. ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS 


emma a NN ie 
ae tor alt I ae et Sean evrones iD 
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CG. BRANDAUER & 60.8 
CIRCULAR 
POINTED 
PENS 


NEITHER 
SORATOH 
NOR SPURT, 


os | : Approtation 
4 Assorted Sampie Box for Seven Stamps os ~ 
|. am vem, BIRMINGHAM, na eo oir, ? 
«@ : : - , : : 
; r a . $ 








EN BUYING - a 3 4 
A CHEAP BICYCLE | PPS’ Ss F 


look at the tyres. If they are not 
GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING: - 


the machine is not cheap at any price. CO COA 


The POT age ahaex Comat sya Co., Ltd. 
ma Street 
t6o to 166, Clerkenwell Road, 1 Looden, .C. BRE AKFAST—SUPPER. 
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Taking off the Old Boots and putting on the New 
Will be a pleasure to you if you will try 


SO UTHALL’S Patent 
fi eta Tg BOOTS 


To procure a ic of cor ROS eE ES oe NERF ieee, Set longer — 
the following no pee 9 in regard 


catry out 


State aarrow, mediura, or 
Boots made front Castaway own lasts. 


Write for Tilustrated Catalogue and Self-Measurement Form (sent Post Free) to 


SOUTHALL & CO. cet - Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 








= “RUNAWAY” LAWN MOWER) 


A high-class, durabl e, English-made Machine. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST.. vEAsY TO WORK. SILENT IN ACTION. 
Phin. S2in., Win. Tin, SOin., & BE, Cutting width. 


Grae Boxes Nekce} SB Sa Tae a x 


Senn ame Paice Lists Post Free, 


be tara b ieee a . 


FOLLGWS a BATE, ‘ 
Sacer 


Plas. _aention this Magasing, 











Those who have once ex- 
perienced the delicious comfort, 
cleanliness and dryness . of 
Linen-Mesh Underwear will 
never go back to poison-iaden 
woollens,.sodden night and day 

The change from woollens to 


is the starting point on the 
road to better health, more 
comfort and less suffering than 
lies if the path of those who 
ate misled by the fallacious 
afguments advanced in behalf 
of woollen underwear. 


, All true Deime!l Linen-Mesh 
garments bear the above Trade 
Mark on a woven label. if you 
cannot obtain them from your 
dealer, write to us. 


Booklet and sample pieces 


‘SOLE 
BEWLEY & DRAPER, 
BevuUBrI.Iw. 
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Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
World’s 

1 . Hair Restorer 
quickly cha or 
Tita hoske 60 fle waters 
colour. <A perfect hair 
dressing, delicately per- 


It is not a temporary 
expedient, but a per- 


manent restorer. 











SHREDDED 


Contains all Nu- 
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74. por large packet. Kept by all Up-to-Date Grocers 
WHEAT & 

















Nerves in particular. ‘ 
That is so many Ler, geese 4 

women—are morbid, melancholy, 

irritable, and so ibly from 

or intermittent Nervous a facial agonies, 

Neuralgia, etc. 


Those who have weak Digestion have urgent 
need of Guy's Tonic. Those who are nervous 


and to Nerve Pains, Back- 
a acial Attacks, also need Tonic. 
This first brings about Appetite 
aut of Sia Selteing Se sapanare a 
ment 

u Ss after meals. 

's Tonic, then, exerts a Constitutional 
tonic power, which is of waning 
Nerve Strength by its sti action 
the Assimilative tissues of the , whose 
is to create Nourishment for the out of 
the Food you eat and should 
Declini toss of 
Nerve g a debilitated Digestion are 


thus corrected by the use of Guy's Tonic, : 


and a new lease oi life seems, as it were, t) be 
attaiged to give the patient healthy activity, 
natural enjoyment, and physical vigour. — | 

Mr. W. Campbell Muir, of Inistrynich, “Dal 
mally, N.B., writes :— 

“For four months I was 
“ Naxigea, 


“having eaten solid Food. 
“remedies, which did good for a ~~ ar. two, 
“‘ but the effects were not permanent. I thought 
“at last I would try Guy’s Tonic, and with great 
“ pleasure F have toi you that I had only 
“taken half 2 bottle before my Appetite re- 
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0s See LLE’S” . 
ALBION LA 
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“ Ripplagilies Albion“ “Lamp Co.,Ltd Ltd., 

Why Search Elsewhere 


‘BIRMINGHAM; we ve 
London, E.C. WHEN ALONE HA 
Ki te important that ol latterc be eddressed in full. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS THE NEGESSARY VARIETY FOR SELECTION ? 
. - af ’ ’ ‘ < : > en 


HAVE STOOD THE TEST Siicnt:=csimeata re oor 
THE BRITISH STYLOGRAPHIC PENS. 


















































































“Mr. Joly CARRUTHERS, 


Liverpool, writes ae 
“it gives; me-great—plea- 


sure to recommend your 


Vi-Cocoa on the Overhead 
Railway, an‘? I am ‘using it 
freely. It is a wonderful 
beverage for. those. out early | 
or late. I make*a cup at 
4-15. when on early, and 
when on late I have one 
for supper at r2 midnight, 
A. great number of my 
mates can testify: to the 
qualities of your cocoa. 

“The enclosed drawing is 
a picture of my -- signal) 
cabin, at which place I am 
signalman.” 





AND STRENCTH.’ “ ats] 
—Medical Magazine. qe 
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And 104, 166, & 170, RECENT ST., LONDON, W. 
LINEN =e Edinburgh, 1800; 


LINEN = -'@ 2-222 
Fras COLLARS, =A 
CUFFS. a SHIRTS: 
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ft is absolutely non- 
injurious to Skin or Metal. 
Sold Everywhere. 
RAIMES & CO., 
Bow, London, E; and 
Stockton-on-Tees. 


"TO" 
DOMESTIC SUCCESS 


























KEATING’S F OWDE R 
PRESERVES THEM. 








Ae Are casily caught, but cam soon be cured by 
DR. MACKENZIE’S 
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Is “DO wre s.** 
Mate you cal, Gute yen weet | everybody's taste. 


* Gan fe ctained fs all Urchen of in ekien” 























SPECIAL LINE 
Fine Glacé Kid, with Calf Patent Cap 
Facing. 





Perfect Fitting. 
A Protty, Stylish Shoe. 
— ——fo—__— 
IMestrated Price List Pest Pree from— 


77, TOTTENHAM COURT RD., 
27a, SLOANE SQUARE, 
63, WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
or any of our Branches. 


F IDEA) SIG 


70 Branches in-London. 
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FLEXIBLE FILMS: 











“FOR 


} MULTIPLYING TYPE WRITING 


“J 





by means of the sew 


(ZUCCATO’S PATENT) 
EASY. RAPID. EFFECTIVE. 


Hundreds of Copies from a Type-writven Sheet. @ 
No Cracking. No Stopping Out. 











ZUCCATO & WOLFF, 
16, Charterhouse 8t., Holborn Viaduct, $ 
London, £.0C. 
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LS 
GLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 

CHRONIC. 








The New Wine Vinegar for Pickling, Cook- 
ing, and Household Purposes.. Prepared by 
a special process. Guaranteed absolutely 
Far superior to Mait and other Wine 


VINDAY 


. pure. 


A suinple bettie sit beet free on recsips Of § penay Masia. 


S. GULLIVER & CO., Ltd., 7, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W.; 
Or 112, Belvedere Road, LAMBETH; or Aylesbury, BUCKS. 
Awarded go Gold an¢ Silver Medals for Table Delicacies. 





Vinegars, yet cheaper. 
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Packed fres for 10/6. 


Tyre 


(holding 3} pimta), and 
a for same. 
Packed free for &1 te. @4, 








THE THREE SERV/CES (Breaktast, Tea, and Dinner), all in the “ Queen Anne” design, COMPLETE FOR @1 12s. 





[A PAIR OF VASES FREE. | “fines 
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Sole anatacharere of the “UNPRASTURARLS SURFACE PLRTRA™ for Hotde Redenrante, Cate Si, 6 





Topacconists Commencinc. 


£20 =e HOWTO O} O OPEN A Cloak. R STORE, 


press Sule Co. (Rag: 
sory beeelhl we 
hows, (A 


EF rls 


a Grasse Masauwn) 








ee cnn | Sonn 
WHITE SHIRTS fitted with our REVERSIBLE CUFFS 


(Bee Numbers 2 and 5 described below.) 


WEAR TWICE AS LONG as ordinary Shirts. 














HAIR DESTROYED. 


envelope (stamped and addressed) and 

Twill tol how to remove all superfluous hair 

FREE OF CHARG CHARGE (send no money).—Address, 

hase Sh sa ha W., Room 3, 195, Oxford 
Street, London, W. 


This shows the Cuff the first day. 
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Pidase mention Tax Sraawp M.castws. : 
Badged and Crested Wage for Schools, Clubs, Hotels, ete. 
MASSAX.X. & CC., 
(Staffordshire 







































































OPEN TO ALL THE READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE. 
L*Vv**Pp**L, 
GL**G*W. 
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rejected, 
~invaluable.” 











és No | Better Food.” 


—Dr, ANDREW WILSON, P.R-S.Buy @e. 


“Strongest & 
Best. 


—Health. 


300 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 


CAUTION.—Refuse Substitutes which are frequently pushed to secare 
édditional profit. .FPry’s Pure Qe ae eS lh a 









































In our general list we quote 
and cigarettes before duty is added, 
then state the extra for duty. 
Write for general list. 
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INN, LONDON, B.C: 


LEWIS'S WonbERFUL 
a 
VELVETEEN «+ 2/- nz. 
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FLAVOURED WITH RIPE FPRUIT JUICES. 


DR. GORDON, STABLES, IRIE, : “No-home te complete withdes thoes ‘pare "had excallant: Jellies, which add 


pare ok “ Chivers’ Jellies are to be commended for the delicacy of their flavour, and for thelr 
H, SHARPS, F.C.&, 2 ‘Of the highest standard of purity-and excellence.” 
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Ma TTT 
rereeemen CYCLES 


£:10-+- 10+ 0 








ghee yo 
NITARY ie 


“of No. x sent. post free 10 any indy 


I An ideal So a : 
GIBSON & 8 MIF T seams concya a 
Sheffield Cutlery & Plate 
COODWIN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD. ae. 
We will mail to your Address, on application, an — . 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE. LIST, YE! I, 
The Catalogue Containe Contains @ Upwarde, of One tnd! Dee Designs Inotusive NNW 








We quote for the re-plating of worn goods and for the making of them eal See Grete, 
ee ¥ cto mn yu om twenty-five to fifty per cent. on the prices charged for the same articles 
by dealers in cu t 
Thé Catalogue enables you, by the designs shown, by the descriptions given, and the 
estimate the amount of money you can sive by dealing’ direct. with ate * 
you by these means costs you nothing. 


MAS We SEND TOT Core? ee 


: hich describe one 4 business, and 
go up sore which we dort ou sponte tna ~ je 


, * : i all EES: esis * 
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Pustic’s 
FAVOURITE 
BeveRACe. 


WILLIAM WHITELEY, 


BAYSWATER, W,.. 
REAL BURMANTOFTS POTTERY. 


LARGE SELECTION. ° 











3 No. 1 . 


4-plate Wo. 1887. CRE YEAST 


A Size phim. by soln, 8/9 esd 
B = an , ee 
PEACHE. 


trim, ,, r4hin., ” 
¥ ART CANDLESTIOKS, All Ooclors. 
, Tall Corinthian, tin.; 1/0}; xsin., 1/99}. 
WILLIAM WHITELEY, = 


CHINA DEPARTMENT, 
153, QUEEN’S ROAD, W. 








80 Stylee of CAMERAS, from #110. to &12 12s. 
COLUMBIA OPTICAL & CAMBRA CO., 

















Miadeall sites in Compressed Cane and Wood 
se tae amg lg nc 
SEND FOR LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MO. 4. POST FREE. 


S. J. FOOT & SON, 171 New Bond mers OE LONDON, W... 
FOOT®S’ IMPROVED 












































JOHN NOBLE 
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A RULE DRRSE EAN OTE Saco 
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“gt Ee wae det eB cme ye a 's Cash Prices, 
ENGAGEMENT RINGS, St with Rea! Diamonds, Rubies, Pearls, Opals, &c., ee. 


‘Pont free to any Address in the World. Money returned in full if not approved of within 7 days. 
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_ SPECIALITY : ee Ey aa, Price’ Ltite Free. 
JOHN MYERS & COMPANY, at, L ag Mamtrr, 1 & 8th, Wailer Bre nd, nd, 8.E. 


GROWN VIOLET 
PERFUME. 


“A delightful perfume, die- 
tilled from the fragrant violet 
gardens of the sunny Riviera.” 


OUR NEWEST FERFUME. 


“CARNATIA.” 


We have at last Caught the True 
Subtle Fragrance of the Carnation, 
and Bottled It! 





Of aif Dealers in Pertumery, or trom 
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booklet, “ The. Vanity 
of Men” is interesting, 
Write for a copy. 
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THE ONLY * 

PIANO-PLAYER 

WHICH ANY: WHICH HAS _ 
ONE CAN _ , BEEN © 
PLAY THE ENDORSED BY 
PIANO MUSICIANS ~ 


THE PIANOLA 


E PIANOLA never strikes a false note. This is the only 
“point about the Pianola which is unalterable. In every 
Nother way it is subject to the will of the performer. It* 
assures an absolutely correct technic, and overcomes digital 
difficulties which debar the novice from musical expression 
and the mastery of which demands so much time from the skilled musician, © 

The sixty-five fingers of the Pianola strike the sixty-five notes of the - 
piano by means of a pneumatic, according to the score of the composition. 
the elasticity of the air producing a pliant, yielding, and remarkably 
sympathetic attack that is almost identical with that of the human fingers,’ 

. The player, by means of levers regulating pes and forte and 
ong effects, controls the expression through the fingers of the 
ola as effectively as through the keys of the piano. 

The cultured musician may throw into his rendition of a simple 
waltz of a Bach fague the full power of a musical personality and endow 
it with all the variations of musical emotion. 

The Pianola brings the works of the composer nearer, transferring 
them from paper, containing simply the records of notes, to the piano itself, 
which produces the reality, and makes the ‘piano literature of the world 
accessible to every lover of music, whether he be novice or skilled 
musician, without the necessity of tedious practice. 

The player is thus left ffee to interpret his conception of the masters. 
of music, ancient and modern, as his own mind may dictate. 

The Pianola is the only piano-player which has been endorsed by 
musicians, ‘This fact at once gives it a position by itself. It can not be 
judged by any preestablished opinions. ‘The Pianola must be heard, 
Every one interested in musical progress ot his own musical entertain- 

} ment owes this to himself as well as to the Pianola. Price, £65. 


Our Instruments ae gladly shown to the merly curious st wall at to lateding,prchaen For detailed 
description vend for catalogue B. - -- 


The Orchestrelle Co. The Aeolian Co, 


22s Regent Street, "London, England | 18 W. 23d Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Gauwenat Aczwrs ron Scortanp: Edinburgh — Methven, Simpeon & Co. Gingow — Marr, Wood & Co. ' 
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WILLIAM WHITELEY, LB. | 


BATSWATEBR, ww. 


Most extensive stock of and Ghoes of the best Manufacturers 
at Detenabte ) Prices. 


No. 257, 
WALKING SHOE. 
In Glacé Kid, with Pointed 


Louis XV, 
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» RAROLD BAYES, 5.B = 
‘| 4nd be kind enough to mention “The Strand Magazine.” 
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Being used by the leading Photographers of the day. 


: J. LIZARS, Manufacturer, 
~-v-M-ASCOW: 101i and 107, Buchanan Street; LONDON: 20, High Holborn, W.6.; : 
-EDINBURGH : 13 & 1, Shancwiok Pince; BELFAST: 8, Wellington Piace ; ABERDEEN: § 
FACTORY : ‘Golden Acre Works,’’ Oraignestock Street, 





NEWNES’ FAMOUS SIXPENNY SERIES: 
OF COPYRIGHT WORKS. 


W. M. PITCHETT ("‘Vedette’”). || BEATRICE HARRADEN, GRANT ALLEN. : 
Deeds that Won the Empire. Ships that Pass in the Might. What's Bred in the Bone. 


WILLIAM Bs QUBUX. Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. - RUDYARD-_KIPLING. 
England's ; Robert Elsmere. , Departmental Ditties. 
Hi. RI The History of David Grieve. ‘The jate W. B.. GLADSTONE. 


DER HAGGARD. 
ie: Seer : The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
tA of Adventure. Scripture. A Series of Old Testa- 


ventures 
GRAY. é 


EOE Agana ee atialennes ry 
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Lemon Crystals 


OLD REFINERY. BRISTOL. 





onal SERIE RENEE. 


‘PUT IT IN YOUR POCKET! | 


THE No. 1a 
FOLDING POCKET 2 50/ 


KODAK 


Just introducedi A marvel of compactness and porta- 
bility! Gives a picture of handsome proportions. Yields 
photographs of the large size of 4 x2}<In., yet folds up 
so as to be readily carried in the pocket. No dark room 
is needed for changing the films. The Neo. ta Folding 











The new Kodak may be seen and exptained at any of 
our branches or at the establishments of all photo. dealers. 


KODAK, Ltd., 43, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


See enon, Semen 5 vn nd Se. wre oor Sen 


OETZMANN & 60. 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, and 79, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


(coatiauation North ef Tottenham Court Road); 
60 & Gi, GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN; 75, UNION ST., RYDE. 











CARVED ANTIQUE OAK 
OBLONG. TABLE, 
26in. long, 18in. wide, 

fo 14 9 
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A DELIGHTFUL “APERII 








KUTNOW'’S POWDER IS AN EXCELLENT SALINE APERIENT, WHICH, BY 
WASHING OUT THE IMPURITIES WHICH CLOG-THE LIVER, RESTORES 
THAT AND OTHER DIGESTIVE ORGANS TO HEALTHY ACTIVITY. — 


The Ker ie:the langeat sian in the bio. Jon duties are; unenocsips. and: dnsbentan jl 
when through over-eating or other carelessness they are made heavier, the liver is likely to 
become disordered and diseased. .. The bile accumulates, poisonous matters. get into the 

blood, the skin becomes sallow and yor prada spirits creed ie tongue and breath - 
foul, and the entire system enfeebled and generally run down. 

Having a close connection with the other digestive organs, many of the ailments 
to be due to disorders of the stomach and kidneys are really caused by the liver. In nine 
out of ten persons, an active liver means a good and sound health, and an inactive 
liver an imperfect digestive and poor health. H languor, lack of a te, insomnia, 
nervousness, pains between the shoulders, craving for stimulants, , and nausea 
are all symptoms of liver derangement. 

Any sufferers from this derangement who try Kutnow’s Improved Effervescent Carlsbad 
Powder are-soon, convinced thet no other inedicind preparation affords a more certain, 
and pleasant means of relief’ Kutnow’s Powder remedies by remom ing the cause, ” is cause 
generally consists of impure matters which accumulate in the and prevent its proper action. 

Kutnow’s Powder relieves the liver of these impurities, and removes them fromthe system. 
The liver is thereby restored to healthy activity and the other digestive organs are also benefited. 

Kutnow’s Powder is a delightful saline aperient, being composed of all the purifyingand 
curative properties of the famous health springs of the Continent, but with their nauseous, 
drastic, and weakening features removed. 


“Kutnow’s” is « natural tonic, bracing up the system and acting ae ¢ general izengthen- 
ing and cleansing agent, It is composed of substances of the utmost value in purifying the 
blood, tissue, and body. —Tts effect on the liver is y beneficial, because, by render- 


ing the bile more fluid, it greatly promotes its into the intestines, The stomach is 
highly stimulated, and all the intestinal juices excited to greater action. 

Kutnow’s Powder overcomes and neutralises all the noxious acids which have been 
generated ih the tissues, and in this way gives relief to sufferers from Gout, Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, and other diseases which arise from uric acid. 

After a course of Kutnow’s Powder, the languor, headache, depression nervousness, OF 
other symptoms of a disordered liver you may have experienced will disappear, and you will 
have increased energy, your spirits will be higher, and your nerves stronger. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE AND POST PAID. 


Sipe ee Se ee UTYOWS POWDER 
bottles, of all Chee end Medan es pies bh. oe hte 
Kegon fm ore see Hicahesprang For Des nah od te 
a ae = 55 & co., tS Regine Fade 
NOW'S" od mal Tike cans abudelntet eee 


Proprietors: S. KUTNOW. & CO., Lo., 4x, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
Proprietors in U.S.A.: KUTNOW BROS., Lp. 853, Broadway, New York City. 





























HUNDREDS OF LETTERS 


‘| SAVES the Silver. 


» | SOLD EVERYWHERE 





POLISH 


LIKE THE ABOVE. 


Destroys the Dirt} 


BUT 








—+1-—— 


—— 


In 24, 4%4., 
and 9d. Bottles. 





Cc. CHANCELLOR & COQ., 
13, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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NIGHT OR DAY. 
Hot Bath when 
Wanted. 


mon 
: EWARTS 
i “ LIGHTNING” 
GEYSER, 


Peak... aes 


Silustrated Price List Pree 














ENGLISH MADE 


Wo Garments ax. fos: som | Dye 
They NEVER SHRIN as a proof of good 
faith the manufacturers will replace free of 


i charge garment 
if ida wacbine. 


Insist on haying the Wolsey 

i) Brand. No sparment is 
nuine unless our 
- Trade Mark. 


Mesum 














DOCTORS 


SAFEST, BEST, 
MOST... CERTAIN 
REMEDY. 
ENSURES EASY 
TEETHING. 

PROMOTES 
DIGESTION. 

PREVENTS 
CONVULSIONS. 
ESTABLISHES THE 
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ALL BABIES 
LIKE IT. 
INSTANTLY STOPS 
FLATULENCE 
AND PAIN. 
} OF GREAT VALUE IN 
DIARRHCEA. 
_ IMITATIONS ARE 
INJURIOUS. — 
REFUSE ALL es 
SUBSTITUTES. J 
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For Washing Clothes 




























Can actually be put to the jollowing uses :— 
1. Scissor, 10. Cigar Bex -Opener. 
2. Buttemhole Scissor. 11. Cartridge Extractor. 
3. Gaspipe Tong. 12, Hammer. 
4. Cigar Catter. 13. Penkaife. 
5. Wire Cutter. 14. Glass Cutter. 
6. Ruler. 15. Glass Breaker. 
7. Measure. 16. Tracer. 


&. Nail Pile. 17. Eraser. 


9. Screw Driver. 18. Stereescope. 














To be had of all Cutlers and Ironmongers, or post 
paid, 2/8, from the Sole Agent, 


ww. =x. FAGADM 
21, Charterhouse Balding, Lede, Et 




































IS BNDORSED BY ALL SORTS 
AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. 





The TOWN CLERK of ECCLES writes :— 


“2 


TOOGOOD & SONS, of the Royal Seed 


Establishment, Southampton (who have 12 
YOST MACHINES use), say i— 
“ We have tested every machine in the Market 
one American one, we find 
Fe compare with the 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue, which will be 
sent post free. 


ee 
Che Post Cypewriter Co., Lid., 
50, HOLBORN viapuctT,.. 
oe Bc. : 




























You Want Crockery] — 
eri TS eee 


Look what we can give you for a Guinea— 
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WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 


JUNE NUMBER Just Published. 
Post Free, id. PRICE SIXPENCE. ost Free, od. 


The June Number contains an impressive selection of remarkable Travel-Photos. illustrating 
curious manners and customs; as well as many thrilling marratives of personal adventure 
related first-hand and illustrated with portraits of tie persons as well as sketches. 


That is the Scheme. Here are a few Items from the June Number which 
exemplify it :-— 


HOW WE CAPTURED TUN-GWINNE, THE DACOIT. 
The Story of a Police Officer in Burma. 


“THE CHILDREN’S TREE-PLANTING FESTIVAL IN ROME. 
Copiously brightened with Snap-shots specially taken. 


A BATTLE WITH RABBITS IN COAL CENIA. 
With Extraordinary Photos. 


IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 
One of the Wonders of the World. 


TWO MEN IN A MARBLE TRAP. 
The Story of a Peculiar Dilemma, with Photos. 

A SPORTING HONEYMOON IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
A decided Novelty in Honeymoon Trips, with Photos. 


THE GIRL COW-“ BOYS” OF MENDOCINO COUNTY. 


Two most remarkable Young Persons who Manage their own‘ Extensive 
but Wild Property. With Photos. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 
Photos. from Far and Near, with just enough Description about’ each to 
emphasize its peculiarity. Narratives and Photos. .collected with care and 
so as to be more attractive than fiction, and more _ instructive 

than School-books. 





































THE MOST FASCINATING MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


‘The dune WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 7 

sow oN SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE SIXPENCE.” POST FREB)94. Py 
‘7 BUY A‘COPY TODAY! «= ~~ eek 
“GEORGE WEWNES, LTD, y=, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, L “s 





















That Quaker Oats is more economical and healthful than meats is a 
well-established fact, and doctors, nurses, and specialists strongly recom-= 
mend the more general use of it. 


CEREAL COOK BOOK SENT FREE 


shows the variety, daintiness, and economy of dishes suitable for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper—in all seasons of the year—that may be made 
from Quaker Oats. 


Quaker Oats 


Address : Quax=ER OATS, Istd., EASTCHEAP, LONDON. 
Please mention “ The Strand Magazine.” isle 














TOWER’ 


is THE ORIGINAL. 


It is made from the freshly squeezed juice of the Soveat selected fruit and best 
lump sugar. It is of delicious flavour, great strength, and is 
absolutely pure. It is specially selected to be 


SUPPLIED TS HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


In Summer, when everyone is Rowing, Cycling, Cricketing, Golfing, 
or taking other outdoor exercise, the great question is what to 
drink with safety. Any doctor will tell you that you can not only 
quench your thirst, but at the same time cool your blood, help 
your digestion, and improve your complexion by drinking Stower’s 


LIME 

































8,000 Guineas. 


VINOLIA WAR FUND 


NOW AMOUNTS TO OVER 


4 MILLION aweenntes— 


the ha’pennies on over 4,000,000. tablets 





24. SENT ON EVERY TABLET SOLD. 








use simply good Corn Flour and milk. 
The best—the recognised best—Corn 


To Make a fs 
Good Blanc-mange “ ‘Dy | 
ut IN 


Flour is Brown & Polson’s “ Patent” 


brand. With this alone will you get | 

Speecietea|| ...~ STAINRENOVER 

mange. Such a bianc-mange is a 
addition to fresh or preserved 


delightful 
stewed fruit of all kinds, and is more 
digestible than pie-crust. Brown & me CURE o 
Polson’s Corn Flour, being a pure food, 


is mach more wholesome than gelatine - . 


ait & Polson’s||| 
}« Parent” Corn Flour} 


























THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


Contents for June, 1900. 
Frontispiece: “‘ WHITE SMOKE WAS STREAMING THROUGH THE VENTILATED PANELS.” 
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603 THE SALOON PASSENGER. By E. W. Horyunc. iusirations by Siowey Pacer, 
612 HOW THE GREAT PARIS TELESCOPE WAS BUILT. 
Jilustrations from Photographs. 


619 FACSIMILE OF A LETTER WRITTEN BY MR. RUDYARD KIPLING 
FOR A WOUNDED SOLDIER. With Photograph. 


620 A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA. By Geratp Hatrorp. /Jhistrations from Photographs, 


625 THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstey, 
Chapters XII. and XIII. /iwstrations by H. R. MILLAR. 


639 ANIMAL ACTUALITIES. Hicuway Rospery. Justrated by J. A. SHEPHERD, | 


642 THE ROMANCE OF LIGHTHOUSE BUILDING, By Ray Srawnarp BAKER 
Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 


656 THE CAPTAIN OF THE “APHRODITE.” By Ex:wore Evuiorr Peake. 
Iitustrations by H. C. Epwarps. 


666 FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR.—LIX. By Heway W. Lucy. 
Illustrations yy F, C. Gouin. 


671 GUILE UP TO DATE. By Gseorcz Manvitie Fenn. //lustrations by W. S. Stacey, ~ 
683 A NEW-WORLD SPORT. By H. A. NicHoits. ///ustrations trom Photographs. — 


689 THE FAIRY WITH THE GREY BEARD. By Wrursen Granam. 
Jilustrations by GORDON. Browne, R.B.A. 


696 DIVING HORSES. By Assert H. Broapwett. //hisirations from Photographs by 
A. J. Jounson. gcd 


70% A BIG BLAST. By Vat Norton. hustrations from Photographs. 

704 A GARDEN PLOT. By W. W. Jacoss. ustrations by Wit Owen. 
711 MYSTERIOUS’ BOX TRICKS. Written and Whisérated by Jauns Scorr. 
71§ CURIOSITIES.  Z2tustrations from Photographs. 
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_Allenburgs | 
The ‘ Allenburys” Mek Sedona 0 ae | 
—— Mitk Food no. 2 


Similarly adapted to the second three months of ifs. 
The * 


No. 
io, 3 Pood is recommended for 


iy any ey ay Allen ¢ ¥) 
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xh : ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“WHAT'S IN A NAME?| 


ny 
BY ANY OTHER NAME WOULD 
SMBLL AS SWEBT,” | 
But there is only one Name for the 
Original and Best | 


LIME JUICE} 
CORDIAL, 


AND THAT IS 


ROSE’S. 


IN THE BOTTLES BMBOSSED WITH 
THE LIME. FRUIT. 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION 


ror TE 
poe Sm 2 
DIPLOMA for GOLD MEDAL Victorian Era Exhibition, 


1897; Also HIGHEST AWARDS, Paris industrial 
Exhibition, 1896; and Chicago Exhibition, 1898. 


THE (CONNOR EXTENSION CO0.'S PATENT. APPLIANCES 
path cea era bans 


Addres—THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION OO. 
2, BLOOMSBURY ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Pamphia Pree on mentioning © The Strand Magazine.” 


* 
oe ae : . 
TN EPR IH IN EN IE ier ag GSE nal ST eT Tee oe 


de! aeaalog wits 
































295, Eglinton Road, 
Shooter's Hill, Woolwich, 
: - -Jaly 13th, 1698. 
Messrs. Mellin's Food, Ltd. 


to the healthiness of their appearance. 
Yours reitnially, 
Cc. S. BAKBR. 


MELLIN’S FOOD when prepared is 
similar to Breast Milk. 


SAMPLES FREE. Pleats mention this Magasine. 


@ MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 


OO 








| HAIR PRESERVED 
| AND: BEAUTIFIED 


BY USING 





WE Bon § 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


























Price 3d. Monthly. 


The New Number Contains — 


A FREE PAPER PATTERN. 

A COLOURED PLATE. 

100 FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A BOUDOIR SUPPLEMENT. 


The Complete Art of Cutting out, Making and Fitting 
all. the Latest Fashions for Ladies and Children, with 
quantity of material required. A wealth of Practical Articles, 
new and fresh ideas in every kind of Fancy Work, ways of 
renovating last Season’s Gowns, Valuable Recipes: A Com- 
plete Story, Household Hints, Toilet, Etiquette, Cookery, 
Millinery, Hairdressing, and a host of information of special 
interest to ladies. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


to THE STRAND MAGAZINE readers. 


COUPON 


BA Choice: Present for all Seasons. 


WELDON S PRACTICAL NEEDLEWORK 


HOW TO. CROCHET 
WOvLEYS, Epcwwes, 
INSERTIONS, QUILTS, 
BORDERS AND MANY USEFUL 
ARTIOLES & CARMENTS. 






























































ADVERTISEMENTS. xvii 
iw a Safe, Permanent, abd Warranted Cure for Blotehes, Spots, Pimples, Sores of all kinds, Serofuia, 
Seurvy, Socemne, Fed Logi, ond GH Shih ant Hays Hleuanes, weenn SHR couttinss TC 


‘Clarke's wonetig Mixture’ 





Sevalen ee 
Cabinet wi P.O. to “5 & Co., 
: Established 1886. All 1 sizes 


‘LIFE. 


[ain Tr GREY, 6%, PADDINGTON STREET, LONDON, Ww, 
SI-KF’ brand Borneo Cigars, 
The “ Si-ke” equals in flavour and aroma all but the 


very finest Havana cigars. 
“ Si-kes” are mild, have a silky leaf, burn evenly, ink 
are mentee. in price. es 
ce Havana crops have inferior, a. good per- 
centage of smokers have turned to Borneo 
ey are reliable, and give satisfaction. 


-.@ 100 Si-ke in Bond Sas 
Price Duty, etc. (1-lb. 4-02.) .. 
Total cost to buyer. 20-0 0 
Money back. Martin Bros., 


“Si-ke ’ cigars are sold on the under- Cigar: Specialists 
nding that if not satisfact they—even pes : 
rearcs ov tegaag asaya when 5, Mark Lane, London, 

your money will be refufded. E.C, 

















WOODS’ PATENT a 
STEEL WIRE MATTRESSES & 


Carriage Paid, and Liberal Cash Discount allowed, 


& 
Z Moan &e 
MEATS 





























Avoid imitations, and Insist on having 


PLAY EE’ =| 














: a : ne Che ““Wasbington”’ 14 carat Gold 


Keyless Watch 





t 


8 one of the finest examples of 
present-day ho work. 
The movement is h finished, 
fully Jewelied, and with the 
Latest Modern 
carat Gold Oases, engine turn- 
ed or plain, and fitted with 
Glass Front. 
arranted for Seven Years. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Ganges: rae “LITERARY. MAGHINE, 


Pet ning « tok o wong dainty pln oer os 
oe, tel, oe ees Invaluable to | 
and Students. Prices 17/6. 


INVALID COMFORTS. 


from @t 





NEEDHAM'S 
PASTE 



















Shirt- Blouses 
FLANNELS, TAFFET AS, 


AND OTHER FANCY MATERIALS. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS & SPECIAL LIST WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOURS (GENT FREE). 











126, REGENT STREET, W. 
456, STRAND (CHARING CROSS), W.C. 
30, SLOANE STREET, S.W. 


15, endian 99 STREET, | = 
6 
85 om 30. GHEAPSIDE, EC. 





Dr. Jaeger’s “Health Culture” (188 pp.) 
and Price List Sent Free. 


Tae Jaeges Goods are sold in most Towas. Address 
sent from Head Office, 95, Milton St., Leadon, B.C. 


JEWSBURY 
& BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE 


Century the Approved Denti- 
frice. Pots, te. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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2 SAMPLE 
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is a Family Magazine which may be read eee profit by every 
member of the family, old and young, grave and gay. Do not, therefore, 
depend upon picking up a stray copy, but 
ORDER IT! ORDER IT !! 
and make it a FAMILY INSTITUTION, a Fireside Friend, a 


- SEASIDE COMPANION. . 


ian maccaRen’s LIFE OF CHRIST. Sixth instalment 


Christ and the Democracy. Christ the Friend of Sinners. 
PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU. 


Written on the spot, by our own Representative. One of the most 
beautifully illustrated articles ever published. 


ROYAL CHRISTENINGS. 
Every mother in the land should see the pictures of ha babies in 
their christening robes. 


STORY OF .THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


gente of all. the a vocalists. A unique article on the Triennial 
Handel’s Great Christian Oratorios. 






. ' 
19 th gent ieee adh. Ya maleuens WR 
























DADDY’S GIRL.—Part Il. -By L. T. Meade. 
The of the Year! It is not a child’s story, although about a 
child. It is combined of tears and laughter. 


SPLENDID STORIES BY FIRST-RATE WRITERS. 


&c., &c., &c. &e.: 


Contents of JUNE Number. 





SUNDAY STRAND. 

















JUNE SUNE JUNE 


£2: SUNDAY STRAND. === 


oe NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 
GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 7—12, Southampton Street, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 



























A CLERGYMAN’S 





CHILD 


FED 


ON “FRAME FOOD.” 


Mrs. Field, The Grammar School, 
Truro, writes, October 3joth, 1899:— 


“ 


LU 


AND 


BEGAN giving my baby ‘Frame Food’ 

when she was seven months old. She 
was then small and light for her age. 
From that time her progress was remarkable, 
she gained steadily at the rate of half a pound 
per week, and at 12 months old was, as the 
photo. 1 think shows, a very fine child ; un- 
usually strong, her flesh beautifully firm, and 
her cheeks the rosiest. She has had no 
trouble so far with her teeth. She is now 
sixteen months old, running about everywhere, 
full of life and mischief, and enjoys * Frame 
Food’ Jelly every evening for tea.” 


- 


lb. Sample Tin of “FRAME FOOD”: DIET, or 50s. Sample Jar of “‘PRAME FOOD” JELLY, sent free on 
receipt of 3d. to pay postage; both samples sent 





ee ee ee } 






LLABIES 
CRADLE 

















THE .BANK. OF: LIFE. 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatdral Excitement, 
Breathing Impure Air, too Rick Food, Alcoholic 
Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, ; 
Fevers, Feverish Colds, with High Temperature — 
and Quick Pulse, Throat Irritation, Infi 
Worry, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, 
Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, Sourpess 
of Stomach, etc., usé é 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


It is Pleasant, Soothing, Cooling, Health-giving, 
and Invigorating. No Family should be without it. 


(Tf PREVENTS DIARRHGA AND REMOVES IT IN THE EARLY STAGES. 


You cannot overstate ite great value in heeping the blood pure and 
Free from disease, Without such a simple precaution the jeopardy of. 
Life is immensely increased. 


“AS AN MALUSTRATION. of the beneficial effects of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, I give 

you particulars of the case of one of my friends. His whole life was clouded by the want of 
as health, and to such an extent did the sluggish action of the liver and bilious head- 
ache-affect him that he was obliged to live upon only_a few articles of diet, and to bé most 
sparing in their use. This uncomfortable and involuntary asceticism, while it probably 
alleviated his sufferings, did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered in for some 
twenty-five years, and also consulting very eminent members of the faculty. By theuse of 
your simple “FRUIT SALT,’ -howéVer, he now enjoys the vigorous health he so long 
coveted ; he has never had a headache nor constipation since he commenced to use it about 
six months ago, and can partake of his food in a hearty mamner. There are others knownto 
me to whom your remedy has been beneficial in various kinds of complaints, that I think you 
may very well extend its use fro bono publico. 1 find myself that it makes a very refreshing 
and invigorating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, VERITAS.” 


(From the late Reo. J. W. Neil, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields.) 


IMPORTANT TO PARENTS.—“ MY LITTLE BOY, who is seven years old, had a 
very bad. attack of LARYNGITIS, followed by INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, . 
leaving his bowels very troublesome and costive, About Spring-time of last year I was” 
strongly advised to try ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT) and I am happy to say that since taking it 
he has never been better in his life.—Yours faithfully, TRUTH.” ' 

THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT where ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ has been taken in 
the earliest stages of a- disease it has, in innumerable instances, PREVENTED A 
GERIOUS ILLNESS. Its effect on a disordered oF FEVERISH CONDITION. ois 
SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. _It is, in fact, NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, and an 

CAUTION. —See Capone marked ENO'S‘ FRUIT SALT. Withoutit you have a WORTHLESS imitation, 


Prepared only by 4. C. ENO; Lid.,‘PRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, 8.£., by J. (. ENO'S Pa a | 
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CARRIES ITS OWN WATER SUPPLY. 


er 


WITH “SIRRAM” FITTINGS. 

Fitted with kettle, stove, and stand, tins for spirit and milk, 
water tank, canister for tea and sugar, provision box, two cups 
and sauctrs, butter bowl, two knives, and two segapoons, 

Carriage Paid. Cash with Order. ro 





ADVANTAGES. 


éuigie Size, being only rojin. by hin. by Shin. 

Kettie and Stove can be used in the Basket. 
Separate Water Tank... Light Weight. 

Lid can be used as Tray. .Metai!. Lining. 


INSALL. .AND.. SONS, 


_ Portmanteau, Truak, and Bag Manufacturers, 


19 &-20, St. Augustine’s Parade, BRISTOL. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. fe 


GUARANTEED 18-ct. SOLID COLD. 











’ 
BIRMINGHAM. 
(Retablished 1863.) 
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W. R. GROSSMITH, 110, Strand, London 
eS” 


MANUFACTURING 
JEWELLERS’ CO. 





ARTIFICIAL 


ARMS, & HANDS | 


have obtained a world-wide reputation 
for .excellence of -constructién and 4. 
durability. They are most comfortable if 
and exceedingly light in weight,.and — 
unsurpassable in their Jife-like move-« 
ments. 


are easily adjusted, and the colours”) 
perfectly ‘matched ; mobility ‘can 
generally be obtained in actordance | 
withthe action of the natural eye; 





PRIZE MEDALS :— 
‘LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, &e- 


Established in iw Flem Street, 1760. 
Price Lists post ds peat fave of— 
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CORT. | 
= TAR. 
3 TABLET “SOAP 





25 per cent. Discount for Cash or: < 
148. 6d, per month (second-hand, 
10s. 6d. per month) on the Threé ~ 
Years’ System. — Lists free of | 


G STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton his: oka w C. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


BECHS TEIN 


PIANOS 








These magne 5 fo 
cent Pianosfor ©} 
Hire ‘on the 
Three Years’ 
System, at sdvantagecee, jules and terms. ~—Lie afi, putionees Sve of CHAS. STILES & CO., 

40 sind 42, Southampton-Rew, London, W:C. .- . 





Wears. to the 
Thintiess of a 
Waler ...*% 


Moisten the soap-wafer and 
moisten the top of a new cake. 
Stick the worn picce on. the 
new cake; thén all the soap 
is used, net a-particie is lost. 
Pease’ “is the soap that lasts 
longest. 


it is. & bala for the skin. 


7 ee ee WAT. 





le exervating Sommer weather jred tha 
LOCOA supplirs the delicous tat Batros bisg ha 
sustalaing—repalring werte 
om < -apBURY’ sis the ident bovernge for aii Yea faa ge gees me. Itis 


ALL ADV ERTISEMERTS FOR “THE STRAND MAGAZINE” pete 


GEORGE a LIMITED, 7--42, BOUTS 
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